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List  of  Duplicate  Books. 


The  following  list  comprises  such  duplicates  of  books  in  the  Library  as  are  for  sale  or 
exchange.  Persons  desiring  any  of  them  will  please  address  "  Librarian  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society,  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston." 

Acta  Horti  Petropolitana.     Vols,   i,    2,  and  3.      8vo.   unbound.     [In  the 

Russian  language.] 
Allen,  John  Fisk.     A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Culture  and  Treatment  of  the 

Grape  Vine.     2d  ed.  enlarged.  8vo.  wood-cuts,  half  calf.     Boston,  1848. 
Anderson,  Thomas.     On  Spharocoma,  a  new  genus  of  Caryophyllece.      8vo. 

pamphlet.  1  plate. 
Annales  de  Pomologie,  Beige  et  Etrangere.   Vol.  1,  1853.     Folio.  48  colored 

plates,  half  morocco.     Brussels,  1853. 
Aublet.      Histoire  des  Plantes  de  la  Guiane  Franchise.   4  vols.  4to.  392  plates. 

half  Russia.     London  and  Paris,  1775.      (8  plates  wanting.) 
Bancroft,  George.     Memorial  Address  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  Abraham 

Lincoln,  Washington,  Feb.   12,   1866.     8vo.  portrait,  cloth.     Washington; 

1869. 
Bateman,   James,    F.R.S.,   F.L.S.,    etc.     A    Monograph    of    Odontoglossum. 

Folio.  30  colored  plates,  complete  in  six  parts,  unbound.     London,  1874. 

Also  another  copy  of  part  4. 
Bentham,  George.     Review  of  the  Order  of  Hydrophylleae.     pp.  267-282. 

—  On  Heliamphora  nutans,     pp.  429-433.  1  plate. 

—  On  African  Anonaceae.     pp.  463-480.  4  plates. 

[The  last  three  are  4to  pamphlets,  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Linnean 
Society.] 

Berlese,  L'Abbe\  Monographic  du  Genre  Camellia,  etc.  2d  ed.  8vo.  half  calf. 
Paris,  1840. 

Blume,  C.  L.  Flora  Java\  Orchiddes  de  l'Archipel  Indien  et  de  Japon.  Folio. 
66  plates,  half  green  morocco.     Amsterdam,  1858. 

Bossin,  L,  Les  Plantes  Bulbeuses.  i2mo.  2  vols,  in  1.  half  green  morocco.  Paris, 
1872. 

Braun,  A.  Translated  by  Dr.  George  Engelmann.  North  American  species  of 
the  Genus  Equiseta.  Notice  of  the  Charse  of  North  America,  by  Braun  and 
Engelmann.  Mr.  Geyer's  Plants  of  Illinois,  by  Dr.  Engelmann.  8vo. 
pamphlet. 

Bravy.     Culture  des  Arbres  Fruitiers.     2d  ed.  121110.  half  calf.     Paris. 

Brinckle\  William  D.  The  American  Pomologist.  Fruits  of  American 
Origin.     Vol.  1.  No.  1.  4to.  10  colored  plates. 

Buel,  Jesse.     The  Farmer's  Companion.     i2mo.  cloth.     Boston,  1840. 

Burr,  Fearing.  The  Field  and  Garden  Vegetables  of  America.  8vo.  many  wood- 
cuts, cloth.     Boston,  1863. 

Candolle,  A.  P.  De.    Memoire  sur  les  Mdlastomac^es.   4to.  pamphlet.  10  plates. 

—  Memoire  sur  les  Onagraires.     410.  pamphlet.  6  plates. 

Cobb,  J.  H.  Manual  of  the  Mulberry  Tree  and  Culture  of  Silk.  i2mo.  boards. 
Boston,  1833. 

Colman,  Henry.  European  Agriculture.  2  vols.  8vo.  5  plates,  half  calf.  Boston, 
1846. 

Edwards,  S.  Botanical  Register,  1838-47.  10  vols.  8  vo.  green  cloth.  688  col- 
ored plates. 

Emerson,  George  B.  Report  on  the  Trees  and  Shrubs  growing  naturally  in 
the  Forests  of  Massachusetts.     8vo.  17  plates,  boards.     Boston,  1846. 
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The  Committee  on  Publication  and  Discussion  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  repeat  what  the}'  have  heretofore  stated,  that  the  Society 
is  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  certainty  of  the  statements, 
the  correctness  of  the  opinions,  or  the  accuracy  of  the  nomenclature, 
in  the  papers  and  discussions  now  or  before  published,  all  of 
which  must  rest  on  the  credit  or  judgment  of  the  respective  writers 
or  speakers,  the  Society  undertaking  only  to  present  these  papers 
and  discussions,  or  the  substance  of  them,  correctly.  The 
award  of  a  prize  or  gratuity  for  an  Essay  is  not  to  be  understood 
as  implying  that  the  Committee  approve  it  in  every  particular,  but 
only  that  they  believe  it  calculated,  on  the  whole,  to  promote  the 
science  or  art  of  Horticulture. 

Benjamin  G.  Smith,  Chairman. 
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BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  January  7,  1882. 

A  duly  notified  stated  meeting  was  liolden  at  11  o'clock, 
President  Hayes  in  the  chair. 

The  President  delivered  his  annual  address,  as  follows  :  — 

Address  of  President  Hayes. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Socie'y :  — 

From  our  different  vocations  in  life  we  come  to  this  meeting, 
drawn  together  by  a  common  interest  in  the  charming  and  instruc- 
tive pursuit  of  horticulture.  We  feel  that  it  is  both  pleasant  and 
advantageous  to  study  the  developments  of  nature ;  that  it 
elevates  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  character  of  man  to 
do  so  ;  that  by  association  as  members  of  this  Society  our  work 
is  much  lightened  and  our  progress  made  more  rapid  and  sure  ; 
that  each  one  is  benefited  by  the  experience  of  his  associates ; 
and  that,  being,  from  our  tastes,  in  close  sympathy,  we  are  cul- 
tivating friendly  relations  with  each  other,  thereby  rendering  our 
intercourse  the  more  improving,  and  life  more  agreeable.  At  this 
opening  of  the  year  let  me  extend  to  you  the  most  cordial  greet- 
ing, and  best  wishes  for  your  continued  prosperity  and  happim  ss. 

In  looking  upon  the  work  of  the  Society  for  the  past  year  we 
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can  see  that  it  has  made  important  progress.  Our  discussions  and 
discourses  upon  horticultural  topics,  and  our  beautiful  exhibitions 
of  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  have  never  been  more  interest- 
ing than  during  this  period,  and  Ave  are  conscious  that  there  is  a 
growing  taste  for  our  loved  pursuit  in  this  community.  It  is  ex- 
tending throughout  our  whole  land.  In  the  autumn  we  received 
-  ur  guests  the  members  of  the  American  Fomological  Society, 
which  has  had  at  its  head,  for  more  than  a  generation,  an  honored 
and  venerable  ex-president  of  our  Society.  It  was  gratifying  to 
us  that  it  was  universally  admitted  by  our  guests,  from  the  different 
ons  of  the  country,  that  our  institution  had  exerted  a  most 
important  influence  in  the  foundation,  establishment,  and  growth 
of  the  American  Pomolo£ieal  Societv.  which  ranks  ainoug:  the 
first,  if  it  is  not  the  first,  of  the  Pomological  Societies  of  the  world. 
We  had  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  in  these  guests,  gentlemen  who 
are  distinguished  horticulturists,  and  well  known  as  such  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  TTe  are  pleased  to  know  that  the  exhibition 
our  Society  made,  and  the  hospitalities  extended  by  us,  on  this 
occasion,  were  creditable  to  our  Society,  and  were  appreciated  by 
our  visitors. 

During  the  past  year  the  Executive  and  Finance  Committees 
have  carried  out  your  wishes  in  respect  to  altering,  repairing,  and 
improving  our  building.  I  am  -happy  to  report  that  the  entire  cost 
attending  this  work,  amounting  to  about  five  thousand  dollars,  has 
been  paid  without  adding  to  the  debt  of  this  institution.  We  have 
now  put  in  good  repair,  and  improved  in  many  respects,  our  halls, 
besides  tastefully  decorating  them,  so  that  now  no  halls  in  the  city 
are  superior  to  ours  in  convenience  and  beauty.  By  doing  this  we 
have  augmented  our  financial  ability,  as.  without  these  repairs, 
we  could  not  let  our  halls  at  remunerative  prices,  competing,  as  we 
are  now  obliged  to  do.  with  other  proprietors  of  similar  accommo- 
dations. We  cannot  expect  in  future  so  large  a  revenue  from  our 
halls  as  we  received  when  there  were  not  so  many  in  our  vicinity 
competing  with  us. 

By  the  repairs  which  have  been  made,  and  by  the  new  arrange- 
ments of  our  business,  our  library  is  now  an  attractive  room,  well 
adapted  to  our  wants,  and  a  quiet  and  agreeable  resort  for  all  who 
wish  to  use  it.     Those   who  frequent  it  are  now  no  longer  inter- 
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rnpted  by  the  noise  and  confusion  attending  the  business  opera- 
tions of  the  Societ}*,  or  by  the  occupants  of  the  halls,  who,  not 
having  had,  as  they  do  now,  a  private  office  for  their  use, 
were  obliged  to  transact  much  of  their  business  in  our  li- 
brary room,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  those  who  were  pursuing  in  it 
their  horticultural  investigations.  Convenient  offices  have  been 
arranged  for  the  Treasurer  and  Superintendent  of  the  building  and 
for  the  tenants  of  the  halls,  outside  the  library  rooms.  Other  im- 
portant improvements  have  been  made  in  the  building  for  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  the  members  of  the  Society  and  our 
tenants. 

The  Society  having  thus  provided  for  its  immediate  wants,  I 
invite  your  cooperation  in  the  further  improvement  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  business  accommodations  of  the  building,  especially 
that  portion  below  the  halls,  by  which  the  revenue  of  the  Society 
may  be  largely  increased  without  any  expenditure  of  the  Society's 
funds.  This  can  only  be  done  through  the  labors  and  liberality 
of  our  members,  and  others  interested  in  our  work,  and  I  trust 
that  some  means  may  be  procured  and  methods  devised  for  per- 
manent improvements,  which  will  add  several  thousands  of  dollars 
annually  to  our  income,  and  increase  the  value  and  architectural 
beauty  of  our  structure. 

The  financial  affairs  of  our  Society  and  the  care  of  our  building 
have  been  since  May  last  faithfully  attended  to  by  our  present 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Fowle.  As  usual  heretofore,  the  Treasurer  is 
obliged  to  defer  his  report  to  the  next  meeting,  the  returns  from 
the  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery  Corporation  not  being  received  in 
season  to  allow  him  to  make  up  his  accounts  for  presentation  at 
this  meeting.  I  learn,  however,  that  we  shall  receive  an  income  of 
about  twenty-two  hundred  dollars  from  Mount  Auburn  on  account 
of  the  last  3~ear's  operations,  being  about  one  thousand  dollars  less 
than  the  previous  year.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  may  receive  a 
larger  income  in  future  years  from  this  source. 

We  shall  show,  after  paying  the  large  amounts  we  have  ex- 
pended for  repairs  and  improvements  of  the  building,  both  outside 
and  inside,  and  the  charges  attending  the  care  and  administration 
of  our  property,  as  well  as  all  other  claims  against  the  Society, 
that   we   had    at   the  commencement  of   this  year  a   balance   of 
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between  eight  and  nine  hundred  dollars  in  cash  in  our  treasury. 
Ided  what  we  shall  receive  from  Mount  Auburn 
and  other  sources  of   revenue,  so  that  we    shall   have  sufficient. 
probab"  jeet  the  wants  of  the   Sc  aety  lor  the  coming  year 

without  making  any  increase  of  our  debt.     We  are.  however,  much 
cramped  in  our  proper  work  for  want  of  means,  and  I  trust  meas- 
-  will  be  adopted  which  shall  furnish  the  additional  income  so 
much  needed  by  the  Society. 

I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  efficiency  of  your  Committees 
during  the  -  year.  The  Committee  of  Arrangements  have  de- 
ed much  time  to  make  our  exhibitions  what  they  should  be 
and  have  been  —  a  credit  to  the  Society :  and  especially  was  the 
success  of  the  festival  given  in  honor  of  the  American  Pomological 
Society  largely  promoted  by  this  Committee.  The  Garden.  Floral, 
Fruit,  and  Vegetable  Committees  have  admirably  done  their  work. 

theii  excellent  reports  fully  demonstrate.     The  great  intr 
which  L  :;itedbv  the  Society's  dis     ssi  ns  and  the  essavs 

read  at  our  meetings  is  mainly  owing  to  the  judicious  and  able 
management  of  the  Committee  on  Discussions.     TTe  are  much  in- 
debted  to   the   libra  nmittee   for  selecting   with   care    and 
om  the  sterling  ?      ks  to  be  found  upon  our  shelves,  and  I 
that  perhaps   we  have  not   duly  appreciated  how  much  has 
d  done  by  former  as  well  as  the  present  members  of  this  Com- 
mittee in  so  intelligently  and  faithfully  discharging  their  trust  as 
they  ha             which  the  Society  not  only  has  been  well  supplied 
with  what  was  required  for  the  daily  and  immediate  wants  of  a  prac- 
tical, working  horticultural  library  and  reading-room.  but.  by  a 
appropriation  of  a  portion  of   its  income,  costly  works  of 
great  permanent  value  have  been    obtained,  so  that  students  of 
horticulture  can  find  in  Our  rooms  the  rarest  and  choicest  works 
them  in  their  investigations,  which  cannot   be  found 
here  in  this  country. 
\Ve  are  fortunate  in  having  in  our  Secretary  and  Librarian  a 
gentleman  dev                 horticulture,  who  discharges  his  duties  in 
a  most  satisfactory  manner.     Though  he  has  already  clone  much. 
yet   there    are  many  more  things  I  erfonned.  especially  in 
cataloguing  the  treasures  of   the  library  :   and  no   one    feels  the 
this  work  more  than  himself.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
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as  he  has  completed  the  History  of  the  Society,  and  been  able  to 
bring  up  the  publication  of  its  Transactions  nearly  to  the  present 
date,  he  will  find  time  during  the  coming  year  to  devise  and  carry 
into  execution  measures  for  better  opening  to  all,  the  literary  and 
scientific  acquisitions  of  the  Society  which  are  under  his  charge. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  Society  should  husband  its 
means,  and  have  its  revenue  expended  with  discretion  ;  otherwise 
we  cannot  accomplish  what  we  should  to  promote  in  the  best  man- 
ner its  objects.  To  this  end  it  is  desirable  that  the  committees,  in 
awarding  prizes  and  gratuities,  should  strictly  adhere  to  the 
Society's  rules,  and  give  nothing  except  for  that  which  is  really 
meritorious.  If  what  is  presented  for  a  prize  is  not  superior  in 
itself,  it  should  receive  no  recognition,  though  it  may  be  the  best 
specimen  exhibited.  A  high  standard  of  excellence  should  be 
reached  by  the  exhibitor ;  otherwise  the  rewards  of  the  Society 
should  be  withheld.  In  this  way  only  can  the  funds  entrusted  to 
the  committees  be  judiciously  expended. 

A  marked  feature  of  the  exhibition  for  the  year  just  closed  was 
the  Rose  Show,  which  never  was  surpassed  in  the  exhibitions  of  our 
Society.  Though  the  season  was  not  propitious  for  many  of  the 
growers  of  this  lovely  flower,  yet,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
competition,  the  best  efforts  of  all  wrere  called  out,  and  the  result 
was  that  most  beautiful  collections  were  presented  on  our  tables. 

The  surpassing  excellence  of  this  exhibition  was,  in  a  great 
measure,  owing  to  the  stimulus  of  special  prizes  of  silver  cups  being 
offered,  the  cost  of  which  was  defrayed  by  subscriptions  of  several 
of  our  members.  Other  special  prizes  were  offered  by  the  gen- 
erous friends  of  the  Society  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  tlat  such  prizes 
may  be  continued  this  year,  not  only  for  roses,  but  for  many  other 
specialties  of  horticulture. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  In  the  retrospect  of  the  year,  while  we  are 
pleased  to  mark  the  progress  of  the  Society  in  its  career  of  useful- 
ness, yet  it  never  was  more  evident  than  now  that  it  demands  of  its 
members  their  constant  efforts  to  forward  its  interests.  Its  stand- 
ard and  aims  are  high,  and  ever  continuing  advancement  in  the  art 
and  science  of  horticulture  is  expected  of  it.  We  must  have  an 
increase  of  income  to  meet  the  Society's  proper  demands.  We 
cannot  ask  a  few  persons  to  supply  our  wants,  but  we  must  unit- 
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edly  work  to  accomplish  the  desired  object.  Each  one  can  do  some- 
thing ;  if  not  by  contributions  of  money,  he  can  give  his  intelligence, 
influence,  and  time  to  accomplish  the  object,  and  assist  and  sustain 
those  who  are  endeavoring  to  help  the  Society  by  a  watchful  care 
of  its  interests.  We  must  all  cooperate  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  Society,  as  the  means  and  strength  are  given  us  ;  and, 
while  grateful  for  what  has  been  done  in  the  past,  we  must  not 
rest  satisfied  with  what  has  been  achieved,  but  push  forward  in 
our  work,  diligently  and  fearlessly,  and  ever  with  prudence,  hav- 
ing no  private  ends  to  gain,  nor  personal  wishes  to  gratify ;  but 
at  heart  always  and  only  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  and  ex- 
tended usefulness  of  the  Society. 

On  motion  of  C.  M.  Hovey,  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were 
unanimously  presented  to  the  President  for  his  interesting  address, 
and  a  copy  was  requested  for  publication. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hovey,  it  was 

Voted,  That  the  Executive  and  Finance  Committees,  together, 
be  a  Committee  to  carry  out  the  improvements  in  the  Society's 
building  referred  to  in  the  President's  address. 

The  President  read  a  letter  from  Dr.  E.  Lewis  Sturtevant,  re- 
signing his  position  on  the  Committee  on  Publication  and  Discus- 
sion, as  he  had  been  elected  Director  of  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

John  B.  Moore,  a  member  of  the  Committee,  and  William  C. 
Strong,  the  former  Chairman,  expressed  their  high  estimation  of 
the  services  of  Dr.  Sturtevant,  and  their  regret  at  losing  him  from 
the  Committee ;  and,  on  their  motion,  the  thanks  of  the  Society 
were  unanimously  presented  to  Dr.  Sturtevant  for  his  able  and 
valuable  services  on  the  Committee  on  Publication  and  Discussion 
and  elsewhere. 

On  motion  of  E.  W.  Wood,  seconded  by  William  C.  Strong, 
William  H.  Hunt,  of  Concord,  was  unanimously  chosen  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Sturtevant. 

The  following  appropriations,  recommended  by  the  Executive 
Committee  at  the  meeting  on  the  5th  of  November,  1881,  and 
then  laid  over  to  this  meeting,  were  taken  up,  and  unanimously 
passed :  — 
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For  Prizes $3,050  00 

For   the   Library   Committee,    for   the  purchase  of 
magazines  and  newspapers,  binding  of  books,  and 

incidental  expenses  of  the  Committee  .          .         .  $200  00 

For  the  Committee  on  Publication  and  Discussion     .  $150  00 

For  the  expenses  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  $250  00 

The  President  announced  that  the  Executive  Committee  had 
appointed  George  W.  Fowle,  Treasurer  of  the  Society  and  Super- 
intendent of  the  Building,  and  Robert  Manning,  Secretary  and 
Librarian . 

John  O.  Sargent,  of  Lenox,  and 
JNlrs.  Maria  West,  of  Dorchester, 
having  been  recommended  by  the  Executive  Committee,  were  on 
ballot  duly  elected  Life  Members  of  the  Society. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  January  14. 


MEETING   FOR  DISCUSSION. 

Ornamental   Arboriculture. 

Charles  M.  Hovey  wished  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  general 
subject.  It  is  much  deeper  than  the  mention  of  particular  trees. 
He  admired  the  enthusiasm  of  the  essayist  on  this  subject,1  but 
thought  that  he  had  not  read  up  upon  the  subject,  consulted  good 
authorities,  or  given  sufficient  credit  to  the  pioneers  of  horticulture 
in  this  State  for  their  attention  to  arboriculture.  Mr.  Hovey 
quoted,  from  the  published  abstract  of  Professor  Robinson's  paper, 
some  statements  which  he  thought  needed  a  reply,  and  said  John 
Lowell  wrote,  in  1817,  an  article  on  native  trees  similar  to  Profes- 
sor Robinson's,  and  seventeen  years  later  the  speaker  visited  Mr. 
Lowell's  grounds,  and  saw  the  fine  specimens  of  native  forest 
trees  which  he  had  planted.  General  Dearborn  wrote  on  the 
subject  in  the  "  New  England  Farmer,"  year  after  year,  and  sowed 

1  See  Transactions,  Part  II.,  1881,  page  155. 
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the  seeds  of  rock  maples  at  his  grounds  in  Roxbury  ;  and  some  of 
the  trees  raised  from  these  seeds  he  transplanted  to  Mount  Au- 
burn, soon  after  that  cemetery  was  established  by  this  Society, 
where  they  are  now  among  the  most  beautiful  ornaments  of  the 
place.  The  trees  planted  by  Governor  Gore,  at  Waltham,  are 
still  standing.  About  1750  Ralph  Inman  planted  an  avenue 
of  American  elms,  leading  to  his  residence  in  Cambridge,  and  four 
European  lindens,  two  of  which,  nearly  a  hundred  feet  high,  and 
a  horse-chestnut  tree,  planted  about  the  same  time,  are  still 
standing.  There  are  horse-chestnuts  on  Brattle  street,  in  Cam- 
bridge, from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  old,  in  fine 
condition.  The  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture 
(formed  in  1792)  offered  prizes  for  the  best  plantations  of  forest 
trees.  Although  much  was  done  at  Philadelphia  in  this  direction 
by  John  Bartram,  William  Hamilton,  and  others,  a  great  deal 
more  was  done  on  the  sterile  soils  of  this  State.  The  trees  planted 
were  nearly  all  American,  and  mostly  elms  and  rock  maples. 
The  foreign  trees  were  confined  to  a  few  limes,  horse-chestnuts, 
English  elms,  and  Norway  maples.  In  later  years,  not  so  many 
native  trees  were  planted.  The  pioneers  of  horticulture  here 
were  men  of  broad  views,  and  interested  not  only  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  fruits  and  flowers,  but  in  arboriculture,  and  they  did  every- 
thing they  could  to  extend  it. 

Mr.  Hovey  thought  that  Professor  Robinson  had  not  given  nur- 
serymen sufficient  credit  for  what  they  have  done  to  promote 
arboriculture.  Early  in  the  present  century  Prince's  nursery  at 
Flushing,  Long  Island,  contained  almost  every  native  and  foreign 
tree  then  known,  and  the}-  were  soon  after  introduced  here  by 
Kenrick  and  Win  ship.  Parmentier,  whom  the  essayist  alluded  to 
as  having  done  so  much,  came  to  this  country  about  1820.  The 
speaker  introduced  the  silver  maple  into  this  vicinity.  In  his 
view  nurserymen  have  done  a  great  deal  for  arboriculture.  Lists 
of  new  trees  are  suggestive  ;  but  it  will  not  do  to  urge  planting 
them  generally,  without  some  experience.  Many  trees  from 
Japan  have  proved  hardy,  but  others  have  not,  and  we  shall  know 
better  about  them  after  the  test  of  a  severe  winter.  In  1843  there 
were  not  a  hundred  rhododendrons  around  Boston  except  the  na- 
tive Rhododendron   maximum,;  soon  after  that  time  the  speaker 
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first  introduced  them,  and  began  to  direct  attention  in  the  "  Mag" 
azine  of  Horticulture,"  which  he  then  edited,  to  the  importance  of 
planting  these  beautiful  shrubs,  and  the  result  is  seen  in  the 
grounds  of  Mr.  Hunnewell,  President  Hayes,  and  others,  to-day. 

Mrs.  C.  N.  S.  Horner  spoke  of  the  common  chestnut  as  suc- 
ceeding under  cultivation.  She  knew  several  instances  where  they 
had  been  successfully  transplanted  from  the  woods.  It  grows  rap- 
idly. An  avenue  of  chestnuts  on  one  side,  and  locusts  on  the 
other,  was  planted  in  Georgetown,  in  1735,  by  the  first  clergyman 
of  the  place.  One  of  the  chestnuts,  now  standing,  measures  thirteen 
feet  and  ten  inches  in  circumference  at  the  smallest  point  of  the 
trunk,  and  though  broken  by  storms  is  still  stately. 

Aaron  D.  Capen  mentioned  a  case  where  one  of  the  most  vali\ 
ble  elms  in  Dorchester  was  destroyed  because  a  street  happened  to 
come  within  six  feet  of  it.  The  street  was  opened  on  condition 
that  the  tree  should  be  preserved  ;  but  the  next  proprietor  destroyed 
it.  Mr.  Capen  also  spoke  of  the  deplorable  manner  in  which  trees 
are  hacked  and  mutilated  by  unskilful  persons,  who  call  it  pruning  ; 
but  it  is  rather  butchering.  There  is  on  a  hill-side  in  Dorchester  a 
white  oak  eighteen  feet  in  circumference  at  the  ground  and  four- 
teen feet  and  nine  inches  at  four  feet  from  the  ground.  A  limb 
sixty  feet  long,  and  containing  a  cord  of  wood,  was  blown  from  it 
a  few  years  ago.  There  are  in  the  same  town  two  other  fine  oaks, 
for  the  safety  of  which  he  trembles  ;  they  are  all  pasture  oaks.  The 
influence  of  this  Society  should  be  exerted  to  save  such  trees  from 
destruction. 

Warren  H.  Manning  had  noticed  that  the  Scotch  elms  in  the  nurs- 
ery rows  are  not  troubled  by  canker-worms,  while  the  English  and 
American  elms  in  the  same  rows  are.  The  European  linden  is 
eaten  by  borers  here,  but  not  in  its  native  country,  while  the  Ameri- 
can linden  is  free  from  them  here.  He  thought  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  native  trees  are  less  troubled  by  insects  here  than  foreign 
species,  and  that  insect  enemies  have  more  to  do  with  their  failure 
here  than  the  influence  of  climate. 

William  C.  Strong  was  surprised  to  hear  how  much  could  be 
said  of  arboriculture  in  this  country  in  former  da}rs,  and  he  agreed 
with  Mr.  Hovey,  that  it  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  earty  horticultur- 
ists that  so  much  was  done.     Yet  Professor  Robinson's  position 
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that  we  are  still  in  the  infancy  of  arboriculture  remains  true.  One 
who  goes  to  Europe  will  think  this  is  a  great  country,  with  great 
capacities,  jet  to  be  developed. 

Mr.  Strong  did  not  agree  with  Professor  Eobinson's  commen- 
dation of  the  rock  maple ;  but  thought  it  was  planted  too  much. 
He  placed  the  American  elm  at  the  head  of  all  avenue  trees.  The 
rock  maple  is  too  dense,  while  the  elm  has  the  right  degree  of 
density,  and  arches  gracefully  over  the  highways.  He  wished  to 
emphasize  the  value  of  the  black  walnut,  which  is  not  surpassed 
by  any  tree  on  the  list.  The  finest  one  he  ever  knew  was  in 
Newton,  and  was  blown  over  Iry  a  gale.  It  is  not  a  popular  tree  ; 
its  form  is  not  such  as  to  commend  it  in  autumn  or  winter.  Allud- 
ing to  Professor  Robinson's  opinion,  that  foreign  trees  are  not 
generally  adapted  to  our  soils,  Mr.  Strong  mentioned  one  excep- 
tion ,  —  the  Norway  maple  ;  and  said  that  no  tree  is  more  desirable 
for  cultivation  here.  It  does  not  grow  so  straight  when  young  as 
the  rock  maple,  but  thrives  better  under  neglect,  or  in  grass. 
There  are  two  or  three  types  ;  the  Scheidweiler's,  or  purple,  is  richer 
than  the  purple  beech,  and  instead  of  changing  to  a  dull  green 
late  in  the  season  like  that,  it  takes  a  fine  dark  green.  Reitenbach's 
is  not  so  fine  in  spring ;  it  comes  out  variegated  and  changes  to 
very  rich  dark  purple  in  the  autumn.  It  is  new  and  the  specimens 
are  not  large,  but  it  promises  well. 

Rev.  A.  B.  Muzzey  thought  Mr.  Hovey's  view  correct,  that  more 
was  done  in  arboriculture  in  former  days  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed. Nurserymen  have  attempted  to  introduce  new  varieties 
of  trees,  but  the  public  taste  has  not  sustained  them.  Compared 
with  the  interest  felt  when  he  was  young,  he  thought  there  is  now 
less  taste  for  tree  culture  and  less  regard  for  old  trees,  which  he 
attributed  to  a  general  decay  of  veneration.  This  marked  ten- 
dency to  a  decline  in  reverence  he  regarded  as  a  great  defect  in  indi- 
vidual or  national  character.  What  can  be  more  improving  to  a 
family  than  to  have  beautiful  trees  to  look  upon  ?  He  had  lived 
to  see  many  beautiful  trees  cut  down  ruthlessly,  and  he  thought 
the  Society  should  form  a  solid  opposition  to  such  destructive 
acts  ;  and  he  asked  whether  it  could  not,  by  lectures  or  other- 
wise, do  something  practical  to  create  a  better  feeling.  In  his 
view  arboricide  should  be  ranked  with  other  crimes. 
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Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  spoke  of  the  tendency  to  run  after 
new  things,  and  said  that  while  giving  all  honor  to  those  who  are 
seeking  to  introduce  new  and  beautiful  trees,  we  should  not  for- 
get the  pioneers  in  arboriculture,  or  the  principles  instilled  by 
Dearborn,  Lowell,  and  Preble.  They  corresponded  with  Francois 
Andre  Michaux,  the  author  of  the  "  North  American  Sylva,"  and 
this  led  to  his  bequest  to  the  Massachusetts  Societ}^  for  Promoting 
Agriculture,  for  the  encouragement  of  the  growth  of  American  trees 
and  shrubs.  They  were  in  advance  of  their  time,  and  had  written 
on  arboriculture,  and  hence  the  planting  of  Lyman  and  Gore  at 
Waltham  (all  American  trees  except  a  few  European  elms  and 
limes),  instanced  b}T  Downing  as  examples  of  estates  in  the  mod- 
ern English  style.  Nathaniel  Ainory,  in  1800,  and  Eben  Preble, 
in  1808,  on  the  estate  afterwards  owned  by  John  P.  Cushing,  and 
now  by  Samuel  R.  Payson,  planted  trees  on  the  principles  of  mod- 
ern landscape  gardening.  Afterwards  there  was  an  interval  which 
might  have  led  Professor  Robinson  to  suppose  that  arboriculture 
was  neglected ;  but  it  was  one  of  the  first  things  to  be  attended 
to.  The  Hon.  James  Arnold,  of  New  Bedford,  was  practically 
interested  in  arboriculture  and  landscape  gardening,  and  hence 
his  bequest  for  the  promotion  of  arboriculture,  which  he  entrusted 
to  George  B.  Emerson,  who  applied  it  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Arnold  Arboretum. 

William  H.  Hunt  spoke  of  a  magnificent  elm  which  forms  one 
of  the  chief  features  of  the  landscape  near  his  house,  in  Concord. 
Its  height  is  eighty-eight  feet,  and  spread  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  feet ;  the  circumference  at  a  foot  from  the  ground  twenty-five 
feet,  and  at  the  smallest  part  of  the  trunk  sixteen  feet.  The 
branches  are  most  extraordinary  ;  at  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  from 
the  ground  one  measures  eleven  feet,  one  ten  feet  eight  inches, 
one  nine  feet,  and  one  eight  feet  in  circumference,  and  they  hold 
this  size  remarkably. 

Mr.  Hunt  thought  there  is  a  great  opening  for  officers  of  rail- 
roads to  do  something  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  trees.  Much  can 
be  done  in  this  direction  at  small  expense.  In  Europe  there  are 
delightful  gardens  at  the  railroad  stations,  and  at  many  of  the 
hotels,  where  it  is  desired  to  preserve  a  view  and  not  to  cut  off 
shade,  trees  are  trained  and  kept  at  a  height  of  about  fifteen  feet. 
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George  Hill  spoke  of  the  white  oaks  in  the  Waverly  district  in 
Belmont,  near  the  Waverly  depot,  which  Professor  Agassiz  said 
were  the  largest  in  the  United  States.  One  of  them  is  twenty- 
five  feet  in  circumference,  and  eight  feet  of  the  trunk  would  make 
two  cords  of  wood.  Another,  which  was  nearly  a  hundred  feet 
high,  and  had  been  burnt  inside,  and  has  since  fallen  over,  had  a 
hollow  so  large  that  Mr.  Hill  got  into  it  before  it  had  fallen,  and 
could  lie  down  without  touching  either  side. 

Leander  Wetherell  expressed  his  gratification  with  the  remarks 
of  Messrs.  Wilder,  Hovey,  and  Muzzey.  He  thought  there  is  now 
less  general  interest  in  arboriculture  than  there  was  years  ago.  He 
spoke  of  his  first  visit  to  Northampton  and  Pittsfield,  and  the  de- 
light he  felt  on  seeing  the  truly  magnificent  elm  trees.  Jenny  Lind, 
while  living  at.  Northampton,  rode  daily  to  Hatfield  to  worship  un- 
der the  elms  planted  by  a  former  generation.  There  is  also  a  fine 
avenue  of  trees  at  Col.  Russell's  "  Home  Farm,"  in  Milton.  No 
generation  has  done  more  in  arboriculture  than  our  grandfathers, 
and  the  present  generation  has  reason  to  be  ashamed  that  it  has 
done  so  little.  The  first  settlers  were  necessarily  engaged  in  plant- 
ing for  a  subsistence,  but  they  did  enough  in  tree  planting  to  make 
themselves  remembered.  We  are  apt  to  magnify  our  own  doings, 
and  forget  what  has  been  done  by  our  ancestors. 

President  Hayes  spoke  of  the  gigantic  trees  which  he  had  seen 
in  California,  one  of  which  was  so  large  that  he  and  seven  other 
persons  rode  into  the  hollow  of  its  trunk.  He  had  heard  of  the 
crime  of  arboricide,  and  agreed  with  Mr.  Muzzey  that  it  deserves 
punishment.  He  spoke  of  the  interesting  notices  and  measure- 
ments, by  Mr.  Emerson,  in  his  Report  on  the  Trees  of  Massachu- 
setts, of  many  of  the  larger  trees  in  this  State,  and  suggested  the 
appointment  by  the  Society  of  a  committee  to  make  a  list  of  the 
trees  in  New  England  remarkable  for  their  size  or  beauty.  In- 
formation in  regard  to  such  trees  could  be  procured  from  agricul- 
tural societies  and  from  individuals  interested,  by  correspondence. 

John  B.  Moore  moved  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to 
ascertain  the  size  and  location  of  large  or  otherwise  interesting 
trees.  The  motion  was  carried,  and  the  Chair  appointed  as  that 
Committee  Rev.  A.  B.  Muzzey,  Edward  Hersey,  and  E.  H. 
Hitchings. 
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E.  H.  Hitchings  spoke  of  an  elm  tree  at  Lancaster  as  the  finest 
known  to  him.  At  three  or  four  feet  from  the  ground  it  measures 
twenty-eight  feet  in  circumference. 

The  President  gave  notice  that  on  the  next  Saturday  there  would 
be  a  discussion  on  u  The  Best  Method  of  Cultivating  Pears  and  Ap- 
ples ;"  to  be  opened  by  William  C.  Strong,  and  continued  by  Mar- 
shall P.  Wilder  and  E.  W.  Wood. 


BUSINESS   MEETING. 

* 

Saturday,  January  14,  1882. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11  o'clock, 
President  Hayes  in  the  chair.  No  business  being  brought  before 
the  meeting,  it 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  January  21. 

MEETING   FOR   DISCUSSION. 

This  was  opened  by  the  reading  of  the  following  paper :  — 

Apple  and  Pear  Culture. 

By  William  C.  Strong,  Newton  Highlands. 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  your  Committee  to  open  the 
discussion  of  so  broad  a  theme  as  the  Culture  of  the  Apple  and 
Pear,  I  shall  feel  at  liberty  to  leave  the  methods  of  culture  to 
those  who  may  follow,  and  who  have  had  an  extended  ex- 
perience, while  I  confine  myself  to  a  few  general  observations 
relating  to  the  subject.  The  similarity  between  these,  our  two 
largest  and  most  important  fruits,  would  naturally  incline  us  to 
make  comparisons  as  to  their  relative  merits.  Yet.  though  they 
belong  to  the  same  genus,  and  though  certain  varieties  of  each 
species  approximate  to  a  close  resemblance  with  the  other  species, 
they  still  retain    their  distinct    characteristics,  their    uses  remain 
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distinct,  and  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  draw  a  comparison  between  the 
two.  The  quality  of  some  of  our  best  varieties  of  the  pear  in 
their  natural  state  is  so  delicious  that,  in  the  opinion  of  most, 
the  apple  could  not  be  placed  in  comparison  in  this  respect. 
Even  the  Gravenstein,  Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  and  Northern  Spy 
would  be  neglected,  if  in  the  same  dish  with  the  Seckel,  the  Doy- 
enne du  Cornice,  -and  the  Easter  Beurre.  The  price  of  dessert 
varieties  of  the  pear  is  decidedly  in  advance  of  that  of  the  apple. 
It  is  not  an  overstatement  to  say  that  marketable  varieties  of 
pears  will  sell  for  from  two,  to  three  and  four,  or  even  six  times 
as  much  per  bushel,  as  corresponding  kind  of  apples. 

Then,  again,  the  apple  is  slow  in  coming  into  bearing  —  it  is  a  long 
investment,  and  our  cultivators  are  impatient  for  quick  returns. 
The  tree  is  homely,  and  of  too  coarse  growth  for  small  lots,  in  the 
vicinity  of  large  cities  ;  it  is  often  infested  with  canker-worms  and 
caterpillars,  and  the  fruit  itself  is  very  liable  to  be  ruined  by 
insects.  The  pear,  on  the  other  hand,  is  comparatively  free  from 
such  pests.  With  the  exception  of  blight  (concerning  which 
we  may  not  yet  form  definite  opinions)  it  has  no  serious  disease, 
and  we  expect,  with  a  good  degree  of  certainty,  that  judicious  cult- 
ure will  insure  a  uniformly  fair  crop.  It  is,  therefore,  a  natural 
result,  that  the  pear  is  to  a  great  degree  superseding  the  apple 
among  cultivators  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  In  my  own  experi- 
ence, as  a  dealer  in  trees,  I  should  say  that  the  demand  for 
pear  trees,  in  this  immediate  vicinity,  is  as  twenty  to  one  for 
apple  trees. 

But  it  would  be  a  very  false  conclusion  to  infer  from  these  facts 
that  the  pear  is  of  more  intrinsic  value,  or  indeed  more  profitable 
for  general  cultivation,  than  the  apple.  On  the  contrary  we 
believe  that  the  apple,  though  not  attaining  to  the  highest  excel- 
lence as  a  delicious  dessert  fruit,  is,  nevertheless,  the  most  impor- 
tant and  valuable  of  all  our  fruits.  We  have  only  to  consider  its 
perfect  adaptation  to  our  soil  and  climate,  the  ease  and  perma- 
nence of  its  production,  its  keeping  and  shipping  qualities,  and  its 
paramount  excellence  as  a  cheap  and  health-giving  food,  to  admit 
that  it  is,  indeed,  the  most  indispensable  fruit  in  the  list.  How, 
then,  does  it  happen  that  apple  culture  has  so  declined  in  this 
vicinity,  whilst  pear  planting  is  continually  extending?     We  have 
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alluded  to  the  local  reasons,  such  as  the  suitableness  of  the  pear 
for  small  lots,  its  health  and  cleanliness  and  early  productiveness, 
commending  it  to  the  favor  of  suburban  residents.  And  as  it  is 
essentially  a  dessert  fruit,  comparatively  transient  when  in  con- 
dition for  eating,  it  is  the  more  desirable  that  it  should  be  a  home 
product.  Apples,  on  the  contrary,  can  be  kept,  stored,  and 
shipped  with  comparative  safety,  and  hence  can  always  be  bought 
at  moderate  rates  ;  so  low,  indeed,  that  it  seems  cheaper  to  buy  a 
few  barrels  as  wanted  than  to  hire  help  to  care  for  the  amount 
required  for  a  family  supply.  Then,  again,  the  apple  is  so  slow 
in  coming  into  bearing  that  we  are  hoping  our  spare  land  will  be 
wanted  for  house-lots  long  before  an  apple  orchard  would  be  in 
its  prime.  But  all  these  reasons  are  local,  and  do  not  touch  the 
main  question, —  the  profitableness  of  apple  culture  in  Massachu- 
setts. It  is  a  fact  which  needs  to  be  frequently  repeated,  that 
our  State  furnishes  thousands  of  acres  of  hill-slopes  capable  of 
producing  the  very  best  results  in  apple  culture  to  be  found  on 
this  continent.  Taking  quality  into  account,  we  should  say  this 
is  not  too  strong  language.  We  seem  to  have  the  desired  medium 
as  to  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  as  to  poverty  and  over-richness  of 
soil,  and  the  suitable  diyness  of  air  in  autumn,  to  secure  the 
highest  excellence  in  the  quality  of  this  fruit.  If  we,  then,  admit 
that  we  have  the  facilities  for  producing  this  fruit,  which  is  ob- 
viously a  necessity  in  every  family,  so  important  that  the  supply 
is  not  likely  to  exceed  the  demand,  it  surely  follows  without  say- 
ing that  its  culture  must  be  profitable. 

Why,  then,  is  it  that  we  see  so  few  examples  of  thrifty  young 
apple  orchards  upon  our  hill-sides  ?  Why  so  many  old  orchards 
apparently  going  to  decay  ?  How  did  it  happen  that  in  our  last 
year  of  plenty,  in  1880,  we  were  told  that  raising  apples  did  not 
pay  at  one  dollar  per  barrel,  packing  free?  Surely,  in  the  verjr 
nature  of  things,  these  questions  can  be  answered.  We  can 
produce  as  cheaply  as  anybody,  and  as  good  as  anybody,  a  fruit 
which  everybody  wants.  Then  it  follows  that  it  is  our  own  fault 
if  we  do  not  produce  it  at  a  remunerating  rate. 

I  apprehend  that  the  great  trouble  is  that  our  people  want  a 
quicker  way  to  make  a  livelihood.  No  doubt  the  apple  is  the 
slowest  of  all  our  fruits  to  make  fair  returns.     It  requires  consid- 
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erable  capital  to  start  an  orchard,  and  wait  long  years  for  gradual 
returns.  Quick  annual  returns,  from  the  fertile  fields  at  the  West, 
are  more  attractive  to  the  sons  of  our  New  England  farmers.  The 
young  blood  is  drawn  away,  and  the  old  homestead  runs  down.  It 
is  certainly  true  that  the  apple  orchards  of  the  State  are  far  from 
being  what  they  might  be.  There  has  not  been  that  degree  of  at- 
tention paid  to  their  culture  that  has  been  given  to  the  pear,  though 
the  latter  cannot  claim  equal  importance.  And  Nature's  very 
prodigality  has  been  a  prominent  cause  of  this  result. 

How  often  do  we  hear  it  said  that  apples  are  so  cheap  it  does 
not  pay  to  raise  them  !  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  these  objectors  at 
how  surprisingly  low  cost  Nature  has  provided  this  fruit?  There 
the  tree  stands,  loaded  almost  to  breaking,  wide-spreading  ;  you 
can  stand  under  one  tree  and  pick  the  fruit  by  the  barrel. 
With  such  bountiful  returns  it  ought  to  be  your  pride  to  pro- 
duce the  largest  quantities  at  the  minimum  cost,  with  the  spirit  of 
our  manufacturers,  who  are  ready  to  compete  with  all  the  world. 

In  this  case  you  have  all  the  conditions  for  a  successful  enter- 
prise. You  have  the  very  best  climate  without  cost ;  you  have 
most  suitable  land  at  a  low  cost ;  you  are  near  to  markets  and  a 
seaport ;  the  amount  of  work  and  of  hired  labor  involved  is  not 
proportionately  large  ;  you  have  a  solid  basis  of  value  upon  which 
to  rely,  and  have  ample  time  in  which  to  meet  all  the  requirements 
of  the  business. 

It  is  your  own  fault  if  you  do  not  make  a  steady  and  consider- 
able gain  in  the  course  of  years.  But,  we  admit,  the  beginning 
of  the  enterprise  is  a  wearisome  process.  You  are  inclined  many 
times  to  ask  if  you  shall  live  to  see  those  small  trees  come  into 
bearing.  You  think  of  the  labor  expended,  and  the  interest  rolling 
up,  before  you  can  receive  a  dollar  in  return ;  and  when  you  see 
so  many  other  wa}rs  opening  which  give  promise  of  quick  returns 
it  is  no  wonder  that  you  hesitate  about  choosing  this. 

It  is  time  to  consider  whether  the  State  should  not  extend  a 
fostering  hand  to  this  industry  ;  whether  some  equivalent  to  a  pro- 
tective tariff  —  some  encouragement  to  orchard  planting,  like  pre- 
miums for  size  of  orchards  and  for  culture,  should  be  established. 

There  is  present  need  of  a  new  stimulus  in  apple  raising. 
Hundreds  of  decaying  farms  need  to  be  rescued.     Our  young  men 
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should  be  encouraged  to  retain  the  homestead  and  invest  in  tre'es 
which  will  anchor  them  for  life.  Apple  orcharding  is  a  far  more 
permanent  and  reliable  investment  than  the  cultivation  of  any 
other  fruit.  Hence  the  importance  of  attracting  capital  in  this 
direction.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  taxable  value  of  our 
State  could  be  materially  increased  if  some  policy  were  adopted  to 
cover  our  hill-sides  with  apple  orchards.  With  the  increased  facil- 
ities for  shipment,  there  would  be  no  danger  of  an  over-supply  of 
fruit.  If  the  cost  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  there  will  be  no  limit 
to  a  remunerating  demand.  Consider,  also,  that  our  own  popula- 
tion doubles  every  twenty-five  years.  It  is  high  time  the  trees 
were  started  for  our  coming  population  of  one  hundred  millions. 

A  few  words  as  to  varieties.  Here  we  come  upon  a  sore  evil,  and  a 
great  source  of  discouragement  to  progress  in  planting.  It  is  bad 
enough  to  experiment  with  new  candidates  for  favor  among  the 
small  fruits  ;  }*et  the  trial  lasts  only  for  one  season  in  the  case  of 
the  strawberry,  and  you  can  plough  your  patch  and  stand  waiting 
to  be  annually  victimized  with  each  succeeding  wonder.  But  it  is 
a  long  process  in  the  case  of  the  apple  and  the  pear,  and  when 
once  you  have  a  variety  it  is  awkward  to  make  a  change,  and  the 
chances  are  ten  to  one  that  it  becomes  a  fixture.  Thus  the  most 
ordinary  kinds  are  perpetuated,  generation  after  generation,  oc- 
cupying the  place  of  their  betters  and  dragging  down  the  standard 
to  their  low  level.  What  immense  injury  has  been  done  to  pear 
culture,  for  example,  by  the  dissemination  of  second,  and  third, 
and  fourth-rate  kinds,  which  come  to  be  only  a  vexation  and  a 
nuisance  to  the  producer !  What  a  revulsion  of  feeling  must  come 
to  one  who  has  watched  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  Buffum 
pear,  for  example,  when  he  finds  himself  loaded  with  a  fruit  which 
he  is  distressed  to  see  rotting  on  his  hands,  though  he  would  have 
gladly  given  it  away  if  he  could  have  found  any  one  innocent 
enough  to  receive  it !  It  is  a  serious  misfortune  that  the  satisfac- 
tion in  fine  varieties  is  so  largely  counterbalanced  by  the  incubus 
of  kinds  which  we  cannot  sell,  but  which  we  think  are  too  good 
to  throw  away.  And  we  are  forced  to  admit  that  the  nurserymen 
are  answerable  to  a  large  extent  for  this  state  of  things.  For  one 
I  am  disposed  to  plead  guilty.  "I  do  remember  my  faults  this 
day."     Doubtless  I  have  contributed  my  share  in  swelling  the  list 
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of  second-rate  varieties,  when  an  intelligent  firmness  might  have 
persuaded  my  customers  to  "take  only  the  best."  But  my  re- 
solve is  to  sin  no  more  in  this  direction.  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
multiplication  of  varieties  of  fruits  is  a  decided  evil,  unless  some 
peculiarity  is  developed  which  is  clearly  an  advance.  It  is  true 
we  are  profited  by  exhibitions  of  large  collections  of  varieties,  and 
we  are  thankful  to  those  cultivators  who  can  afford  us  the  instruc- 
tion derived  from  noting  the  descending  shades  of  inferiority  in 
the  long  list.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  in  infinite  variety  in  orna- 
mental plants.  The  infinite  Creator  has  placed  no  limit  to  the 
diversity  of  his  works,  each  having  an  individual  excellence,  pecu- 
liar to  itself.  In  the  culture  of  plants  variety  is  an  essential 
element  of  pleasure.  The  rose  amateur,  who  notes  the  tUffering 
shades  and  forms  in  a  collection  of  several  hundred  varieties,  has 
an  exquisite  pleasure  in  studying  the  endless  diversity  of  beauty. 
To  cultivate  and  develop  this  diversity  in  trees  and  plants  is  legiti- 
mate and  desirable. 

But  we  test  our  fruits  by  a  different  standard ;  the  proof  with 
them,  as  with  some  other  things,  is  in  the  eating.  Taking  this 
very  practical  test,  in  connection  with  the  habits  of  the  kinds,  we 
may  limit  the  amateur  to  a  score  of  varieties  of  pears  and  half 
that  number  of  apples.  Most  cultivators  for  market  purposes 
would  confine  themselves  to  the  Bartlett  and  Beurre  d'Anjou  for 
pears,  and  Gravenstein  and  Baldwin  for  apples.  The  objection 
to  this  narrow  confinement  is  that  the  season  of  these  fruits  is  not 
covered  by  these  two  varieties  of  each.  We  must  add  early,  in- 
termediate, and  late  kinds,  to  cover  the  nine  months  when  these 
fruits  are  in  perfection.  But  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  ex- 
perienced orchardists  limit  themselves  to  three  or  four,  or,  as  an 
extreme,  to  six  kinds.  In  my  judgment  it  is  quite  time  that  this 
Society  should  assist  the  general,  unsuspecting  public  in  the  same 
direction.  We  have  offered  prizes  for  long  lists  of  kinds.  Now 
let  us  publish  the  simple  truth  that  there  are  but  few  kinds  worthy 
of  general  culture.  We  shall  find  an  appreciative  and  thankful 
audience,  and  may  rest  assured  that  we  can  thereby  save  them 
from  a  great  amount  of  disappointment.  In  this  connection,  is  it 
not  a  singularly  noticeable  fact  that  in  many  products  of  the  soil 
the  species  has  one  leading  variety  at  differing  epochs,  which  for 
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its  time  stands  out  facile  princeps  ?  For  example  :  we  may  at  the 
present  date  name  the  Early  Rose  among  potatoes,  the  Crawford's 
Early  of  peaches,  the  Bartlett  of  pears,  the  Baldwin  of  apples, 
and  the  Concord  of  grapes  ;  though  we  may  wince  as  we  add  this 
last,  and  will  admit  that  we  are  not  satisfied  with  some  of  the  rest. 
Yet  so  the  list  stands  today.  All  honor  to  every  effort  to  obtain 
improved  varieties.  No  one  appreciates  them  more  than  I. 
Changes  will  come  ;  we  are  in  a  fair  way  to  displace  the  Concord 
grape,  at  least.  Meantime  we  can  do  good  service  in  the  opposite 
direction  by  warning  the  public  against  the  thousand  and  one  com- 
monplace kinds,  which  cannot  satisfy.  While  we  confidently  look 
for  advances  and  improvements  in  varieties,  still  we  are  not  to 
forget  that  we  have  limited  numbers  of  kinds  of  decided  superiority, 
and  that  it  is  our  duty  to  place  these  prominently  in  front,  remem- 
bering the  wise  rule  to  "  prove  all  things,  and  hold  fast  that 
which  is  good." 

Discussion. 

Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  expressed  admiration  of  Mr.  Strong's 
desire  to  reduce  the  list  of  fruits  while  embracing  all  the  excel- 
lences. It  is  what  we  have  all  been  trying  to  do  for  many  }'ears. 
The  speaker  knew  no  other  way  to  ascertain  the  most  valuable 
fruits  than  to  prove  everything  that  comes  up,  and  cast  away 
what  is  not  good.  He  had  pursued  this  course  until  it  had  cost 
him  twenty  or  thiily  thousand  dollars,  and  nine  out  of  ten  of  the 
pears  tested  were  not  desirable.  The  late  A.  J.  Downing  re- 
marked, nearly  forty  years  ago,  on  the  mania  for  pears  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston.  Every  new  variety  was  seized  upon  and 
tested  as  soon  as  heard  of.  As  one  result  of  this  enthusiasm  we 
have  gained,  along  with  man}T  other  valuable  acquisitions,  two 
line  pears,  —  the  Bartlett  and  Beurre  d'Anjou,  which  will  grow 
wherever  any  pears  will  grow. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  improving  the  apple,  or  in  encouraging 
its  culture.  Within  a  few  years  there  has  grown  up  a  great 
interest  in  the  shipping  of  apples,  and  the  exportation  of  pears 
will  follow.  New  Hampshire,  in  1880,  sent  250,000  barrels  of 
apples  to  this  market.  They  can  be  grown  at  a  profit  on  our  hill- 
sides, but  not  where  land  is  worth  twenty-five  cents  a  square  foot. 
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-     jular  fact  that  Xcw  England  has  produced  the  three 
-       dng  all  things  into  consideration,  including  shipping 
qualities.  —  the  Baldwin.  Rhode  Island   Greening,  and   Roxbury 
Rus~ 

Of  all  the  apples  exported  from  Boston,  ninety  per  cent,  are 
Baldwins.  Red  apples  bring  a  higher  price  than  green  or  yellow 
kinds.  The  Lady  apple  sells  at  a  higher  price  in  London  than 
any  other  kind :  but  the  demand  is  limited.  The  speaker  thought 
that  the  cultivation  of  apples  should  be  encouraged  in  every 
proper  way.  but  he  was  not  ready  I  saj  :hat  he  approved  of  the 
offer  of  premiums  by  th-  Sfcal  He  had  spoken  rather  disparag- 
ingly of  ti  listing  desire  for  new  things,  because  much  of 
it  grows  out  of  fashion,  though  this  is  less  th-  -  with  fruits 
than  with  flowers.     In  our  desire  for  new  things  we  L 

:any  very  desirable  fruits,  among  which  is  the  Due  de  Bra 
pear,  introduced  forty  years  ago  under  the  name  of  Merveille  de 
Charnenx.     It  i_xkcs  a  beautiful  tree,  and  is  a  large  and  handsome 
fruit,  excellent  in  all  its  charac:  -.  though  perhaps  a  littl- 

swe  -  _e  pear  sent  out  by  the  late  Francis  Dana  as  one  of  his 

seedlings,  under  the  name  of  General  Warren,  has  proved  identi- 
cal with  th Is.     Another  neglected  pear  is  the  Emile  d"E 
variety  of  most  extraordinary  excellence  in  every  way  ;  named  for 
a  son  of  L.  E.  Berekmans.  It  makes  a  capital  tree,  which  hold- 
foliage  until  fro-  It  bears  in  great  clusters  of  sometimes  as 

many  &-  «.  and  must  be  thinne".     It  is  one  of  the 

pears  introduced  in  the  last  half  century.     The  Dr.  Lentier  pear 
is  as  large  and  beautiful  as  the  Bartlett :  it  ripens  in  October  and 
and  has  beautiful  foliage,  which  remains  dark  green 
until  frost.     The  Souvenir  du  Congres  was  first  exhibited  at  the 

ir.  at  Pari-  ".  where  the  speaker  saw  it.     It 

seedling  of  the  Bartlett.  and  ripens  at  the  same  time,  but  is  free 
from  the  musky  odor  of  its  parent.  It  keeps  sound  at  the  core. 
and  the  tree  is  a  vigorous  grower. 

Mr.  Strong  remarked  that  the  tree  suffers  in  winter. 

Mr.  Wilder  said  that  he  had  had  six  «  _i  bushels  of  the 

fruit,  and  considered  it  a  valuable  acquisition,  and  that  the  tree 
was  as  hardy  with  him  as  any  tree. 

In  regard  to  some  American  pears  his  experience  differs  from 
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that  of  some  who  have  not  had  so  much.  Complaints  are  made 
that  the  Clapp's  Favorite  rots  at  the  core  ;  but  he  had  found  it  keep 
as  well  as  any  other  summer  pear.  They  must  be  gathered  early, 
—  about  the  middle  of  August.  In  1867  Mr.  Clapp  had  gathered 
all  his  by  the  20th  of  August,  some  of  which  the  speaker  carried 
to  the  meeting  of  the  American  Pomological  Society  at  St.  Louis, 
where  they  were  tested  by  Dr.  Thurber  and  others,  on  the  13th  of 
September,  and  found  sound.  It  is  the  largest  and  handsomest 
early  pear,  and,  if  picked  early,  is  all  that  can  be  asked  for. 

There  is  a  class  of  pears  which  it  is  very  important  to  secure, — 
varieties  which  make  large,  robust  trees.  Among  these  is  the 
Buffum,  the  value  of  which  is  not  generally  understood  ;  but  the 
speaker  had  found  his  trees  more  profitable  than  any  other  variety 
except  Beurre  d'Anjou  and  Merriam.  One  of  them  has  borne 
twenty  bushels  in  one  season  ;  last  year  it  bore  fourteen  bushels. 
The3Tmust  be  picked  early,  and  then  they  will  color  finely.  Speci- 
mens thus  treated  were  pronounced  by  the  late  A.  J.  Downing 
nearly  equal  to  Seckels.  The  speaker  has  a  Bartlett  and  a 
Buffum,  of  the  same  age,  standing  side  by  side,  and  the  latter  is 
two  or  three  times  the  size  of  the  former,  and  will  bear  fifteen 
bushels  when  the  Bartlett  will  not  give  five.  They  bear  as  much 
as  an  apple  tree,  and  generally  every  year  ;  and  the  fruit  when  sent 
to  market  is  just  what  the  million  want.  The  Beurre  Hardy, 
Paradis  d'Automne,  and  Doyenne  Boussock,  are  all  strong  growers 
and  abundant  bearers.  He  has  trees  of  all,  twenty-five  feet  high. 
He  picks  a  portion  of  his  Doyenne  Boussocks  in  August,  so  as  to 
relieve  the  tree,  and  give  it  force  to  form  fruit  buds  for  the  next 
year.  The  Paradis  d'Automne  is  nearly  as  large  and  handsome 
as  the  Beurre  Bosc.  The  Brandywine  makes  as  large  and  fine  a 
tree  as  the  Buffum.  The  Harris,  one  of  the  Messrs.  Clapp's  seed- 
lings, is  scarcely  excelled  in  quality.  The  Admiral  Farragut  and 
President,  two  of  Dr.  Shurtleff's  seedlings,  though  not  of  the 
highest  quality,  are  good  enough,  and  the  fruit  is  of  large  size,  and 
they  make  excellent  trees.  Russet  pears  take  the  eye  in  the  market, 
when  well  ripened.  The  Buffum  is  a  little  russety  ;  the  Brandywine, 
Harris,  and  Paradis  d'Automne  have  more  russet.  The  Merriam  is 
a  little  russet}7 ;  to  develop  its  quality  to  the  highest  extent  it  must 
be  picked  early,  but  for  market  it  may  be  left  on  the  tree  longer. 
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In  concluding,  Mr.  Wilder  advised  all  to  sow  the  seeds  of  fruits 
in  the  hope  of  producing  improved  varieties  ;  to  keep  on  as  long 
as  they  live,  and  to  teach  their  children  to  follow  their  example, 
and  future  generations  will  bless  them  for  it.  Why,  he  asked, 
should  we  not  raise  another  apple  as  productive  and  profitable  as 
the  Baldwin,  with  greater  refinement  and  delicacy,  or  a  pear  as 
rich  as  the  Dana's  Hovey,  but  two  or  three  times  as  large?  John 
J.  Thomas  has  remarked  on  the  wide  field  open  for  the  production 
by  hybridizing  of  improved  varieties  of  the  pear,  apple,  currant, 
and  gooseberry. 

Leander  Wetherell  said  that  the  Newtown  Pippin  brings  a  higher 
price  in  England  than  any  other  American  apple,  and  asked  why 
that  variety  is  not  grown  in  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Wilder  said  that  the  Newtown  Pippins  are  apt  to  be  spotted 
and  smutty  ;  but,  if  good  specimens  can  be  produced,  they  bring  as 
much  as  Lady  apples. 

E.  W.  Wood,  Chairman  of  the  Fruit  Committee,  was  next  called 
on,  and  said  that,  when  asked  to  follow  two  such  veterans  as  Mr. 
Strong  and  Mr.  Wilder,  he  could  only  give  his  observations.  We 
must  divide  growers  into  two  classes  :  first,  amateurs  ;  and,  second, 
those  who  grow  to  make  money.  The  requirements  of  the  former 
are  very  different  from  those  of  the  latter.  The  amateur  can  in- 
dulge in  all  the  varieties  mentioned  by  Mr.  Wilder  ;  the  grower  for 
market  must  restrict  himself.  The  late  Josiah  Stickney,  Ex- 
President  of  this  Society,  who  cultivated  two  thousand  pear  trees, 
told  the  speaker  that  if  he  were  to  plant  a  hundred  pear  trees  for 
profit  they  should  all  be  Bartletts.  This  variety  grows  quickly, 
bears  young  and  regularly,  and  ripens  at  a  time  when  you  can 
drive  your  wagon  into  the  orchard  and  fill  it  and  drive  to  market. 
The  Beurre  d'Anjou  and  other  winter  pears  must  hang  on  the  tree 
until  the  10th  or  loth  of  October,  and  if  you  have  no  regular  fruit- 
room  to  keep  them  in  they  are  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  As  Mr. 
Stickney  said,  "  There  is  a  great  deal  of  detail  in  growing  winter 
pears."  It  is  no  advantage  to  amateurs  to  have  three  or  four  trees 
of  a  kind ;  one  tree  will,  when  grown,  supply  all  that  an  ordinary 
family  will  want  of  one  variety  ;  and  it  is  very  disagreeable  to  see 
fruit  wasting.  Dealers  will  recommend  very  few  varieties.  Until 
last  year  the  speaker  had  classed  the  Clnpp's  Favorite  among  the 
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market  pears,  but  last  year  the  trees  blighted  more  than  any  other 
variety. 

Mr.  Wilder  said  that  while  Mr.  Clapp  had  lost  nearly  all  his 
Clapp's  Favorite  trees,  he  had  himself  lost  none  of  that  variety. 

Mr.  Wood  said  that  Messrs  Clapp's  experience  was  that  of  many 
others.  The  blight  is  the  worst  feature  of  pear  growing,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  business.  He  knew  two  or  three  pear  orchards,  of  several 
acres  each,  that  have  been  ruined  by  blight.  Few  Bartlett, 
Seckel,  or  Beurre  d' Anjou  trees  are  affected  by  blight ;  the  Vicar  of 
Winkfield,  Beurre  Bosc,  and  Clapp's  Favorite  are  badly  affected. 
We  must  select  from  the  former  class.  The  Bartlett  fills  the  mar- 
ket in  its  season,  and  some  growers  get  as  much  fruit  as  from  any 
variety.  It  can  be  grown  with  less  thinning  than  other  varieties  ; 
but  if  one-third  is  picked  early  —  before  fully  grown  —  they  will 
bring  as  much  as  the  main  crop.  Large  growers  average  from  one 
to  three  dollars  per  bushel  for  this  variety  ;  the  latter  price  for  the 
early  ones.  It  is  applicable  to  more  uses  than  almost  any  other 
kind  ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  for  canning :  and  the  use  of 
canned  fruit  has  become  almost  universal.  Ex-President  Stickney 
said  that  the  demand  for  Bartletts  increases  faster  than  the  supply. 

Among  autumn  pears,  said  Mr.  Wood,  Mr.  Wilder  has  men- 
tioned some  of  the  older  kinds  ;  but  newer  ones  are  taking  their 
places.  The  speaker  could  not  recommend  either  the  Buffum  or 
Doyenne  Boussock,  for  he  could  not  get  an  average  of  over  seven- 
ty-five cents  per  bushel  for  them,  when  Bartletts  would  average 
a  dollar  and  seventy- five  cents.  The  Beurre  Bosc  is  one  of  the  most 
profitable  ;  last  year  they  brought  from  two  dollars  and  a  half  to 
two  dollars  and  three-quarters  per  bushel.  A  ten-j^ear-old  tree 
bore  four  bushels.  In  dry  seasons  the  leaves  sometimes  fall ;  but 
in  moist  ground  it  always  does  well.  A  lady  who  always  showed 
fine  Beurre  Boscs  used  to  have  the  leaves  fall,  but  mulched  and 
watered  her  trees,  and  then  had  no  more  trouble.  The  Dana's  Hovey 
comes  a  little  later ;  it  is  small,  but  that  is  the  only  objection  to  it. 
He  would  plant  a  proportion  for  market,  for  no  other  variety  will 
command  so  high  a  price  ;  they  brought  five  dollars  per  bushel  last 
year.  No  other  pear  of  its  season  is  of  so  fine  quality  for  dessert. 
It  bears  in  clusters,  and  it  is  considerable  work  to  thin  the  crop  ; 
but  this  must  be  done,  as  with  the  Seckel,  and  if  treated  like  the 
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Seckel  it  is  just  as  valuable.  The  Duchesse  cl'Angouleme  comes 
next  in  general  estimation  as  a  market  pear  ;  but  the  speaker  could 
do  nothing  with  it.  The  wants  of  standard  and  dwarf  pears  are 
entirely  different,  and  to  succeed  with  either  it  is  necessary  to  know 
their  wants.  The  quince  tree  grows  naturally  on  river  banks,  and 
grafting  it  with  the  pear  does  not  change  its  nature.  On  gravelly 
soils  trees  on  quince  roots  endure  but  a  few  years  ;  on  strong  soils 
they  succeed  and  root  from  the  callus,  or  if  they  do  not  they  can 
be  made  to  in  every  instance  by  puncturing  the  callus  with  a 
knife  or  gouge.  In  this  way  a  perfect  set  of  roots  can  be  secured 
instead  of  a  single  large  root  on  one  side.  The  Duchesse  as  a 
standard  would  hardly  bear  for  ten  years,  while  dwarfs  will  bear 
young  and  produce  all  exhibition  specimens.  The  Beurre  d'Anjou 
comes  next,  and  the  speaker  agreed  with  all  that  could  be  said  in 
its  praise.  The  Revere  cultivators  would  recommend  Beurre 
Clairgeau,  which  brings  as  high  a  price  as  the  Beurre  d'Anjou  ;  but 
the  market  for  it  is  limited.  Nine-tenths  of  all  that  are  sold  go 
to  hotels  and  restaurants,  where  they  are  preferred  by  the  keepers 
—  not  by  the  guests  —  to  pears  of  finer  quality,  because  they  last 
longer.     A  dish  of  this  variety  is  as  handsome  as  a  bouquet. 

The  apple  is  the  fruit  of  New  England.  The  speaker  believed 
that  a  change  is  going  on  in  regard  to  the  views  taken  of  the  profit 

of  cultivating  the   apple,  and  that  we   shall  see  this  fruit  more 

» 

prominent  every  year.  When  the  President  of  the  American 
Pomological  Society  stated,  a  few  years  ago,  that  the  market  for 
American  apples  was  as  firmly  established  in  Europe  as  that  for 
American  wheat,  few  people  recognized  the  fact;  but,  in  1880, 
1,346,000  barrels  were  exported. 

The  apple  is  a  farm  product,  and  as  a  State  Society  we  have  a 
great  interest  in  its  cultivation.  Massachusetts  is  most  favorably 
situated  of  any  of  the  States  to  satisfy  the  foreign  demand,  that 
is  sure  to  increase.  Apple  trees  are  large  and  spreading,  and  take 
up  too  much  land  when  it  is  as  valuable  as  it  is  within  ten  miles 
from  Boston ;  but  where  land  is  not  worth  over  fifty  dollars  per 
acre  they  can  be  grown  profitably.  Mr.  Wood  thought  Mr. 
Strong's  paper  was  not  sufficiently  encouraging  ;  he  put  the  re- 
turns from  planting  apple  orchards  too  far  in  the  distance.  Mr. 
Wood,  if  he  had  plenty  of  land,  would  set  apple  trees  forty  feet 
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apart,  and  plant  between  them  three  times  as  many  peach  trees, 
which  would  give  a  crop  in  three  years,  and  die  before  the  apple 
trees  needed  the  room.  We  have  reports  of  apple  crops  in  eight 
years  from  the  time  of  planting.  It  has  not  been  the  practice  to 
give  apple  trees  a  fair  chance.  The  land  is  not  lost  if  yon  plant 
only  apples,  for  crops  of  vegetables  can  be  grown  between  the 
trees.  Many  farmers  have  set  apple  trees  only  along  the  margins  of 
their  fields,  which  is  both  ornamental  and  agreeable,  and,  while  it 
does  not  injure  the  fields,  gives  better  fruit  than  a  solid  orchard. 
The  speaker  mentioned  an  instance  where  a  new  road  was  made 
through  an  old  orchard,  and  below  the  road  the  trees  took  a  new 
start.  With  little  effort  we  can  get  more  apples  and  money  from 
our  orchards  in  the  "  odd  year  "  than  we  do  now.  In  1874  Mr. 
Wood  grafted  two  small  trees  with  the  Hnbbardston  Nonsuch  ;  in 

1878  they  blossomed,  and  his  boys  picked  off  the  blossoms;  in 

1879  the  blossoms  were  left  on  ;  in  1880  they  had  comparatively 
few  blossoms,  and  in  1881  they  gave  five  bushels  of  apples  each, 
while  the  tree  from  which  the  scions  were  taken  did  not  show  a 
blossom  that  }Tear. 

Mr,  Wood  spoke  of  an  orchard  in  Marshfield  from  which  the 
owner  picked  off  the  blossoms  for  three  successive  years,  which  so 
fixed  the  habit  of  bearing  on  the  odd  year  that  he  never  had  to 
pick  them  off  afterwards. 

Charles  M.  Hovey  said  that  the  essayist  had  given  us  a  very 
excellent  paper,  though  he  had  not  adhered  very  closely  to  the 
subject  assigned.  The  speaker  thought  the  great  subject  should 
occupy  us  rather  than  details.  He  was  glad  that  Mr.  Strong  had 
recommended  us  to  try  everything  and  hold  fast  to  that  which  is 
good.  We  can  just  as  well  take  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  varie- 
ties of  roses  as  we  can  the  same  number  of  pears.  Mr.  Hovey 
would  like  to  have  many  varieties  of  roses  and  dahlias,  and  the 
same  with  pears.  He  wants  a  different  pear  on  his  table  every 
day,  even  if  it  will  not  sell  in  the  market.  We  must  consider  the 
wants  of  amateurs  How  should  we  ever  have  arrived  at  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  Beurre  d'Anjou,  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  and  Dana's 
Hove}',  but  for  the  persistent  trials  of  every  new  fruit?  The 
Dana's  Hovey  was  introduced  in  1854,  and  now  its  merits  are  just 
being  recognized.     The  tree  is  most  beautiful,  and  the  leaf  is  as 
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handsor.       -  leaf  of  the  cainelia.     The  fruit  is  superior  to 

the  v  He  had   fifty   bushels  of   S«       is.   which  sold  f 

dollar  and  a  half  per  bushel,  aud  a  neighbor  sold  an  extra  quality 
for  two  dollars  per  bushel.     Th  r  who  bought  these  offered 

fifty  dollars  for  ten  bushels  of  the  best   Dana's  H 
picked. 

The  speaker  did  not  wish  to  increase  the  taxes  on  orchard  land  : 
high  taxes  would  ruin  apple  culture  iu  Xevr  England.  Fruit 
culture  ought  to  be  p:  a  well  as  manufacturing,  if  the  pol- 

ia  the  correct  one.     A  farmer  sends   apples  to  England,  and 
1  ollars  and  eighty-seven  cents,  net.  per  barrel  for  them, 
and  orders  his  agent  to  send  him  broadcloth  :  but  he  has  to  p:v 
much  for  each  yard  as  he  r  -  arrel  of  apple  a 

Mr.  B  -id  that  III     Sti    ng  had  stated  the  price  of  pears  at 

from  three  six  times  as  much  as  apples.  The  highest  price  the 
speaker  ever  i  I  for  pears  was  iu  1ST",  when  he  sold  three 

bushels  of  Seckels  for  twelve  dollars  per  bushel :  last  year  he 
ceived  only  two  dollars  per  bushel.  Last  fall  Merriam  pears  sold 
for  from  three  and  a  half  to  four  dollars  per  barrel,  and  Graven- 
stein  and  Baldwin  apples  were  worth  as  much.  Mr.  v  _  was 
thinking  of  old  time^  No  other  pear  than  the  Dana-  Hovey, 
unless  some  very  fancy  specimens,  brought  over  two  doll  - 
bushel  last]      r.     When  Graven*  orth  from  two 

to  three  dollars  per  bushel.  Beurre  Superfin  pears  brought  only 
one  dollar.     This  does  not  look  as  though  pears  we  :h  from 

thre-  b  x  times  as  much  as  apples.  Pears  are  a  perishable 
fruit,  and.  moreover,  the  general  demand  for  them  i  vith  the 

coming   of  cool  weather.      Twenty   thousand        skets  of    r 
could  not  be  sold  in  Boston  now  at  any  reasonable  price.     Bart- 
letts  come  when  they  are  wanted,  and  this  makes  them  the  pear  of 
pears.     He  agreed  with  the  late  Mr.   Stieknev  as  to  the  value  of 
the  Bartlett.     The  speaker  has  two  thousand  bearing  pear  tr     - 
which  bore  a  thousand  bushels  last  r:  if  they  had  been   all 

Bartletts  they  would  have  brought  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  : 
but  they  averaged  only  about  a  dollar  and  a  half  per  bushel.  He 
would  not.  however,  cut  off  and  graft  any  variety  until  he  had 
ascertained  its  value. 

Mr.  Wilder  said  that  it  takes  time  to   learn   the    comparative 
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value  of  pears.  In  October  last  the  market-men  offered  him  two 
dollars  per  bushel  for  his  crop  of  Heurre  d'Anjous,  which  is 
much  less  than  they  bring  in  years  when  there  is  not  such  a  super- 
abundance as  there  was  then. 

It  was  unanimously  voted  to  continue  the  discussion  on  the 
next  Saturday. 

Rev.  A.  B.  Muzzey,  chairman,  of  the  Committee  appointed  at 
the  last  meeting  to  investigate  and  record  all  facts  in  regard  to 
trees  interesting  for  their  size,  age,  beauty,  or  historical  associa- 
tions, expressed  the  desire  that  all  who  are  acquainted  with  such 
trees,  or  have  information  in  regard  to  them,  would  communicate 
it  to  the  Committee.  It  was  voted  to  add  two  members  to  the 
Committee,  and  the  Chair  appointed  Leander  Wetherell  and  John 
B.  Moore. 


BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  January  21,  1882. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11  o'clock, 
Hon.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  President,  in  the  chair.  No  business 
being  brought  before  the  meeting,  it 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  January  28th. 

MEETING   FOR   DISCUSSION. 

The  subject  was  "Apple  and  Pear  Culture,"  continued  from 
the  last  week.     The  following  paper  was  read  :  — 

New  Varieties  of  Pears. 

By  J.  W.  Talbot,  Norwood. 

When  a  work  is  completed  we  like  to  know  how  it  was  done. 
If  only  half  done,  we  certainly  need  to  understand  the  process  in 
order  to  finish  it.  This  applies  to  the  improvement  and  introduc- 
tion of  new  varieties  of  pears.  Van  Mons,  of  Belgium,  obtained 
and  introduced  several  new  and  very  valuable  varieties  of  pears  ; 
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handsome  as  the  new  leaf  of  the  camelia.  The  fruit  is  superior  to 
the  Seckel.  He  had  fifty  bushels  of  Seckels,  which  sold  for  a 
dollar  and  a  half  per  bushel,  and  a  neighbor  sold  an  extra  quality 
for  two  dollars  per  bushel.  The  dealer  who  bought  these  offered 
fifty  dollars  for  ten  bushels  of  the  best  Dana's  Hoveys,  just  as 
picked. 

The  speaker  did  not  wish  to  increase  the  taxes  on  orchard  land  ; 
high  taxes  would  ruin  apple  culture  in  New  England.  Fruit 
culture  ought  to  be  protected  as  well  as  manufacturing,  if  the  pol- 
icy is  the  correct  one.  A  farmer  sends  apples  to  England,  and 
gets  three  dollars  and  eighty-seven  cents,  net,  per  barrel  for  them, 
and  orders  his  agent  to  send  him  broadcloth  ;  but  he  has  to  pay  as 
much  for  each  yard  as  he  receives  for  a  barrel  of  apples. 

Mr.  Hovey  said  that  Mr.  Strong  had  stated  the  price  of  pears  at 
from  three  to  six  times  as  much  as  apples..  The  highest  price  the 
speaker  ever  received  for  pears  was  in  1870,  when  he  sold  three 
bushels  of  Seckels  for  twelve  dollars  per  bushel ;  last  year  he  re- 
ceived only  two  dollars  per  bushel.  Last  fall  Merriam  pears  sold 
for  from  three  and  a  half  to  four  dollars  per  barrel,  and  Graven- 
stein  and  Baldwin  apples  were  worth  as  much.  Mr.  Strong  was 
thinking  of  old  times.  No  other  pear  than  the  Dana's  Hovey, 
unless  some  very  fancy  specimens,  brought  over  two  dollars  per 
bushel  last  year.  When  Gravenstein  apples  were  worth  from  two 
to  three  dollars  per  bushel,  Beurre  Superfin  pears  brought  only 
one  dollar.  This  does  not  look  as  though  pears  were  worth  from 
three  to  six  times  as  much  as  apples.  Pears  are  a  perishable 
fruit,  and,  moreover,  the  general  demand  for  them  ceases  with  the 
coming  of  cool  weather.  Twenty  thousand  baskets  of  pears 
could  not  be  sold  in  Boston  now  at  any  reasonable  price.  Bart- 
letts  come  when  they  are  wanted,  and  this  makes  them  the  pear  of 
pears.  He  agreed  with  the  late  Mr.  Stickney  as  to  the  value  of 
the  Bartlett.  The  speaker  has  two  thousand  bearing  pear  trees, 
which  bore  a  thousand  bushels  last  year ;  if  they  had  been  all 
Bartletts  they  would  have  brought  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  ; 
but  they  averaged  only  about  a  dollar  and  a  half  per  bushel.  He 
would  not,  however,  cut  off  and  graft  any  variety  until  he  had 
ascertained  its  value. 

Mr.  Wilder  said  that  it  takes  time  to   learn   the   comparative 
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value  of  pears.  In  October  last  the  market-men  offered  him  two 
dollars  per  bushel  for  his  crop  of  Heurre  d'Anjous,  which  is 
much  less  than  they  bring  in  years  when  there  is  not  such  a  super- 
abundance as  there  was  then. 

It  was  unanimously  voted  to  continue  the  discussion  on  the 
next  Saturday. 

Rev.  A.  B.  Muzzey,  chairman,  of  the  Committee  appointed  at 
the  last  meeting  to  investigate  and  record  all  facts  in  regard  to 
trees  interesting  for  their  size,  age,  beauty,  or  historical  associa- 
tions, expressed  the  desire  that  all  who  are  acquainted  with  such 
trees,  or  have  information  in  regard  to  them,  would  communicate 
it  to  the  Committee.  It  was  voted  to  add  two  members  to  the 
Committee,  and  the  Chair  appointed  Leander  Wetherell  and  John 
B.  Moore. 


BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  January  21,  1882. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11  o'clock, 
Hon.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  President,  in  the  chair.  No  business 
being  brought  before  the  meeting,  it 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  January  28th. 

MEETING   FOR  DISCUSSION. 

The  subject  was  "Apple  and  Pear  Culture,"  continued  from 
the  last  week.     The  following  paper  was  read  :  — 

New  Varieties  of  Pears. 

By  J.  W.  Talbot,  Norwood. 

When  a  work  is  completed  we  like  to  know  how  it  was  done. 
If  only  half  done,  we  certainly  need  to  understand  the  process  in 
order  to  finish  it.  This  applies  to  tlu>  improvement  and  introduc- 
tion of  new  varieties  of  pears.  Van  Mods,  of  Belgium,  obtained 
and  introduced  several  new  and  very  valuable  varieties  of  pears; 
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menced  by  another  kind  of  cells,  called  fruit  cells,  or  rather  fruit 
buds.  When  these  have  blossomed  there  is  found  in  the  blossoms 
still  another  class  of  cells,  called  male  and  female  cells. 

The  pollen  of  the  blossom  is  composed  of  independent  sperm  or 
male  cells,  which  detach  themselves  from  the  blossom  and  find 
their  way,  or  are  carried,  to  the  germ  or  female  cells,  when  the 
male  soon  disappears,  and  the  female  cell  is  found  to  contain  an 
embryo  plant,  in  what  we  call  a  seed,  soon  to  be  surrounded  by 
the  pulp  of  the  fruit.  This  is  the  commencement  of  propagation 
by  seed,  and  here  the  nev:  varieties  are  formed.  If  the  pollen  or 
male  cell  is  of  the  same  kind,  the  embryo  plaut  in  the  seed  will  be 
true  to  its  kind  ;  but  if  a  male  cell  of  another  kind  unite  with  the 
germ  cell,  the  embryo  plant  in  the  cell  or  seed  will  be  a  hybrid  or 
mixed  cell,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  both  kinds,  but  in  itself  will 
be  a  new  and  independent  variety.  It  becomes  a  perfect  embryo 
cell,  and  one  from  which  not  only  a  new  plant  is  to  be  formed,  but  a 
new  variety,  as  tenacious  of  its  kind  and  peculiarities  as  any 
natural  plant.  It  can  never  essentially  change,  except  from  the 
influence  of  some  other  plant,  in  the  same  way  as  it  was  itself 
formed.  We  can  now  see  whence  come  our  new  varieties.  When 
the  germ  or  female  cell  in  Mr.  Dana's  Seckel  united  with  a  pollen 
or  male  cell  from  his  Winter  Nelis,  a  new  embryo  cell  or  seed  was 
formed,  and  that  cell  was  Dana's  Hovey,  and  every  particle  of 
that  kind  of  wood  in  the  world  came  from  that  one  cell.  Again, 
when  the  germ  cell  of  Mr.  Dana's  Seckel  was  united  with  the  male 
cell  from  the  Belle  Lucrative,  the  embryo  cell  of  the  President 
Clark  was  originated.  When  the  germ  cell  of  Mr.  Clapp's  Bartlett 
was  uniled  with  the  pollen  or  male  cell  of  the  Flemish  Beauty, 
Clapp's  Favorite  was  the  result. 

This  is  cross-fertilization,  and  it  matters  not  whether  these  male 
cells  were  carried  by  the  wind,  by  insects,  or  by  Mr.  Wilder* s 
camel' s-hair  pencil,  that  has  done  so  much  such  work  ;  if  the  two 
cells  are  united,  the  result  is  equally  a  cross. 

In  this  way  came  the  Bartlett.  the  Seckel,  the  Baldwin,  the 
Gravenstein  ;  indeed  every  seedling  that  differs  from  the  parent 
tree.  Now,  I  suppose  there  is  very  little  doubt  in  any  well-in- 
formed mind  that  this  is  the  way  in  which  new  varieties  of  fruit 
are   obtained.     But    there  is   another  matter,  somewhat   related, 
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about  which  there  will  be  more  difference  of  opinion.  Sometimes 
nature  is  forced  out  of  her  regular  course  and  produces  some  verj7 
curious  anomalies.  When,  for  instance,  a  tree  bears  sweet  and 
sour  apples  united,  —  two  halves  of  different  apples  apparently 
joined  together,  —  and  the  trees  continue  to  do  it  for  a  century  or 
more,  the  quality  being  transmitted  to  other  trees  ;  when  a  limb 
that  has  always  borne  Baldwins,  without  any  apparent  cause  sud- 
denly bears  russets  ;  in  short,  when  we  see  the  large  class  of 
wonders  which  we  call  sports  because  we  cannot  understand  them, 
we  ask,  when  shall  we  understand  these?  I  think  President  Clark, 
in  his  essay  before  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Agriculture,  in 
1870,  hit  upon  an  advanced  idea,  which  we  may  sometime  better 
understand.  Speaking  of  the  mixing  of  qualities  in  hybrid  fruits 
and  flowers,  and  of  sports  by  grafting,  he  says  it  may  be  possible 
that  a  part  of  a  cell  of  the  graft  may  unite  with  a  part  of  the  cell 
of  the  stock,  and  thus  form  a  kind  of  mechanically  crossed  cell 
which  will  produce  itself  with  infinite  variations.  May  not  this 
be  the  key  to  the  mixed  apple  ;  to  Mr.  Meehan's  experiments 
with  split  buds ;  and  to  a  multitude  of  wonders  that  have  long 
perplexed  the  curious?  But  these  are  of  little  importance  com- 
pared with  the  process  of  hybridizing,  which  is  giving  us  our 
best  varieties  of  fruits  and  flowers. 

Discussion. 

Charles  M.  Hovey  said  that,  according  to  his  observation  of  the 
experiments  which  have  been  made  in  raising  new  pears,  the  essay- 
ist is  correct.  The  practice  of  Van  Mons's  method  would  result, 
even  without  cross-fertilization,  in  the  production  of  new  varieties, 
We  have  the  Seckel,  Lawrence,  Pratt,  Sheldon,  Brandywine,  and 
other  fine  pears,  of  the  origin  of  which  we  know  nothing  more 
than  that  they  were  found  growing  wild,  and  are  not  the  results 
of  artificial  fertilization.  Those  who  raise  new  fruits  are  often 
mistaken  in  regard  to  their  parentage  ;  for  it  is  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  keep  correct  records,  and  fruits  are  thought  to  be  seedlings 
which  are  not.  Van  Mons  received  the  Fondante  des  Bois  pear 
and  grafted  it  in  his  nursery,  and  when  Mr.  Braddick  visited 
him  he  extolled  the  Beurre  Spence,  which  he  claimed  as  one  of 
his  seedlings,  as  the  finest  of  all  pears  ;  but  this  has  finally  proved, 
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after  repeated  attempts  to  obtain  the  true  variety,  to  be  only  the 
Fondante  des  Bois,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called  here,  the  Flemish 
Beauty.  Many  years  ago,  when  the  Lewis  pear  was  introduced, 
the  speaker  planted  six  or  eight  trees  ;  but  it  proved  to  be  a  small, 
green,  unprofitable  fruit,  and  he  grafted  them  over  with  Beurre 
Bosc.  Two  or  three  years  ago  he  found  on  some  of  his  Beurre 
Bosc  trees' a  small  green  pear,  which  would  have  led  some  persons 
to  suppose  that  the  Bosc  had  sported ;  but  it  proved  that  the  man 
who  was  sent  to  cut  Bosc  scions,  from  the  trees  which  had  origi- 
nally been  Lewis,  had  cut  the  shoots  which  often  spring  from  the 
grafted  branches. 

The  Sheldon,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  of  pears,  has  not  been 
appreciated,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  not  in  so  good  demand  as  a 
few  years  ago,  and  the  speaker  asked  why  the  price  of  the  varie- 
ties of  finer  quality,  like  Sheldon  and  Beurre  Superfin,  has  depre- 
ciated. He  read,  from  a  memorandum  of  his  sales  of  pears  from 
1862  to  1879  inclusive,  the  prices  obtained  for  Bartletts,  Merriams, 
Buffums,  and  Sheldons,  showing  that  the  highest  price  of  the  first 
was  six  dollars  per  bushel  in  1868,  and  the  lowest  one  dollar  and 
twelve  cents  in  1879  ;  of  the  Merriam,  four  dollars  and  seventy- 
five  cents  in  1868  and  1869,  and  one  dollar  and  three  cents  in  1879  ; 
of  the  Buffum  five  dollars  in  1864,  1865,  and  1866,  and  fifty  cents 
in  1878  and  1879  ;  and  of  the  Sheldon  eight  dollars  in  1867,  and 
one  dollar  and  twenty  cents  in  1879. 

Mr.  Hovey  recommended  the  Beurre  Superfin  and  Pratt  as, 
with  the  Sheldon,  three  of  the  finest  pears.  He  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  Society  has  not  done  anything  lately  to  extend 
the  cultivation  of  pears  of  superior  quality.  Premiums  are  now 
offered  simply  for  single  varieties  instead  of  for  collections,  and 
the  kinds  selected  are  such  as  will  sell  best  in  the  market.  He 
has  sometimes  thought  that  the  fewer  new  pears  we  have  the 
better.  The  Beurre  d'Anjou  is  valuable  for  its  long  season  ;  but 
the  Sheldon  is  superior  to  it  in  qualitj'. 

Mr.  Talbot  asked  if  the  quickly  perishing  nature  of  the  Sheldon 
is  not  a  cause  of  the  low  estimation  in  which  it  is  held  in  the 
market. 

Mr.  Hovey  thought  it  was  not. 

Robert  Manning  thought  that  the  suddenly  decaying  nature  of  the 
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Sheldon  is  the  cause,  and  the  only  cause,  of  its  unpopularity  in 
the  market. 

Leander  Wetherell  asked  whether  the  tree  is  a  good  grower. 

Mr.  Hovey  replied  that  no  fault  could  be  found  with  it  in  this 
respect. 

William  C.  Strong  asked  whether  it  does  not  sometimes  crack. 

Mr.  Hovey  had  seen  a  very  few  cracked.  The  Columbia  is  a 
capital  winter  pear,  but  it  has  the  great  fault  of  blowing  off  the 
tree ;  he  could  not  get  six  bushels  from  twenty-live  trees  in 
exposed  places.  The  stem  is  brittle,  while  that  of  the  Vicar  of 
Winkfield  gives,  so  that  the  pears  seldom  blow  off. 

He  thought  the  Society  could  not  do  better  than  to  encourage  in 
every  way  the  orchard  culture  of  the  apple.  He  spoke  of  a 
project  before  the  Legislature  to  encourage  the  growth  of  timber, 
and  thought  it  would  be  well  for  the  Society  to  petition  for  the 
exemption  of  orchards  and  timber  lands  from  taxation.  In  apple 
culture,  as  in  all  else,  the  small  farmers  are  at  the  mercy  of  the 
large.  Packing  is  of  the  highest  importance  ;  the  man  who  packs 
makes  the  money.  Purchasers  of  apples  will  not  buy  those  poorly 
packed,  except  at  a  very  low  price. 

We  need  to  bear  in  mind  that  we  cannot  judge  of  the  value 
of  a  new  fruit  under  ten  years'  trial.  The  Doyenne  du  Cornice  is 
of  inestimable  value,  though  the  twigs  are  sometimes  winter-killed. 
It  was  brought  to  this  country  in  1851,  when  the  late  Hon.  Joseph 
S.  Cabot,  afterwards  president  of  this  Society,  and  the  speaker, 
sent  to  Andre"  Leroy  orders  for  new  pears,  Mr.  Hovey's  including 
fifty  trees  of  the  Doyenne  du  Cornice.  Though  introduced  before 
Dana's  Hovey,  it  is  even  now  little  known,  and  probably  not 
twenty  bushels  are  sent  to  Boston  market  annually.  The  speaker 
agreed  with  Mr.  Strong,  that  a  few  varieties  are  more  profitable 
for  market  than  many.  But  the  promotion  of  market  culture  is 
only  part  of  the  purpose  of  this  Society  ;  it  is  important  to  have 
new  pears,  and  to  encourage  their  introduction.  The  Dana's 
Hovey  resembles  the  Seckel  in  habit  of  growth. 

Mr.  Talbot  said  that  a  Seckel  and  a  Winter  Nelis  tree  were 
prominent  in  Mr.  Dana's  yard. 

Mr.  Hove}^  said  that  Mr.  Dana  saved  the  seed  of  all  good  pears 
that  he  ate.     He  produced  about  six  good  varieties,  including  the 
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America.  Augustus  Dana,  and  Excelsior.  The  Augustus  Dana  is 
delicious,  but  a  miserable  grower.  The  Shawmut  cracked  aud 
rotted   at   the  core.     Out  of  the  best  six  varieties  originated  by 

Mr.  Daua,  the  Dana's  Hovev  is  the  oulv  one  that  really  does  him 

•  - 

credit. 

Mr.  TTetherell  asked  Mr.  Talbot  how,  on  the  principles  laid 
dowu  by  him.  he  explaiued  the  production  of  a  new  variety  of 
fruit  greatly  superior  to  either  parent. 

Mr.  Talbot  said  that  Mr.  Daua  gave  Col.  Stone  to  understand 
that  the  seed  from  which  he  raised  his  new  pears  came  from  his 
own  garden.  —  perhaps  not  all.  but  nearly  all ;  and  Mr.  Talbot 
thought  there  was  a  strong  probability  that  the  Dana's  Hovey 
came  from  the  union  of  the  Seckel  and  Winter  Nelis. 

Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  said  that  when  the  Columbia  pear  was 
first  brought  to  notice  he  was  anxious  to  test  every  new  variety, 
and  he  got  half  a  bushel  of  them  from  John  Thorburn  at  an  ex- 
pense of  fourteen  dollars.  He  wished  to  bear  testimony  to  Mr. 
Dana's  zeal  for  the  truth  and  fairness  of  statement  so  far  as  he 
knew  ;  but  his  trees  were  crowded,  and  it  was  difficult  to  ascertain 
what  his  crosses  really  were.  All  honor  to  him  :  the  pear  which 
bears  his  name  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Hovey' s  will  perpetuate 
his  memory.  Van  Moiis  was  one  of  the  illustrious  pioneers  in 
fruit  culture  ;  but  the  speaker  in  his  address  before  the  American 
Pomological  Society,  in  1856,  alluded  to  him  as  proceeding  on  an 
incorrect  theory.  The  essayist  today  has  stated  the  fact  fairly,  — 
no  wild  seedling  will  ever  change  unless  fertilized  by  some  other 
variety.  Van  Mons  not  only  raised  new  varieties,  but  collected 
them  wherever  he  found  good  kinds,  and  planted  them  in  the  same 
orchard  with  the  parents  of  his  seedlings,  and  he  could  no  more 
prevent  cross-fertilization  among  them  than  he  could  among  corn, 
or  squashes,  or  melons.  Xo  man  in  his  day  did  so  much  for  the 
production  of  new  fruits.  The  speaker  had  visited  his  old  garden 
in  Belgium,  aud  wished  to  give  all  honor  to  him. 

We  desire  to  stick  in  a  pin  where  we  have  established  a  fact ; 
and  these  facts  in  regard  to  the  production  of  new  fruits  by 
Van  Mons  are  well  settled.  So.  also,  are  the  principles  respecting 
the  overbearing  of  trees.  The  advantage  of  taking  off  the  blos- 
soms of  Baldwin  and  other  apple  trees  in  the  even  year  is  estab- 
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lished,  and  needs  no  further  discussion.  '  Mr.  Wilder  quoted  from 
the  last  report  of  the  American  Pomological  Society  an  instance 
where  an  enthusiastic  old  orchardist,  in  this  State,  at  an  expense 
of  sixty  dollars,  removed  the  blossoms  from  his  trees  in  1880,  and 
as  a  result  harvested  six  hundred  barrels  of  apples  in  1881,  which 
he  sold  at  the  orchard  for  twenty-one  hundred  dollars.  The  prin- 
ciple in  nature  is  simple  :  if  a  man  or  a  beast  is  overworked  it 
must  have  rest ;  and  it  is  the  same  with  a  tree. 

Pear  blight  is  a  mystery  which  we  know  nothing  about.  It 
comes  in  a  certain  region  for  a  time,  and  then  disappears  for  fif- 
teen or  twenty  years.  In  Messrs.  Clapp  and  Wood's  orchards 
some  varieties  have  blighted,  while  in  the  speaker's  the  same 
kinds  have  not.  It  may  strike  the  same  varieties  again.  He  was 
surprised  to  hear  that  the  Beurre  Bosc  blighted.  The  cause  may 
be  in  the  soil,  or  it  may  be  in  currents  of  air. 

Mistakes  will  sometimes  occur  with  the  most  careful  cultivators. 
A  bud  will  sometimes  spring  out  from  the  stock,  and  take  the 
lead  of  a  graft.  If  not  ascertained,  scions  from  it  may  be  dissemi- 
nated, and  in  this  way  many  varieties  are  sent  out  under  wrong 
names.  In  regard  to  such  pears  as  the  Buffum  and  Doyenne  Bous- 
sock,  which  he  had  recommended,  Mr.  Wilder  said  that  in  1879 
he  had  a  hundred  and  sixty  bushels  of  Bunrims,  which  averaged 
over  a  dollar  per  bushel,  and  a  hundred  bushels  or  more  of  Merri- 
ams,  which  brought  more  than  the  Buffums. 

Mr.  Hovey  said  that  in  1879  the  crop  was  larger,  and  the  sea- 
son was  dry. 

Mr.  Wilder  said  it  was  wonderful  that  Van  Mons,  with  such 
parents  as  he  had,  could  produce  such  pears  as  Beurre  d'Anjou 
and  Beurre  Bosc.  If  the  Seckel  and  Winter  Nelis  are  crossed 
they  cannot  produce  a  poor  pear.  He  did  not  think  that  seedlings 
from  such  kinds  would  ever  run  back  ;  running  back  is  not  the 
law,  but  the  exception.  "  Give  me  a  good  son,"  said  he,  "  and  I 
will  show  you  that  he  had  a  good  mother." 

Mr.  Hovey  asked  Mr.  Wilder  whether  all  his  seedlings  from 
the  Beurre  d'Anjou  were  equal  to  the  parent. 

Mr.  Wilder  replied  that  they  are  all  good,  but  none  superior  to 
the  parent.  He  went  on  to  speak  of  the  progress  of  pomology  in 
this    country,  which   he   said   was   unsurpassed   by   anything   on 
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record.  When  he  wrote  his  last  address  for  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Pomological  Society,  he  thought  some  might  consider 
his  prophecies  extravagant ;  but  every  part  of  our  country  has  its 
fruits  ;  even  on  the  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  the 
native  grapes  festoon  the  trees,  and  improved  kinds  can  be  grown 
from  them.  In  New  Mexico  figs,  oranges,  and  other  fruits  are 
abundant ;  indeed,  fruit  is  reported  from  every  State  and  Territory, 
even  the  Indian  Territory.  Texas  is  larger  than  the  New  England 
and  Middle  States  and  Maryland  together,  and  in  respect  to  cli- 
mate may  be  divided  into  three  portions,  in  the  southern  of  which 
pear  blight  is  unknown.  In  Georgia  a  fruit  grower  has  planted 
an  orchard  of  six  hundred  acres  of  one  variety  of  apple,  the 
Shockley.  The  utilization  of  cotton  seed  is  destined  to  prove  the 
greatest  regenerator  of  the  soil  in  the  South.  For  every  bale  of 
ginned  cotton  half  a  ton  of  seed  is  produced,  worth  twelve  dol- 
lars per  ton.  This  yields  thirty-five  gallons  of  oil  per  ton,  worth 
forty  cents  per  gallon  in  the  crude  state,  and  the  cake  is  worth 
eighteen  dollars  per  ton  for  cattle  food.  Providence  is  providing 
for  us. 

John  B.  Moore  asked  Mr.  Wilder  whether  he  had  ever  raised  a 
better  strawberry  than  the  President  Wilder. 

Mr.  Wilder  said  that  in  former  years  he  never  could  get  a 
better  one  than  the  Hovey,  and,  after  repeated  trials,  concluded  it 
was  useless  to  try.  But  when  La  Constante  came,  with  its  beauty 
of  form  and  color  and  fine  quality,  he  made  the  attempt  to  com- 
bine these  new  characteristics  with  those  of  the  Hovey,  and,  out  of 
sixty-four  seedlings,  two,  the  President  Wilder  and  No.  GO,  were 
evidently  superior.  But  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  you  cannot 
progress,  and  in  quality  and  beauty  of  form  and  color  the  Wilder 
is  thus  far  unsurpassed. 

Mr.  Moore  asked  Mr.  Wilder  whether  he  had  not  raised  a  great 
many  poor  strawberries. 

Mr.  Wilder  said  he  had  already  stated  that  out  of  sixty-four 
seedlings  only  two  were  superior. 

Mr.  Hovey  said  that  his  experience  in  raising  seedling  straw- 
berries did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Wilder' s  view,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  produce  a  poor  pear  from  a  cross  between  the 
Seek  el  and  Winter   Nelis.      In    raising    cross-fertilized    seedling 
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strawberries  five  hundred  out  of  a  thousand  were  poorer  than 
either  parent,  and  it  would  be  the  same  with  a  cross  between  the 
Seckel  and  Winter  Nelis. 

Mr.  Wilder  said  that  the  condition  of  the  parents  when  impreg- 
nation takes  place  is  most  important.  When  the  flowers  are  im- 
perfect, as  good  results  cannot  be  expected  as  when  the  pollen  is 
applied  at  the  right  moment  of  contact. 

Mr.  Hovey  asked  haw  Mr.  Talbot  accounted  for  the  superiority 
of  the  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  pear,  which  was  found  growing  wild 
in  a  hedge,  or  of  the  Seckel. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  method  pursued  in  raising  the 
Hovey' s  seedling  strawberry,  Mr.  Hovey  said  that  he  had  culti- 
vated thirty  varieties,  and  found  that  most  of  them  suffered  from 
the  winter.  He  selected  six  plants,  one  or  two  of  which  were 
Early  Virginia,  and  cultivated  them  carefully,  and,  before  the 
flowers  are  opened,  pushed  away  the  petals,  and  cut  out  the  sta- 
mens, and  applied  the  pollen  of  six  different  varieties.  They  were 
then  covered  with  gauze  to  prevent  fertilization  by  any  other 
means. 

Mr.  Talbot  said  that  Mr.  Hovey  took  the  qualities  of  the  Early 
Virginia,  and,  by  crossing  them  with  other  varieties,  brought  out 
other  qualities. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Hovey's  question,  how  he  accounted  for  the 
excellence  of  the  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  and  Seckel  pears,  he 
said  the  same  might  be  asked  concerning  the  Bartlett  and  other 
varieties.  Every  seed  contains  an  embryo  plant,  made  by  its  own 
kind,  or  by  crossing  with  some  other.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Wilder 
that  the  condition  of  the  male  and  female  cells  which  produced 
good  kinds  was  favorable  at  the  moment  of  crossing.  We  cannot 
know  the  condition  of  all  the  seedlings.  In  Winchester,  pollen 
was  carried  by  the  bees  and  formed  the  Baldwin  apple.  Every 
seed  not  fertilized  by  a  different  variety  will  reproduce  itself.  If 
kept  isolated  it  will  never  change. 

John  B.  Moore,  in  reply  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Wilder,  con- 
cerning the  Early  Concord  corn,  said  that  he  was  obliged  to  keep 
up  the  quality  by  selection.  The  idea  had  been  held  out  that 
in  raising  new  fruits  you  have  only  to  sow  the  seed  of  good 
kinds  to  get  all  good  varieties  ;  but  his  experience  in  raising  seed- 
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Hug  strawberries  had  been  the  same  as  Mr.  Hovey's.  So,  also, 
in  raising  grapes  :  when  you  put  the  pollen  in  contact  with  the 
stigma,  you  are  not  sure  of  anything  but  that  you  will  get  many 
poor  ones. 

Mr.  Hovey  said  that  in  England  he  visited  a  dahlia  grower, 
who  raised  an  acre  of  seedlings  every  year,  but  never  saved  more 
than  five  as  good  as  the  parents.  It  is  the  same  with  pelargo- 
niums :  Mr.  Beck  raised  a  house-full  every  year,  but  saved  only 
five  or  six  better  than  the  parents.  In  any  fruit  or  flower  we  may 
be  sure  of  the  same  result.  The  essayist  is  so  far  right,  as  that 
by  bringing  two  varieties  together  we  gain  a  little.  Cultivation 
does  more,  and  then  comes  a  "  break."  Rhododendrons  were 
cultivated  many  years  without  change,  until  the  Himalayan  species 
were  introduced  and  crossed  with  them.  In  a  hundred  pears 
crossed  with  the  best  varieties,  seventy-five  may  be  poor,  twenty- 
four  good,  and  perhaps  one  better  than  the  parent. 

Mr.  Talbot  said  that  Sachs  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
cell  is  never  permanently  changed  by  cultivation. 

Mr.  TVetherell  said  that  Mr.  Talbot  had  told  us  that  if  we 
plant  any  variety  of  fruit,  the  Baldwin  apple,  for  instauce.  away 
from  all  other  varieties,  the  seed  will  reproduce  the  parent ;  but  the 
speaker  thought  that  the  parents  of  the  Baldwin  might  crop  out  in 
the  seedlings  from  it.  Robins  and  chipping  squirrels,  in  a  state  of 
nature,  produce  the  same,  from  generation  to  generation,  but  when 
domesticated  they  change.  How  can  we  explain  the  fact  that  a 
thorough-bred  animal  mated  with  a  scrub  produces  a  larger  animal 
than  either  of  the  parents  ;  and.  if  a  cow.  one  that  will  give  more 
milk  than  the  mother?  How  can  we  account  for  one  good  factor 
and  one  poor  one  producing  a  better  result  than  two  good  ones? 
AYhy  do  Mr.  Moore  and  Mr.  Hovey.  in  raising  seedling  straw- 
berries, get  so  many  inferior  results  from  two  good  factors?  If 
you  cannot  change  the  germ,  how  have  we  got  the  improved  varie- 
ties of  fruit? 

Mr.  Talbot  said  that  one  of  the  conditions  of  producing  an  im- 
proved variety  is  that  the  male  and  female  cells  must  be  in  the 
best  condition  :  but  this  might  happen  only  once. 

Mr.  Hovey  said  that  the  largest  fruited  species  of  strawberry 
were  introduced  into  Europe  from  this  continent.     One  of  these 
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is  the  Chili,  of  which  a  friend  brought  him  some  fruit  from  its 
native  country,  where  they  are  sold  strung  on  strings.  Another 
species  is  the  grandiflora,  from  Surinam.  AVhen  the  European 
strawberries  were  fertilized  with  these,  large  varieties  were  the 
result.  All  the  improved  garden  azaleas  are  hybrids,  between 
nudiflora,  Pontica,  viscosa,  and  calendulacea.  If  two  apples  are 
crossed,  new  varieties  are  produced. 

Mr.  Wilder  said  that  you  must  take  the  best  parents  to  pro- 
duce the  best  results. 

William  C.  Strong  expressed  his  full  sympathy  with  all  who 
were  experimenting  to  produce  improved  fruits.  He  thought  Mr. 
Dana's  experiments  very  encouraging,  and  that  we  ought  not  to 
be  discouraged  by  the  large  percentage  of  poor  fruits.  Darwin 
has  demonstrated  that  the  tendency  of  cross-fertilization  is  to 
improve,  and  that  of  self-fertilization  is  not. 

J.  W.  Manning  said  that  the  Baldwin  apple  originated  in  Wil- 
mington, and  not  in  Winchester,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Talbot.  John 
Butters,  of  Wilmington,  in  1863,  when  he  was  eighty-three  years 
old,  told  the  speaker  that  it  originated  on  his  grandfather's  place, 
and  that  he  had  eaten  fruit  from  the  original  tree.  It  seemed  to 
be  earlier  than  those  grown  now,  and  had  yellower  flesh.  The 
reason  people  do  not  find  apple  raising  profitable  is  that  they  do 
not  raise  all  Baldwins. 

It  was  announced  that  on  the  next  Saturday  Warren  H.  Man- 
ning would  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Best  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants 
and  their  Culture,"  and  that  the  discussion  following  would  be 
opened  by  C.  M.  Atkinson  and  Joseph  H.  Woodford. 

Rev.  A.  B.  Muzzey,  on  account  of  other  engagements,  resigned 
his  position  as  chairman  of  the  committee  to  collect  information 
in  regard  to  trees,  interesting  for  their  size,  beaut}r,  or  historical 
associations,  and  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  was  appointed  in  his 
place.     Robert  Manning  was  added  to  the  committee. 
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BUSINESS   MEETING. 

Saturday,  January  28,  1882. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11  o'clock, 
President  Hayes  in  the  chair.  No  business  being  brought  before 
the  meeting,  it 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  February  4. 


MEETING   FOR   DISCUSSION. 

This  was  opened  by  the  reading  of  the  two  following  papers  by 
the  authors  :  — 

The  Best  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants  and  their  Cultivation. 

By  Warren  H.  Manning,  Reading. 

It  is  evident  that  there  is  an  increasing  interest  in  the  cultivation 
of  hardy  herbaceous  plants. 

The  use  of  tender  plants  and  annuals  for  bedding  purposes  in 
summer  decoration  has  been  in  vogue  for  about  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  they  have  almost  entirely  superseded  hardy  herba- 
ceous plants  for  general  cultivation.  Extremely  brilliant  and 
beautiful  effects  are  produced  by  them  in  beds,  ribbon  gardening, 
and  mosaic  work,  —  and,  in  many  situations,  it  is  not  desirable  that 
they  should  be  superseded  by  anything  less  showy ;  but  that 
harcly  herbaceous  plants  should  be  used  more  generally  in  the 
place  of  tender  plants  and  many  annuals,  and  to  a  considerable 
extent  for  bedding  purposes,  is  desirable. 

The  yearly  renewal  of  tender  plants  requires  a  considerable 
expense  every  spring,  when  there  are  no  means  for  keeping  them 
through  the  winter.  When  such  means  are  at  hand,  a  skill  in 
propagation,  preparation  of  the  soil,  and  after-cultivation,  that 
most  persons  are  unable  to  give,  is  required  to  insure  success. 
The  seeds  of  most  annuals  must  be  carefully  gathered  each  fall, 
planted  in  the  spring,  watched  and  cared  for  during  germination, 
and  then  often  transplanted  or  thinned  out.     These  plants  seldom 
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afford  flowers  until  June  or  July,  and  are  killed  by  the  first  frost ; 
and  after  this  the  bed  is  a  mass  of  decaying  vegetation  or  bare 
earth. 

Hardy  herbaceous  plants,  the  first  cost  of  which  is  but  little  more 
than  tender  plants,  in  good  garden  soil  will  live  and  blossom 
without  failure,  year  after  year,  and  are  continually  increasing,  so 
that  a  person,  with  little  trouble  or  expense,  can  enlarge  his  own 
stock  of  plants  and  give  to  his  neighbors. 

With  a  proper  selection  of  one  or  two  dozen  species,  flowers 
will  be  had  from  the  time  the  ground  is  open  in  the  spring  until 
it  is  closed  by  the  severe  frosts  ;  and  with  a  greater  number  of 
species  and  varieties  all  colors  can  be  found  among  the  flowers 
at  any  time  during  the  season,  and  in  a  collection  of  hardy  her- 
baceous plants  there  is  a  never-ending  variety  and  source  of  in- 
vestigation, study,  and  experiment.  For  the  lover  of  flowers  there 
are  new  beauties  every  day,  and  new  flowers  open  for  his  pleas- 
ure at  short  intervals.  For  the  botanist  a  large  collection  of 
herbaceous  plants  is  a  valuable  field  for  study  and  investigation. 
For  the  horticulturist  there  is  an  immense  field  in  the  introduction 
of  new  species,  in  the  cultivation  of  rare  and  difficult  species,  and, 
above  all,  in  the  development  of  this  class  of  plants,  or  certain 
sections  of  it,  b\'  hybridization,  by  selection  of  the  best  seeds  and 
seedlings,  and  by  careful  propagation  of  sports  and  curious  seed- 
lings. 

See  what  has  been  done  with  the  Hollyhock,  Phloxes,  Irises 
and  Delphiniums  ;  why  not  improve  other  flowers  as  well  ?  In 
England  the  Pentstemons  of  our  country  are  found  to  vary  freely 
under  cultivation  ;  and  fine  varieties  have  been  obtained  in  all 
shades  of  red,  blue,  and  orange  scarlet.  Here  is  a  broad  field  for 
any  cultivator  who  wishes  to  work  up  some  specialty.  The  Anem- 
ones are  another  promising  class  for  cultivators  ;  the  beautiful 
European  varieties  of  Anemone  coronaria  are  not  hardy  here  ;  but 
there  are  hardy  species  and  varieties,  with  shades  of  red,  blue, 
white,  yellow,  and  greenish-yellow,  and  double  varieties.  The  Lilies 
are  a  most  interesting  class  for  the  hybridizer  to  work  among,  and 
many  other  promising  flowei  s  might  be  mentioned  ;  but  any  person 
who  is  sufficiently  interested  will  find  them  for  himself. 

Where  room  and  money  are  limited,  a  hardy  herbaceous  bed  is 
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preferable  to  the  usual  bed  of  tender  plants  or  annuals.  The 
herbaceous  bed  may  not  be  so  showy,  but  to  the  constant  observer 
it  is  many  times  more  interesting. 

The  usual  arrangement  of  a  hardy  herbaceous  bed  is  with  the 
taller  plants  behiud,  or  in  the  middle,  descending  gradually  to  the 
low-growing  species  on  the  edge.  Regard  should  be  had  to  a 
proper  contrast  of  colors,  and  a  sufficient  variety  in  the  plants  ; 
but  we  can  vary  this  arrangement  and  produce  fine  bedding  effects 
with  hardy  plants. 

Funkia  Sieboldii  variegata,  the  Variegated  Da}7  Lily,  is  strongly 
and  beautifully  marked  with  yellow,  has  a  finely  formed  leaf,  aud 
stands  the  sun.  The  colors  in  this,  as  well  as  in  all  variegated 
herbaceous  plants,  can  to  a  great  extent  be  prevented  from  fading 
by  picking  the  flower  buds.  This  plant  would  make  a  fine  bed, 
and  be  effective  earlier  than  tender  plants,  and  the  colors  would 
last  well  through  the  season.  The  other  variegated  varieties  of 
the  Funkia  do  not  stand  the  sun  well,  but  would  make  nice  beds  in 
shady  spots,  where  few  other  things  would  grow. 

The  variegated  Symphytum  or  Comfrey  has  a  very  bright  yellow 
and  dark  green  variegation,  and  forms  a  graceful  tuft  of  large  leaves 
that  would  be  fine  for  the  centre  of  a  bed. 

Genlranthus  ruber,  the  Spurred  Valerian,  has  a  light  glaucous 
green  foliage,  and  a  profusion  of  carmine  flowers  through  the  sum- 
mer. 

Spiraea  Ulmaria  variegata  has  a  cushion  of  pinnate  leaves,  marked 
with  a  broad  patch  of  yellow  through  the  centre  of  each  leaflet,  and 
it  holds  its  color  remarkably  well,  even  after  flowering. 

A  bed  of  Phlox  amoena  bordered  with  Phlox  subulata,  having 
some  of  the  choice  varieties  of  common  Phlox  in  it,  would  furnish 
flowers  from  the  first  of  May  to  the  middle  of  October,  and  the 
ever  green  leaves  of  the  low-growing  species  would  keep  the  bed 
looking  well  the  remainder  of  the  year.  If  the  fading  flowers  of 
the  common  Phlox  are  picked,  flowering  side-shoots  will  be  thrown 
up  that  will  greatly  extend  the  season  of  flowering  ;  and  I  will  add 
here  that  if  this  Phlox  is  divided  in  the  fall,  just  after  flowering, 
the  pieces  will  form  fine  blooming  plants  for  the  next  year. 

Dicentra  eximia  has  beautiful  fern-like,  glaucous  leaves,  and 
clusters  of  pink-purple  flowers  that  are  produced  through  the  sum- 
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met*  and  into  the  fall.  Dicentra  speclabilis  would  make  a  fine 
centre  for  a  bed  of  the  foregoing,  and  if  it  is  cut  back  as  soon  as 
the  flowers  are  developed,  to  stimulate  a  new  growth,  it  will  flower 
from  May  to  September. 

A  bed  of  lilies  having  the  surface  of  the  ground  covered  with 
Phlox  subula'a,  Cerastium  Biebersteinii,  or  other  shallow  rooting 
plants,  would  no  doubt  be  effective  and  successful.  The  foliage 
of  the  covering  plants  would  be  pleasing  through  the  winter,  the 
flowers  would  add  their  charms  in  the  spring,  while  the  lilies  were 
developing,  and,  above  all,  the  surface  plants  would  keep  the  soil 
and  the  stems  of  the  lilies  cool  in  summer,  and  protect  them  in 
winter,  —  conditions  that  would  be  very  favorable  to  the  lilies.  It  is 
a  good  plan  to  place  a  handful  of  coal-ashes  about  each  lily  bulb 
when  it  is  planted,  to  prevent  decay  and  to  drive  away  insects. 

Many  other  combinations  can  be  made,  and  when  the  same 
amount  of  study,  care,  and  investigation  is  given  to  the  hardy 
plants  as  has  been  given  to  the  tender  ones,  I  believe  that  equally 
as  fine  effects  can  be  produced  with  them. 

Hardy  herbaceous  plants  with  large  ornamental  foliage  are  not 
numerous.  Bocconia  Japonica  has  a  very  fine  foliage,  and  would 
be  more  valuable  if  it  would  only  stay  where  it  is  put.  Probably 
many  plants  will  be  found  that  will  make  fine  foliage  effects. 

Grass  beds  are  very  graceful,  and  look  well  from  early  in  the 
season  until  severe  frosts. 

Eulalia  Japonica  variegata  and  E.  Japonica  zebrina  are  great 
additions  to  this  class  of  plants.  They  require  a  little  protection 
in  winter. 

Festuca  glauca,  a  low-growing  grass,  forms  a  mass  of  fine, 
glaucous  leaves  with  a  distinct  bluish  tinge,  —  a  very  striking  color. 
This  plant  is  nice  for  a  border,  and  would  make  a  fine  contrast 
with  other  plants. 

Panicum  virgatum  is  fine  in  foliage  and  flower. 

Air  a  variegata  is  a  pretty  dwarf  grass,  with  a  bright  yellow 
stripe. 

Arundo  donax,  and  the  variegated  variety,  are  effective  in  a 
grass  bed,  but  require  protection  in  winter. 

Acorns  Calamus  variegatus,  the  Variegated  Sweet  Flag,  is  pretty, 
and  does  well  not  only  in  wet  land,  but  also  in  a  good  garden  soil. 
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The  wild  garden  is  a  desirable  feature  hi  an  estate  where  there 
is  plenty  of  room  and  a  suitable  place.  Here  fine  foreign  flowers 
can  be  introduced  among  the  already  growing  natural  ones  with 
fine  effect  :  beautiful  aquatics  in  the  waters  :  bog  plants  in  their 
places,  and  woodland  plants  among  the  trees,  giving  each  plant 
the  place  most  suited  to  it :  aud  the  natural  beauties  of  a  place  can 
be  greatly  added  to  without  giving  an  artificial  appearance. 

Hardy  succulents  are  used  with  a  fine  effect  in  succulent  beds, 
and  they  will  no  doubt  have  a  more  prominent  place  in  the  future 
garden.  They  will  grow  in  the  most  barren  spots.  In  many  of 
them  the  arrangement  of  the  leaves  is  very  pretty,  and  others  have 
fine  flowers. 

The  plants  mentioned  in  this  paper  require  no  special  cultiva- 
tion :  they  will  all  succeed  in  good  garden  soil,  which  should  be 
well  enriched  when  they  are  planted,  and  whenever  the  roots 
are  divided  and  reset,  which  should  be  in  the  fall,  with  protec- 
tion through  the  winter,  or  early  in  the  spring,  and  as  often  as 
every  three  or  four  years,  or  they  will  exhaust  the  soil  about 
them,  and  begin  to  die  out  in  the  middle,  or  will  disappear  en- 
tirely. 

The  beds  should  be  kept  free  from  weeds.  Many  of  the  tall- 
growing  plants  will  require  staking  :  the  stake  should  not  be  con- 
spicuous, and  care  should  be  taken  that  the  form  of  the  plant  is 
not  disfigured  by  tying. 

Delphinium*.  Aconites,  and  probably  many  other  plants,  can  be 
made  to  flower  the  second  time  by  cutting  down  the  growth  as 
soon  as  the  flower  fades.  It  is  better  to  grow  Aquilegias  every 
other  year  from  seed,  as  they  are  liable  to  disappear  after  a  season 
of  flowering. 

I  would  name  the  folio  wins:  additional  list  of  hardy  and 
desirable  plants  :  — 

Achillea  tomentosa.  Aquilegia  cserulea. 

sin  variety.  ••  Canadensis. 

Anemone  Japonica.  White  and  Asclepias  tuberosa. 

Pink.  -^juga  reptans   and  the  varie- 
Pulsatilla.  gated  var. 

Aquilegia  chrysantha.  Astilbe  Japonica. 
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Campanula  Carpatica  and  vars. 
' '  rotundif  olia        and 

vars. 
4 '  Trachelium         and 

vars. 
Clematis  coccinea. 

"        recta. 
The   other    beautiful   clematis 
are  often  classed  among  her- 
baceous   plants,  and  are  all 
very  desirable. 
Convallaria    majalis,    and   the 

variegated  var. 
Crocuses  in  variety. 
Dianthus  barbatus. 

u        plumarius. 
Dictamnus  Fraxinella. 
Dodecatheon  Meadia. 
Erigeron  bellidifolius. 
Eupatorium  Fraseri. 
Funkia  ovata. 

"       subcordata. 
Gentian  a  Andre  wsii. 
Gladiolus,    hardy  species   and 

vars. 
Gypsophila  paniculata. 
Helianthus  decapetalus. 

"  multiflorus  plenus. 

Helleborus  niger. 
Hemerocallis  flava. 

"  graminea. 

Hollyhocks  in  variety. 
Hyacinths  in  variety. 
Iberis  corifolia. 
"      Gibraltarica. 
"      sempervirens. 
Iris,  the  many   hardy   species 
and  varieties. 


Jonquils  in  variety. 
Liatris  scariosa. 
"      spicata. 
Lilies,    the    many   hardy  species 

and  varieties. 
Lobelia  cardinalis. 
Lychnis  Chalcedonica  and  vars. 

"       diurna  flore  pleno. 
Lysimachia  Nummularia. 
Ly thrum  roseum  superbum. 
Narcissus  in  variety. 
Opuntia  Rafinesquii. 

u       vulgaris. 
Peeonia,    the    species     and     va- 
rieties. 
Papaver  orientale. 
Pentstemon  barbatus  var. Torreyi. 
"  Cobcea. 

"  grandiflorus. 

Platycodon    grandiflorum    (white 

and  blue) . 
Rudbeckia  maxima. 

"  nitida. 

Saxifraga  cordifolia. 
Sedum  Fabaria. 

Sempervivums,   species    and   va- 
rieties. 
Solidago  Virgaurea  var.  alpina. 
Spiraea  Aruncus. 
"      Filipendula. 
"      lobata. 
rt      palmata. 

"      Ulmaria   and    variegated 
vars. 
Tulips  in  variety. 
Uvularia  grandiflora. 
Valeriana  officinalis. 
Veronica  pulchella. 
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Herbaceous  Plants  and  their  Culture. 

By  Joseph  H.  Woodford,  Newton. 

When  an  extensive  border  for  hardy  herbaceous  plants  is  to  be 
made,  the  ground  should  be  deeply  dug  and  well  manured  before 
planting.  The  border,  if  possible,  should  be  in  front  of  evergreens 
and  shrubbery,  avoiding  nearness  to  large  trees,  as  they  send  their 
roots  abroad  and  take  the  goodness  out  of  the  border. 

In  selecting  plants  one  must  carefully  study  their  habits  and 
know  the  color  of  their  blossoms,  and  then  by  judicious  planting 
the  desired  effect  can  be  attained  immediately.  Select  only  good 
kinds  of  plants,  because  there  is  no  scarcity  of  such,  and  reject 
poor  and  weedy  kinds.  The  best  time  to  plant  the  border  is  in  the 
fall,  as  the  flowering  plants  will  bloom  better  the  next  season  than 
if  set  out  in  the  spring.  But  I  would  not  discourage  any  one  from 
spring  planting,  because  it  is  better  to  do  it  then  than  not  at  all. 
There  is  an  endless  variety  of  plants  to  select  from,  so  that  one 
can  produce  any  effect  desired,  and  among  the  most  beautiful  are 
the  Larkspurs.  These  grow  from  two  to  eight  feet  high,  with 
colors  of  every  shade  of  blue  ;  and  the}'  succeed  in  any  good  gar- 
den soil,  but  are  improved  by  liberal  manuring.  They  can  be 
increased  by  division  of  their  roots  or  by  seed.  Their  st}~le  of 
growth  is  bold  and  striking,  and  a  succession  of  bloom  can  be 
kept  up  by  removing  the  centre  spike  of  flowers,  when  new 
flowering  shoots  will  break  from  the  main  stalk.  The  next  class 
of  plants  I  would  recommend  is  the  Phlox.  These  vary  in  color 
from  pure  white  to  all  shades  of  crimson,  red.  and  purple,  and 
they  are  very  beautiful.  The  soil  and  culture  required  are  the 
same  as  for  Larkspurs,  and  they  can  be  had  in  bloom  till  frost 
by  taking  out  the  centre  of  each  spike.  They  form  beautiful 
clumps  from  eighteen  inches  to  four  feet  high.  Anemone  Japonica 
is  another  splendid  plant  for  mixed  borders,  growing  about  three 
feet  high  and  blooming  in  the  fall;  colors  of  bloom,  white,  red, 
and  pink.  Lobelia  cardinalis  has  a  spike  of  very  brilliant  scarlet 
flowers,  growing  to  the  height  of  from  two  to  three  feet.  This, 
also,  can  be  prolonged  in  bloom  till  late  in  the  season,  by  cutting 
out  the  centre  spike  of  flowers.  This  color  is  desirable,  for  it 
enlivens  a  border  amazingly. 
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The  Da}7  Lily  (Funkia)  is  beautiful  for  its  bold  foliage  and 
spikes  of  pure  white,  trumpet-shaped,  sweet  flowers.  The  beauti- 
ful variegated  foliage  of  the  Funkia  Japonica  is  most  desirable  for 
edging. 

Dielytra  sjiectabilis  is  a  very  graceful  plant,  and  the  Pseonies 
are  very  desirable.  I  call  to  mind  a  large  bed  of  these  on  John 
S.  Farlow's  place  —  one  of  the  most  striking  beds  of  flowers  I  ever 
saw.  Spiraea palmala  is  a  good  plant.  The  Aquilegias,  or  Colum- 
bines, are  another  desirable  genus,  because  of  their  endless  variety 
of  bloom.  The  Foxglove  shows  a  beautiful  variety  of  colors,  and 
the  habit  of  the  plant  is  good. 

The  Astilbe  Japonica  is  very  chaste,  both  in  flower  and  fern-like 
foliage. 

Asclepias  tuberosa  is  very  desirable ;  so  are  Lychnis  and  Cam- 
panula in  groups  ;  also  Trillium  grandiflorum,  and  Statice,  and 
Iris  in  variety.  Solomon's  Seal  is  very  graceful.  Eulalia  Japonica, 
and  the  variety  zebrina,  are  two  grasses  from  Japan,  and  are  of 
beautiful  habit  and  make  handsome  specimens.  The  Lily  of  the 
Valley  we  all  know  about,  and  I  would  advise  growing  it  in 
light,  sandy  soil,  and  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  then  a  pro- 
fusion of  bloom  is  the  result.  The  great  family  of  Lilies,  nearly 
all  of  them  magnificent,  must  not  be  overlooked,  as  they  belong  to 
the  class  of  plants  under  discussion  ;  also  the  Tulips,  Hyacinths, 
Crocus,  and  Narcissus.  What  is  more  beautiful  than  Narcissus 
poeticus,  and  the  Jonquils,  and  Daffodils,  in  the  early  spring-time? 

In  fact,  I  might  enumerate  hundreds  of  others  equally  desirable 
for  the  herbaceous  border ;  but  I  will  close  my  remarks  by  saying, 
that  only  those  who  have  a  love  for  floriculture,  and  the  time  to 
devote  to  it,  can  succeed  in  the  cultivation  of  plants,  and  justly 
appreciate  the  beauties  which  a  beneficent  Providence  has  given 
us  so  freely. 

Discussion. 

Robert  Manning,  being  called  on,  said  that  few  are  aware  of  the 
beauty  and  variety  shown  by  hardy  herbaceous  plants  when  just 
pushing  out  of  the  ground  in  the  early  spring.  Sometimes  we 
must  brave  a  walk  in  the  mud  to  get  a  sight  of  them,  for  they  are 
the  first  tokens  in  the  flower  garden  of  the  great  annual  resurrec- 
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tion.  The  Lilium  umbeUatuni.  with  its  white,  fleshy  shoots,  like 
asparagus,  but  soon  making  a  green  rosette,  in  which  the  spiral 
arrangement  of  the  leaves  can  be  distinctly  traced  ;  the  Merten&ia 
Yirginica.  almost  black  in  color;  the  red  fringes  of  the  Didytra 
spectabilis;  the  Funkias.  with  their  stiletto-like  points  piercing  the 
earth  :  the  Phloxes,  ranging  from  green  to  dark  purple  ;  and,  most 
beautiful  in  color  of  all,  the  despised  Poke  root,  varying  from 
green  to  orange  and  bright  red.  are  some  of  the  most  striking. 
He  had  cultivated  the  Poke  for  its  large  foliage,  its  pretty  white 
flowers,  and  strings  of  dark  purple  berries,  of  which  the  birds  are  very 
fond.  The  flowers  continue  to  appear  until  frost,  so  that  there 
are  flowers  and  fruit,  in  all  stages  of  ripeness,  on  the  plant  at  the 
same  time.  Xo  other  herbaceous  plant  produces  such  an  ex- 
traordinary quantity  of  organized  matter  in  a  season.  It  has  been 
recommended  in  '*The  Garden,"  and  also  by  William  Robinson, 
the  editor,  in  his  book,  ••  The  Wild  Garden,"  as  a  foliage  plant. 

Mr.  Woodford  said  that  the  ground  for  a  border  of  herbaceous 
plants  should  be  dug  deep  and  well  manured.  If  he  could  have 
but  one,  he  would  have  it  deeply  dug.  and  give  up  the  manuring, 
the  former  being  the  more  important.  He  spoke  of  the  beauty  of 
a  clump  of  Eulalia  Japonica,  four  feet  broad,  which  he  saw  at 
John  L.  Gardner's  place,  and  of  most  beautiful  Lilies  of  the  Valley 
at  Miramichi,  Xew  Brunswick,  grown  in  light  yellow  sand,  but 
well  manured,  and  every  root  having  a  spike  of  flowers.  This 
plant  is  generally  most  neglected  ;  sand  may  be  added  to  the  soil 
where  it  is  planted,  with  benefit. 

Mrs.  C.  X.  S.  Horner  said  that  she  has  a  variety  of  larkspur 
which  last  year  grew  seven  feet  and  four  inches  high,  with  flower- 
spikes  fourteen  inches  long.  IShe  has  given  it  no  extra  care,  but 
has  cut  out  the  centre  spike  to  prolong  the  bloom.  She  was  un- 
able to  say  what  variety  it  is. 

C.  M.  Hovey  said  that  Mrs.  Horner's  larkspur  was  probably 
one  of  the  Bee  larkspurs,  —  a  very  showy  and  beautiful,  but  neg- 
lected species.  He  was  glad  that  the  subject  of  herbaceous 
plants  had  been  brought  up.  Mr.  Woodford  had  touched  on 
points  which  need  elaboration,  because  valuable  ;  among  others 
that  of  pinching  out  the  main  flower  spikes  of  plants  to  prolong  the 
bloom.     Four  years    ago  the    speaker  resided  on   the    shores    of 
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Buzzard's  Bay  from  the  first  of  July  to  October,  and  before  he 
left,  the  ground,  which  had  been  mown  the  latter  part  of  June,  was 
covered  with  asters  and  golden  rod.  There  were  also  little  stocky 
plants  of  Hibiscus  palustris,  with  eight  or  ten  branches  and  covered 
with  flowers.  The  growth  of  bedding  plants  has  encroached  on 
the  culture  of  the  plants  under  discussion,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to 
allow  foliage  plants  to  take  the  place  of  flowers.  Mr.  Hovey 
alluded  to  a  discussion  of  the  subject  in  "The  Garden,"1  when 
lists  of  the  best  herbaceous  plants  were  requested,  and  were  fur- 
nished b}'  the  Duke  of  Sutherland's  gardener  and  others,  and  he 
was  astonished  to  see  that  so  little  progress  had  been  made  in 
this  direction  in  forty  years.  In  1836  the  speaker  gave  in  the 
"Magazine  of  Horticulture"  a  list  of  the  herbaceous  plants  in 
bloom  in  his  garden  from  Ma}-  to  October,  and  in  the  list  in  "The 
Garden  "  not  an  additional  plant  was  mentioned,  except  such  as 
had  been  introduced  since  that  date. 

The  Asdepias  tuberosa,  or  Butterfly  Weed,  is  probably  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  our  native  herbaceous  plants.  It  grows  naturally 
in  sandy  soils.  The  Lily  of  the  Valley  is  planted  in  out  of  the  way 
places.  When  the  best  flowers  are  wanted  the  way  proposed  by 
Mr.  Woodford  is  right.  If  cultivated  as  recommended  by  him 
they  will  give  fat  flowers,  and  make  the  prettiest  carpet.  The 
lilies  are  one  of  the  most  beautiful  classes  of  plants,  but  many  of 
the  most  showy,  such  as  L.  umbellatum,  L.  Philadelphiciim,  and 
L.  Canadense,  have  been  neglected  for  the  White  Lily.  At  Sand- 
wich and  Middleborough  he  saw  Lilium  superbum  flourishing  in 
the  highest  perfection  wild,  but  never  cultivated,  while  the  Tiger 
Lily  is  planted  by  the  door-steps  all  over  the  cape.  He  could  recol- 
lect the  Pseony  longer  than  an}'  other  flower ;  when  a  child  he  saw 
the  old  red  Paeony  in  Newton.  Now  the  French,  German,  and 
American  florists  have  raised  many  magnificent  varieties.  He 
had  himself  cultivated  an  eighth  of  an  acre,  and  his  collection 
comprised  a  hundred  varieties.  No  other  flower  will  make  such  a 
display,  but  they  should  be  massed  instead  of  being  scattered,  as 
the}r  usually  are.  The  Phloxes  are  very  beautiful ;  not  so  much  is 
said  of  the  early  species,  such  as  subulata  and  setosa,  as  should 
be.  Many  pretty  varieties  have  been  produced,  of  varied  color 
and  dwarf  habit.     We  need  low  plants  as  well  as  tall.    Sunflowers 

1  Vol  xvii.,  pages  191,  280,  418. 
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are  fashionable,  but  we  want  Violets  also.  Tulips  and  Hyacinths,  to 
give  satisfaction,  should  have  prepared  beds  by  themselves.  One 
reason  why  bulbs  are  not  cultivated  is  that  they  are  apt  to  be  de- 
stroyed when  planted  in  a  mixed  border.  He  agreed  with  Mr. 
Woodford  that  a  deep  soil  without  manure  would  be  preferable  to 
a  shallow  soil  with  manure,  but  would  rather  have  both  a  reason- 
able depth  and  the  manure.  Herbaceous  plants  should  be  set 
away  from  trees  and  hedges.  Arbor  Vitres  do  not  do  much  harm, 
but  Privet  and  Buckthorn  exhaust  the  soil  for  ten  feet  around, 
and  when  the  ground  is  dug  in  the  spring  you  can  take  out  masses 
of  roots.  Herbaceous  plants  require  plenty  of  water  to  produce 
the  finest  flowers,  and  should  be  removed  as  often  as  once  in  five 
years,  as  they  exhaust  the  soirwound  them. 

George  Webb  said  that  he  had  two  clumps  of  Paeonies  which  do 
not  flourish,  though  they  have  been  manured,  and  asked  the  best 
way  to  treat  them. 

Mr.  Hovey  said  they  should  be  removed  to  another  place,  and 
then  the  flowers  would  be  larger  and  of  superior  beauty. 

John  S.  Martin  said  he  had  Pseonies  which  had  not  been  trans- 
planted for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  are  still  flourishing. 

John  B.  Moore  thought  that  the  cultivation  of  herbaceous  plants 
is  very  important,  and  had  not  been  strongly  enough  impressed. 
He  enforced  the  necessity  of  frequent  renewals.  Phloxes  always 
bloom  best  the  first  year  ;  large  clumps,  especially,  cannot  be  well 
supplied  with  manure  without  removing.  They  will  not  bloom  as 
finely  in  old  soil  as  in  new ;  gardeners  understand  the  importance 
of  getting  rid  of  the  old  soil.  There  are  exceptions,  however,  for 
he  knows  a  plant  of  the  old  red  Pseony  which  has  not  been 
removed  since  he  can  remember,  but  it  gets  a  dressing  of  dust  and 
leaves  which  decay.  He  prefers  a  border  largely  of  perennial 
flowers  to  a  ribbon  or  carpet  bed,  and  thought  the  former  should 
take  the  place  of  the  latter.  Mr.  Woodford's  advice  to  dig  deep 
is  correct ;  he  would  dig  deep  anyhow,  but  it  is  a  principle  of  farm- 
ing, that  if  you  have  not  much  manure  you  can  raise  better  crops 
of  corn  or  grass  without  stirring  the  soil  deeply.  If  the  speaker 
had  not  over  fifteen  loads  of  manure  per  acre,  he  would  not  plough 
more  than  six  inches  deep  for  corn. 

Mr.  Hovey  said  that  the  needs  of  herbaceous  plants  are  not 
analogous  to  those  of  a  crop  of  corn,  which  requires  warmth,  like 
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grape  vines.     Herbaceous  plants  need  moisture,  to  grow  through 
the  season. 

Mr.  Moore  said  that  he  would  dig  deep,  and  manure  also.  If 
you  haven't  got  manure  you  must  get  it ;  there  should  be  a  law  to 
prevent  people  from  planting  without  manure.  Two  feet  is  pretty 
deep  digging  ;  if  soil  is  moist  it  need  not  be  dug  so  deep  ;  he  would 
not  dig  more  than  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  deep  for  roses. 
When  younger  he  had  an  Isabella  grape  vine,  which  bore  very 
fine  fruit ;  but  he  wanted  better,  and  prepared  a  border,  not  more 
than  thirty  feet  away  from  the  first  vine,  three  or  four  feet  deep, 
with  bones,  meat,  etc.  ;  but  never  could  get  grapes  as  early,  or 
half  as  good  in  qualnrv,  or  half  as  handsome  bunches,  as  from  the 
old  vine.  The  surface  of  the  soil  should  be  kept  constantly 
stirred  ;  this  prevents  evaporation.  There  is  no  doubt  that  remov- 
ing the  centre  stalk  of  flowers  from  a  plant  will  continue  the  bloom 
later.  He  had  had  flowers  cut  down  by  a  hailstorm,  and  they  gave 
a  fine  crop  of  late  blooms.  The  principle  is,  prevent  early  bloom, 
and  you  will  get  late.  In  dry  weather  herbaceous  plants  should 
have  plenty  of  water.  He  had  not  planted  Lilies  of  the  Valley, 
but  thought  his  whole  farm  would  grow  them. 

William  H.  Hunt  thought  a  display  of  flowers  could  be  obtained 
from  hardy  herbaceous  plants  with  less  trouble  than  in  any  other 
way.  He  enforced  the  importance  of  dividing  and  transplanting. 
His  earliest  recollections  of  flowers  were  of  the  Lily  of  the  Valley 
and  Pseonies  ;  but  though  he  had  cultivated  them  successfully  they 
had  not  done  as  well  as  on  the  old  place.  He  has  allowed  them 
to  remain  in  the  same  position  for  a  dozen  years.  The  Solomon's 
Seal,  when  transplanted  to  the  garden,  comes  up  earlier  and  grows 
to  twice  the  size  that  it  does  in  the  woods. 

Mr.  Hovey  spoke  of  the  cultivation  of  the  Lily  of  the  Valley  by 
the  Germans,  who  prepare  the  ground  thoroughly,  and  in  autumn 
plant  young  roots  in  rows  and  cultivate  carefully  for  two  years, 
when  they  are  all  flowering  roots  ready  for  sale.  To  keep  them 
in  fine  condition  they  should  be  divided  every  fourth  }rear.  He 
thought  they  would  not  do  better  in  the  shade,  as  they  grow 
naturally  in  the  sun.  The  development  of  the  flowers  is  depend- 
ent on  the  development  of  the  leaves. 

It  was  announced  that  the  discussion  of  the  subject  would  be 
continued  on  the  next  Saturday. 
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BUSINESS   MEETING. 

Saturday,  February  4,  1882. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11  o'clock, 
the  President.  Hon.  Francis  B.  Haves,  iu  the  chair. 

William  E.  Endicott,  Chairman  of  the  Library  Committee,  an- 
nounced the  donation  to  the  Libraiy,  by  the  eminent  pomologist, 
Charles  Downing,  of  Newburg,  N.Y.,  of  the  rare  edition,  with 
colored  plates,  of  the  "  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America,"  b}T 
A.  J.  Downing,  brother  of  the  donor,  and  also  of  the  latest  edition 
of  the  Second  Revision  bj'the  donor,  of  the  same  work,  with  Three 
Appendixes,  the  whole  containing  descriptions  of  two  thousand 
and  eighty  varieties  of  apples,  one  thousand  and  fifty  pears,  and 
fifteen  hundred  and  seventy -five  varieties  of  other  fruits.  Mr. 
Downing's  gilt  included,  also,  the  fourteenth  edition  of  the 
44  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees,"  with  manuscript  notes  and  corrections 
by  him,  and  the  44  North  American  Pomologist,"  b}-  Dr.  William 
D.  Brinckle\  The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  Mr. 
Downing  for  his  valuable  donation,  and  the  Secretary  was  directed 
to  communicate  the  same  to  him. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday-,  February  11. 


MEETING   FOR   DISCUSSION. 

Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants  and  their  Culture. 

The  first  speaker  was  Joseph  H.  W^oodford,  who  thought  that 
the  argument  advanced  the  week  before  by  Mr.  Moore  against 
the  deep  digging  of  borders,  when  little  or  no  manure  is  applied, 
was  rather  in  favor  of  the  practice.  He  wanted  to  continue  the 
growth  of  herbaceous  plants  through  the  seasou,  and  if  we  can  do 
this  by  deep  digging,  we  can  get  flowers  through  the  season.  The 
object  of  the  plant  is  to  perfect  its  seed,  but  we  do  not  cultivate 
it  for  its  seed,  and  if  we  can  keep  it  from  perfecting  its  seed,  it 
will  bloom  all  the  season.  This  is  the  principle  on  which  the 
practice  of  cutting  flowers  to  prolong  the  bloom  rests. 

John  B.  Moore  said  that  Mr.  Woodford  had  advised  those  who 
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had  not  manure  to  dig  their  borders  deeper,  but  the  speaker  asked, 
if  you  have  a  border  of  perennials,  why  let  it  go  without  manure? 
The  true  way  is  to  dig  deep  and  manure  well  also,  and  not  to  set 
out  plants  and  expect  them  to  grow  without  anything  to  feed  on. 
The  statement  which  he  made  last  week,  as  to  the  effect  of  deep 
ploughing  on  corn  and  other  farm  crops,  is  correct.  He  had  said 
nothing  against  deep  digging  if  the  ground  is  manured.  The  object 
of  deep  digging  is  to  give  room  for  roots  and  provide  moisture. 
Herbaceous  plants  must  have  plent}'  of  water,  like  roses.  The 
subject  under  discussion  is  not  the  alternative  of  deep  digging 
without  manure,  or  shallow  digging  with  manure,  but  the  best 
method  of  culture.  Any  one  who  can  afford  to  plant  a  border  of 
perennials  should  afford  to  feed  them.  Plants  are  like  animals  : 
the}7  cannot  be  expected  to  grow  without  anything  to  feed  on. 

Josiah  W.  Talbot  asked  whether  perennials  did  not  need  rest, 
and  whether  they  should  not  have  time  to  ripen  their  buds. 

J.  W.  Manning  said  that  his  borders  are  dug  two  feet  deep,  and 
that  the  plants  ripen.  The  Dielytra  spectabilis  is  one  of  the  plants 
which  bloom  a  second  time  when  cut  back  ;  unless  transplanted 
once  in  two  or  three  years,  it  is  apt  to  dwindle  and  finally  die  out. 

P.  B.  Hovey  said  that  deep  digging  is  the  foundation  of  all 
good  culture.  He  would  rather  have  the  ground  trenched  two 
feet  deep  without  manure  than  to  have  it  dug  shallow  with 
manure.  In  England  gardeners  trench  the  ground  every  }'ear 
for  almost  every  crop. 

John  C.  Hove3r  thought  Mr.  Moore  was  right  ill  saying  that 
water  is  the  great  thing  in  the  cultivation  of  herbaceous  plants. 
He  would  dig  the  ground  eighteen  inches  deep,  and  give  plenty  of 
water.  Some  plants,  like  the  Trillium  and  Pseony,  cannot  be  made, 
to  flower  continuously,  while  the  Phloxes  and  Clematis  can 
There  are  not  twenty  herbaceous  perennials  that  will  give  late 
bloom  to  amount  to  anything. 

John  G.  Barker  thought  that  herbaceous  plants  have  not 
received  the  attention  they  deserve.  The  previous  speakers  have 
been  all  correct  in  the  main,  but  not  all  have  the  same  way  of 
getting  at  the  point.  At  Pine  Grove  Cemetery,  in  Lynn,  of  which 
he  is  Superintendent,  he  had  been  compelled  to  give  attention  to 
something   more   enduring   than   bedding   plants.      A   place  was 
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selected  for  a  border  of  perennials,  where  they  did  not  want  to  put 
bedding  plants  :  the  soil  was  a  loam  of  fair  quality,  about  twenty 
inches  in  depth.  This  was  trenched  and  mixed  with  well  deeom- 
sed  manure,  and  covered  with  loam.  In  the  back  part.  Josika 
Lilacs.  Deutzias.  and  other  shrubs  were  planted,  and  in  front  of 
them    E  I  grandiflora  in  groups.      The  spaces 

■  een  these  were  still  more  enriched,  and  Castor-oil  Beans 
ted,  which  gave  the  bed  a  sub-tropical  appearance.  In  front 
of  these  were  Phloxes.  Japan  and  Tiger  Lilies.  Lilhim  siqierbum. 
.  and  still  further  in  front  Aquilegias.  and  plants  of  similar 
:h.  The  soil  was  naturally  moist,  and  care  was  taken  to  give 
plenty  of  water,  especially  to  the  Phloxes,  and  it  was  one  of  the 
most  satisfactory  beds  on  the  place.  Other  beds  prepared  in  the 
same  way.  but  where  no  water  could  be  given,  showed  a  vast 
difference.  When  the  bed  described  was  in  its  beauty,  the  Hon. 
E.  R.  Madge  called  to  confer  with  Mr.  Barker  in  regard  to 
arranging  the  grounds  around  a  church,  and  said  that  he  had  no 
idea  so  much  beauty  could  be  produced  with  herbaceous  plants. 
Mr.  Barker  said  he  meant  to  extend  this  bed.  and  make  it  more 
attractive,  and  he  thought  the  time  would  soon  come  when  herba- 
ceous plants  would  receive  more  attention  generally,  and  we 
should  see  fewer  bedding,  and  more  hardy,  plants,  or  combinations 
of  both.  Much  may  be  done  with  herbaceous  plants  in  parks  and 
cemeteries  :  if  named  collections  should  take  the  place  of  a  part, 
at  least,  of  the  bedding  plants  in  the  Public  Garden,  they  would 
be  more  attractive  and  interesting.  The  speaker  alluded  to  the 
beautiful  beds  and  great  variety  of  herbaceous  plants  in  the 
grounds  of  the  President  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Barker  read  from  an  article  by  William  C.  Barry,  in  the 
••American  Rural  Home,"  as  follows:  "For  nearly  a  month  our 
garden  borders  have  been  enlivened  with  the  beautiful  and  showy 
blooms  of  the  Herbaceous  Paeony.  Planted  among  conifers, 
flowering  shrubs,  and  ornamental  trees,  their  gay-colored  flowers 
produce  a  charming  effect.  On  our  ground  we  have  a  border  two 
hundred  feet  in  length  and  fifteen  feet  in  width,  which  contains  a 
choice  collection  of  ornamental  trees,  conifers,  shrubs,  roses. 
paeonies.  and  hardy  border  plants.  The  tall-growing  trees  form 
the  background  :  the  shrubs  and  trees  of  medium  size  come  next, 
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with  the  pseonies,  roses,  and  border  plants  in  the  foreground. 
The  assortment  of  pseonies,  when  in  flower,  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  interesting  feature  of  the  collection.  On  our  nursery  grounds 
a  large  circular  bed,  about  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  planted  with 
the  most  showy  and  distinct  varieties,  has,  during  these  beautiful 
June  "days,  attracted  great  attention.  It  is  surprising  that  so 
noble  a  flower,  almost  rivalling  the  rose  in  brilliancy  of  coloring 
and  perfection  of  bloom,  and  the  rhododendron  in  stately  growth, 
should  be  so  neglected.  .  .  .  The  foliage  is  rich  and  glossy 
and  of  a  beautiful  deep  green  color,  thus  rendering  the  plants 
very  ornamental  even  when  out  of  flower." 

Herbaceous  plants  are  interesting  from  early  spring  until  the 
frosts  of  Autumn,  and,  unlike  bedding  plants,  always  afford 
flowers  for  cutting.  If  this  subject  were  properly  placed  before 
the  people  by  the  Society,  and  by  local  horticultural  and  village- 
improvement  societies,  it  would  inform  the  owners  of  small  places 
how  to  permanently  beautify  them.  The  speaker  had  read  of 
pegging  down  the  shoots  of  Phloxes,  and  of  flowering  shoots 
breaking  from  the  whole  length  like  roses.  He  recommended  as 
among  the  most  desirable  herbaceous  plants  for  beginners,  Aqui- 
legia  chrysantha  and  A.  ccerulea;  the  Alstroemerias,  which  are 
grand  plants  ;  and  Anemone  sylvestris,  very  desirable  for  spring, 
and  A.  Japonica  for  autumn  flowering.  The  native  Asters  are  very 
beautiful  under  cultivation.  Bocconia  Japonica  is  well  suited  to  the 
back  of  a  border.  The  Campanulas,  Delphiniums  (Larkspurs), 
Dielytra  spectablis,  Gaillardia  grandiflora,  Hollyhocks  and 
Phloxes,  the  Double  Pyrethrums,  and  Spircea  pahnata,  are  all 
excellent.  The  Funkias  are  very  desirable.  The  Fraxinellas  are 
old,  but  desirable.  The  markings  of  some  of  the  Irises  are  as 
rich  as  many  of  the  Orchids.  Iris  Iberica  is  particularly  beau- 
tiful. A  bed  of  Irises  and  Lilies  edged  with  Hepaticas  looks  well, 
or  Moss  and  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses  edged  with  Myosotis  dissiti- 
Jlora,  and  with  these  spring  flowering  bulbs  may  be  planted,  which 
bloom  before  the  roses,  and  would  not  injure  the  other  plants. 

Charles  M.  Hovey  said  it  is  important  that  herbaceous  plants 
should  have  rest.  Corn  is  grown  for  the  seed,  but  the  plants 
under  consideration  for  their  flowers.  They  need  good  culture 
and  a  soil  that  will  hold  moisture,  and   particularly  a  moderately 
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deep  soil.  If  the  soil  is  too  rich  the  buds  at  the  base  of  the 
stalks,  which  are  to  produce  the  next  year's  growth,  will  be 
immature.  Mr.  Hove}'  said  that  he  was  glad  to  know  that  Mr. 
Barker's  estimation  of  the  Pseon}7  agreed  with  his  own,  and  also 
to  hear  Mr.  Barry's  opinion.  It  is  only  since  the  introduction  of 
the  Coleus,  Alternanthera,  and  Variegated  Pelargoniums  that 
ribbon  gardening  has  grown  up,  but  we  must  rely  on  herbaceous 
plants  as  much  as  ever  if  we  want  flowers  earty  in,  the  season. 
He  had  endeavored  to  impress  on  the  public  the  importance  of 
planting  them,  and  he  hoped  the  public  would  appreciate  them. 
They  are  especially  adapted  for  cemeteries.  He  would  not  do 
away  with  bedding  plants  altogether,  but  would  have  them  in 
a  place  b\T  themselves.  There  is  no  time  when  you  cannot  cut  a 
bouquet  from  a  perennial  border.  Herbaceous  plants  can  be  raised 
with  little  expense  ;  two  dollars  worth  of  seeds  will  give  a  mass  of 
bloom  in  two  3'ears.  Some  are  so  hardy  as  not  to  need  protection, 
but  for  others  a  little  covering,  such  as  leaves  or  strawy  manure, 
is  necessary,  especially  for  those  newly  planted,  which  might 
otherwise  be  thrown  out  of  the  ground  b}r  the  frost.  Among 
native  plants  the  Trillium  and  Sanguinaria  are  particularly 
desirable. 

Mr.  Barker  said  that  he  protects  his  borders  with  compost  in 
autumn,  and  forks  it  in  in  the  spring.  He  spoke  of  the  fine  effect  on 
a  wall  about  sixteen  feet  high,  covered  with  Ampelopsis  quinquefolia 
and  A.  Veitchii,  and  of  the  contrast  of  the  deep  blue  flowers  of 
Clematis  Jackmanni  with  the  foliage  of  the  Ampelopsis.  It  has 
been  objected  to  herbaceous  plants  that  they  are  not  as  easily 
arranged  as  some  others  ;  but  if  thought  is  given  to  the  matter, 
good  effects  can  be  produced. 

John  C.  Hovey  said  that  the  vitality  of  herbaceous  plants  is  so 
great  that  people  think  when  they  are  once  planted  they  need  no 
further  care  ;  but  he  had  found,  and  Mr.  Parkman's  experience  had 
been  the  same,  that  they  must  be  constantly  divided.  He  had  taken 
up  Delphiniums,  and,  after  dividing  them,  had  replanted  them  in 
the  same  soil,  and  they  had  done  well. 

E.  H.  Hitchings  expressed  surprise  that  more  attention  was  not 
given  to  the  cultivation  of  native  plants.  Like  Mr.  C.  M.  Hovey, 
he    had   noticed  the  tiger  lily  planted  to  the  neglect  of    the  far 
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more  beautiful  Lilium  superb um.  He  had  seen  the  latter  grow- 
ing wild,  eight  feet  high,  with  from  fifteen  to  twenty  flowers  on  a 
plant.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Hovey  that  the  Asclepias  tuberosa 
is  one  of  the  most  desirable  of  all  our  native  plants.  Some  of  the 
Golden  Rods  are  very  handsome  when  cultivated  ;  speciosum,  sem- 
pervirens,  and  rigida,  are  among  the  most  eligible  species.  The 
native  asters  —  undulata,  longifolia,  and  others  —  are  also  desir- 
able. Claytonia  Virginica  and  O.  Caroliniana  flower  from 
the  middle  of  April  to  the  last  of  May  ;  both  were  cultivated  by 
the  late  Minot  Pratt.  Silene  Pennsylvanica  is  very  handsome  ; 
the  speaker  once  found  a  plant  with  seventy  blossoms  and  one 
hundred  and  seventy-three  buds.  It  was  admired  so  much  by  Dr. 
Bigelow  that  he  requested  Mr.  Hitchings  to  set  out  some  plants 
around  his  lot  at  Mount  Auburn.  Cypripedium  spectabile  is  one 
of  the  handsomest  native  orchids,  and  succeeds  under  cultivation 
with  very  little  trouble. 

A  lady  inquired  the  scientific  name  of  a  flower  which  she  had 
seen  under  the  name  of  "  Evening  Glbry."  From  her  description 
it  was  recognized  by  John  C.  Hovey  and  Mr.  Barker  as  Ipo- 
moea  grandiflora.  Mr.  Woodford  had  seen  it  in  Bombay,  and 
brought  home  the  seed  ;  it  is  very  fragrant  and  very  desirable, 
but  hard  to  keep  over  winter.  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill  had  received 
seeds  from  Georgia,  which  would  not  vegetate  until  scalded. 
John  C.  Hovey  said  that  when  planted  one  corner  of  the  seed 
should  be  cut  off  and  the  cut  placed  downward.  President  Ha3Tes 
had  seen  masses  of  it  in  Texas,  covering  the  negro  shanties,  and 
brought  home  seed,  but  lost  it. 

A  gentleman,  whose  name  was  not  ascertained,  spoke  of  the 
different  treatment  required  by  soils  of  different  character.  The 
great  point  is  to  provide  a  supply  of  water,  which  is  the  life-blood 
of  plants.  Water  comes  both  wajs,  by  rain  from  above  and  by 
capillary  attraction  from  below ;  and,  if  we  understand  this 
principle,  we  can  judge  whether  a  soil  will  be  benefited  by  trench- 
ing. If  the  natural  supply  of  water  is  small,  and  the  subsoil  is 
clnyey  or  hard,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  draw  water  from  it,  then  it 
needs  to  be  deeply  pulverized  ;  but  if  it  is  loose  and  gravelly,  it 
should  not  be.  If  the  surface  is  kept  loose  in  dry  weather,  it  not 
only  acts  as  a  mulch  to  the  portion  below,  and  prevents  the  escape 
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of  moisture,  but.  if  stirred  towards  night,  the  light  and  porous 
portion  absorbs  air,  which  gives  off  its  moisture  to  that  below. 
All  soils  should  be  kept  porous  on  the  surface.  When  plants  get 
plenty  of  water,  i:  sy  to  supply  everything  at   without 

water  you  can  get  uothii  _ 

Notice  was  given  bv  the  President  that  the  subject  for  the   next 
Saturday  would  be  the  "  Cultivation  of  Garden  Vegetables 


BUSINESS    MEETING. 

StATDKDAT,  February  11,  1882. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  S  ;iety  was  holden  at  11  o'clock, 
the  President.  Hon.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  in  the  chair. 

Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  appointed 
bei  1.  1881,  to  consider  what  acknowledgment  should  be 
made  to  Charles  O.  Whitmore,  for  his  valuable  services  to  the 
Society,  reported  as  follows  :  — 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  recognition  of  Mr. 
Charles  O.  Whitmore's  services  on  the  Finance  Committee  of  this 
Society,  report  the  following  Rt  i  — 

Pt  That    in    consideration   of    the    eminent    services    of 

Charles  O.  Whitmore.  Esq.,  as  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee for  Fifteen  from  which  position  he  has  retired  at  his 
own  request,  the  thanks  of  this  Society  are  due.  and  are  hereby 
gratefully  tendered  to  him. 

i?-  That  these  proceedings  be  suitably  engrossed,  signed 

by  this  Committee,  countersigned  by  the  President  and  Secretary, 
framed,  and  presented  to  Mr.  Whitmore  as  a  testimonial  of  the 
1  entertained  for  him  by  the  members  of  this  Society. 

Marshall  P.  Wilder. 

William  G-ray,  Jr..         J>    Committee. 

Charles  H.   B.  Breck. 

The  report  was  unanimously  accepted. 
B   toiday,  February 
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MEETING   FOR   DISCUSSION. 

The  following  paper  was  read  by  the  author : — 
Vegetable   Culture. 

By  William  D.  Philbrick,  Newton  Centre. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen :  — 

It  is  only  a  few  clays  since  that  I  received  a  request  from  our 
worthy  Secretary,  in  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Publication  and 
Discussion,  to  open  this  meeting  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  culture 
of  garden  vegetables  ;  and  I  trust  that  you  will  pardon  me  if  I 
have  found  time  to  gather  up,  at  this  short  notice,  very  little  that  is 
worthy  of  your  attention.  Indeed  there  is,  as  Solomon  said,  "  noth- 
ing new  under  the  sun." 

The  routine  of  market  gardening  has  made  few  changes  lately  ; 
one  of  these,  however,  is  worthy  of  notice.  I  refer  to  the  recent 
use  of  greenhouses  at  Arlington  and  Providence,  R.I.,  for  raising 
lettuce  plants,  which  are  transplanted  to  hot-beds  for  heading  up. 
The  lettuce  does  not  head  so  well  in  the  greenhouse  as  in  the  hot- 
bed, but  the  greenhouse  is  easier  to  manage,  and  will  grow  excel- 
lent plants,  which  will  head  up  in  a  hot-bed  in  from  six  to  eight 
weeks  in  winter  after  setting,  and  it  has  been  found  a  very  great 
help  in  getting  the  hot-beds  working  early,  to  have  a  good  supply 
of  plants  grown  in  the  greenhouse.  If  any  one  should  ask  why  we 
cannot  head  the  lettuce  as  well  in  a  greenhouse,  I  suppose  the 
answer  must  be  sought  in  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  an  even 
temperature  in  severe  weather,  in  the  cold  drip  from  the  frosty 
glass,  and  in  the  excessive  dryness  of  the  air  of  the  greenhouse  in 
bright  sunshine.  The  hot-bed,  being  covered  at  night,  preserves  a 
more  uniform  temperature,  has  no  frost  on  the  glass  to  cause  a  cold 
drip,  and  when  aired  is  not  so  dry,  owing  to  the  nearness  of  the 
glass  to  the  plants.  Possibly  a  covering  for  the  greenhouse  could 
be  devised  that  would  overcome  these  difficulties,  and  make  the 
greenhouse  lettuce  as  good  as  that  produced  from  hot-beds.  Mil- 
dew continues  to  be  one  of  the  worst  obstacles  in  raising  good 
lettuce.  The  onry  remedy  seems  to  be  to  keep  the  lettuce  growing 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  so  as  to  outgrow  the  mildew  ;  but  this  rapid 
growth  is  incompatible  with  forming  a  good  solid  head. 
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Mushroom   culture        -  -.derable    al  >n,  and 

ral  of  our  members  have  been  qui  ->ful  iu   producing 

this  ns  fungus  in  the  depth  of  winter.     A  cellar  I  by  a 

e  or  boiler  ~  ::h  close,  damp  a:  bo  be  all 

that  is  require  -pt  skill  in  handling  the  manure  and  spawn. 

S   me  of  the  gardeners  have  lately  been  in  the  habit  of  gro^     _ 
seeds  of  early  cabbages  and  celery  iu  one  year  from  seed.     TL 
done  rting  sc  arly  in  winter  in  the  ho: 

house,  and  the-  _         _  ture  plant  early  enough  to  ripen  - 

the  sam  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  method  has  re- 

sulted in  developing  in  the  celery  a  habit  of  running  I  in  one 

—  oublesome  to  the  grower,  and  it  certainly  prev- 

grower  of  cab!    _        ed  from  making  such  careful  selection  of  the 
I  heads  as  is  desirable  in  growing  the  best  seed. 

There  b  :o  be  a  prevalent  feeling  among  the  public  at  h 

that  gardeners  made  their  fortunes  .  \r.  because  garden 

product   commanded   unusually   high   prices.     Nothing   could   be 
further  from  the  truth.    The  high  pi  bad 

crops;  and  very  :  >  any  benefit  from  them.     TL-  n  of 

L881       -     ne  of  very  uncommon  chan  — -       f  frequent  cold  rains, 
and  ver  frost  early  in  October,  all  resulting  in  unusual  loss 

to  the  farmer  and  to  the  consumer  as  well.  — the  latter  being  forced 
to  pay  very  high  prices  for  his  supplies.     The  \  high  prices 

will  probably  stimulate  the  planting  of  a  very  large  area  of  crops 
the  coming  md,  if  the  season  should  prove  productive,  prices 

will  very  likely  drop  to  the  oppos It*  extreme.     Thus,  one  extreme 
usually  follows  another,  both  in  our  mark  in  our  weather. 

S    &  seas  the  one  just  past  are  useful  in  teaching  the  im- 

portance of  thorough  culture  .and  pe:  nee  in  garden  work. 

Those  gaid  vho  persistently  planted  their  melons  and  cucum- 

bers over  and  over  again,  some  of  them  four  times  in  succession, 

varded  with  a  fine  crop  in  S         nber  upon  a  ? 
quick   mark  The   poorly-tilled,  half-tended   cornfields  hardly 

produced  enough  to  pay  exj  while  I  ^oroughly  wo: 

:e  unusually  profitab. 

I  shall  be  ve:      .to  answer  any  questions  that  I  am  able  to. 
that  may  occur  to  any  one  p 
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Discussion. 

Mr.  Philbrick  added  that  the  greenhouse  has  the  advantage  over 
the  hot-bed,  that  when  the  lettuce  is  troubled  by  lice  they  can 
easily  be  destined  by  smoking,  while  a  plant  infested  by  lice  in  a 
hot-bed  is  worthless.  It  is  well  known  to  lettuce  growers  that 
twenty  years  ago  there  was  very  little  trouble  from  mildew.  Then 
lettuce  was  grown  very  slowty ;  but  now  it  must  be  grown  rapidly 
to  escape  mildew,  and  then  it  does  not  form  so  solid  a  head  as 
if  grown  more  slowly.  The  market  for  the  lettuce  grown  here  is 
found  chiefly  in  New  York.  This  ma}'  appear  strange  ;  but  it  has 
been  so  for  twenty  years,  and  the  business  is  increasing,  —  one 
grower  using  fifteen  hundred  sashes,  besides  greenhouses,  and 
several  growers  a  thousand  sashes  each. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  cabbage  and  celery  are  biennial ;  but 
taking  two  seasons  to  raise  seed  is  too  slow  a  process  for  some 
impatient  gardeners,  who  have  started  seed  at  about  Christmas, 
and  get  cabbages  almost  read}'  to  head  before  setting  out.  But,  as 
before  observed,  this  probably  has  resulted  in  a  habit  of  running 
to  seed  in  the  first  season,  which  is  very  troublesome  when  the 
plants  are  grown  for  the  table.  Last  year,  in  the  dry  weather,  let- 
tuce ran  up  to  seed. 

George  Hill  said  that,  as  it  was  coming  time  to  start  hot-beds,  he 
would  give  an  account  of  his  method.  Some  good  ground  should 
have  been  selected  last  autumn,  and  a  fence  six  feet  high  erected 
to  shelter  it  on  the  north.  It  should  be  ploughed  several  times,  as 
late  as  possible  ;  and  if  ploughed  when  partly  frozen,  it  will  be  the 
better  pulverized.  The  ground  should  be  covered  with  litter  to  keep 
it  from  freezing.  A  short  time  before  it  is  intended  to  start  the 
hot-bed,  the  frames  are  put  down  and  the  sashes  put  on  and  cov- 
ered with  wooden  shutters  ;  but  mats  are  not  used  until  after  the 
plants  are  in.  The  stable  manure  used  must  be  as  fresh  as  possi- 
ble. It  should  be  covered  with  about  eight  inches  of  soil,  which 
should  be  in  good  condition  in  the  fall.  For  seeds,  less  loam 
is  necessary  than  when  plants  are  set  out,  but  enough  should  be 
used  to  absorb  the  gas  arising  from  the  manure,  which  causes  mil- 
dew. Four  dozen  lettuce  plants  are  placed  under  each  sash.  With 
sufficient  heat  air  can  be  given  night  and  day,  and  the  gas  let  oft°. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  water  yet,  but  when  water  is  given  it  should 
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be  warm,  as  cold  water  increases  mildew.  The  speaker  warms 
water  for  this  purpose  by  passing  it  through  a  coil  of  pipe  in  a 
boiler.  Houses  are  better  than  hot-beds  during  the  short  days, 
use  they  afford  more  light ;  but  after  the  end  of  January  hot- 
beds are  preferable,  for  the  heat  is  more  stead}'  and  the  air  more 
congenial.  Dung  heat  is  best  for  flowering  plants,  and  also  for 
cucumbers,  which  latter  are  as  delicate  as  any  grown.  The  bottom 
heat  should  be  sufficient  in  February  and  March  to  air  the  frames 
night  and  day.  Too  much  air  causes  mildew  and  blight.  The 
sashes  should  be  raised  about  two  inches  at  the  back.  He  had 
been  in  rose  and  cucumber  houses  where  the  plants  seemed  to  be 
affected  with  a  scald  similar  to  that  of  the  lettuce.  He  attributed 
it  to  the  gas  arising  from  an  excessive  quantity  of  fresh  manure. 

Josiah  Crosby  said  that  if  the  growth  of  celery  plants  is  checked, 
when  they  start  again  they  are  disposed  to  go  to  seed.  When 
he  thinned  out  seedling  celery  plants,  few  of  those  transplanted 
went  to  seed,  but  many  of  those  left  did.  He  did  not  approve 
of  raising  celery  seed  in  one  year,  though  he  could  not  say  that 
it  is  not  safe. 

E.  W.  Wood  had  found  it  easier  to  grow  lettuce  in  houses  than 
in  frames  :  but  it  is  more  apt  to  ;*  slough  off"  than  in  frames, — 
that  is,  to  turn  black,  beginning  in  the  centre,  and  gradually  ex- 
tending, and  making  the  lettuce  worthless.  He  asked  if  any  one 
could  give  the  reason  of  this  trouble.  Dealers  say  the  lettuce 
is  sunburned.  He  saw  it  in  Mr.  Philbrick's  house,  two  hundred 
feet  long.  — a  lean-to  running  east  and  west.  The  sash-bars  of  Mr. 
Wood's  house  are  six  inches  wide,  and  when  the  sun  is  low  its  rays 
do  not  fall  directly  on  the  lettuce,  which  is  ten  feet  from  the  glass. 
If  this  difficulty  can  be  overcome,  it  will  be  easier  to  raise  lettuce 
in  a  house  than  in  a  hot-bed  ;  for  it  is  much  pleasanter  to  work  in 
a  house  than  about  frames  when  the  snow-drifts  are  higher  than  the 
fenc 

C.  M.  Hovey  thought  that  any  lettuce  ten  feet  from  the  glass, 
would  be  diseased.  The  chief  difference  between  the  houses  and  the 
frames  is  that  in  the  latter  it  is  not  more  than  from  six  to  ten 
inches  from  the  glass,  and.  if  covered  with  snow  for  a  few  days,  it 
does  not  suffer  much.  The  trouble  is  not  scalding,  but  the  plants 
are  not  strong  enough,  and  are  too  far  from  the  glass.     A  certain 
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amount  of  heat  must  be  maintained  in  houses  to  keep  out  frost, 
and  this  dries  the  air,  which  the  lettuce  does  not  like.  He  did 
not  think  that  as  solid  lettuce  could  be  raised  in  houses  as  in 
frames  ;  but  it  is  more  difficult  to  keep  up  the  heat  in  frames  dur- 
ing mid-winter. 

Mr.  Hill  said  that  in  December  and  January,  when  the  sun  is 
very  low,  you  can  get  better  lettuce  in  houses  than  in  frames,  but 
after  January  in  frames.  Mr.  Hove}'  thinks  that  as  good  solid 
lettuce  cannot  be  raised  in  houses  as  in  frames  ;  but  the  speaker 
had  grown  plants  in  frames,  and  when  about  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
his  labors  cold  weather  came  and  it  was  impossible  to  keep  up  the 
heat.  From  the  time  the  days  begin  to  lengthen,  seeds,  bulbs, 
and  plants  show  it ;  an  amaryllis  which  at  Christmas  did  not 
show  a  leaf,  had  them  all  peeping  up  on  the  10th  of  January.  He 
had  known  celery  injured  b}r  excessive^  hot  weather  in  Septem- 
ber. When  the  thermometer  rose  to  100°,  on  the  dark  day  last 
September,  lettuce  wilted. 

Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  asked  if  the  greater  part  of  the  let- 
tuce sent  to  market  is  not  raised  in  frames. 

Mr.  Hill  replied  that,  up  to  this  time,  most  of  it  is  raised  in 
houses,  but  after  this  in  frames.  There  has  been  but  little  good 
lettuce  in  the  market  this  }'ear,  while  it  has  been  glutted  with  that 
of  poor  quality.  He  thought  the  greater  part  of  the  second  qual- 
it}'  came  from  houses.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Hovey  that  the 
trouble  known  as  "  sloughing  off"  is  not  burning.  In  hot  weather 
lettuce  burns  in  frames  if  the  grower  is  not  careful.  Nine  out  of 
ten  grow  it  too  fast,  and  then  in  cloudy  weather  it  becomes  weak, 
and  when  the  sun  comes  out  it  burns.  He  was  unable  to  say 
whether  houses  or  frames  are  cheaper  ;  but  he  has  visited  most  of 
the  growers,  and  thinks  a  man  could  get  a  living  out  of  hot-beds 
best.  In  running  houses  the  depreciation  has  not  been  consid- 
ered. With  frames,  the  cost  of  shovelling  snow,  wear  of  mats, 
etc.,  must  be  taken  into  account.  He  extends  his  cultivation  in 
the  old  way.  Stable  manure  gives  the  cheapest  heat,  and  bottom 
heat  gives  the  evenest  temperature. 

Mr.  Hovey  said  that  lettuce  must  be  grown  in  a  low  temper- 
ature. There  is  no  house  where  the  glass  will  not  be  frosted  with 
an   outside   temperature    of    fifteen   degrees    when    the    wind   is 
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blowing,  or  zero  when  the  air  is  still,  and  this  frost  falls  in  the 
form  of  snow  on  the  lettuce,  and  may  cause  the  sloughing  off  com- 
plained of.  Violets,  which  require  the  same  treatment  as  lettuce, 
are  affected  in  the  same  way  ;  the  top  leaves  begin  to  damp  off. 
The  injury  shows  when  the  sun  comes  out ;  but  the  sun  is  not  the 
cause. 

Mr.  Hovey  gave  an  account  of  his  success  in  forcing  cucum- 
bers in  1832,  in  a  brick  pit,  with  a  chamber  beneath  for  the  dung, 
which  supplied  heat.  The  seed  was  sown  on  the  28th  of  January, 
when  the  thermometer  was  eight  degrees  below  zero.  He  kept  an 
exact  record  of  sales  and  of  the  length  of  ever}'  cucumber. 
Those  sold  amounted  to  thirty-eight  dollars,  and  he  had  also 
enough  for  his  own  use,  from  a  three-light  frame.  Many  of  the 
cucumbers  measured  from  ten  to  thirteen  inches  in  length,  and 
some  of  the  leaves  were  fifteen  inches  in  diameter.  The  highest 
price  received  was  twenty-five  cents.  The  variety  was  the  South- 
gate.  The  soil  was  almost  wholly  leaf-mould,  with  a  very  little 
loam.  The  leaves  covered  the  bed  so  completely  that  not  a  fruit 
or  a  flower  was  to  be  seen.  He  has  never  seen  such  a  bed  since. 
In  England  cucumber  growing  is  considered  the  test  of  a  gar- 
dener's skill.  There  is  nothing  like  manure  to  grow  plants  ;  it  not 
only  affords  heat,  but  ammonia,  which  is  taken  up  b}'  the  leaves. 
In  England  it  has  been  suggested  to  scatter  guano  in  orchid  houses 
to  afford  food  for  the  plants.  The  speaker  also  raised  the  first 
violets  in  New  England,  and  has  never  seen  such  ones  since. 
To  meet  with  such  success,  the  best  appliances  in  the  way  of 
frames,  shutters,  etc.,  must  be  used.  Mr.  Hill  is  partially  cor- 
rect in  regard  to  rose  houses ;  too  much  crude  manure  brings  on 
mildew.  Plants  want  moisture,  but  not  in  excess,  and  air  must  be 
let  in  most  carefully,  raising  the  sashes  not  more  than  an  inch  at 
a  time,  or  mildew  will  be  the  result. 

Mr.  AVilder  said  that  the  subject  is  narrowed  down  to  the  fun- 
damentals of  air.  light,  moisture,  and  heat ;  but  eternal  vigilance 
must  be  exercised  in  administering  these.  It  is  impossible  to  con- 
tend with  such  snow-storms  as  we  have  had  this  winter.  He  has 
a  propagating  pit  warmed  by  flues  underneath,  from  which  he 
gets  a  supply  of  cucumbers  six  months  in  the  }'ear.  The  }'Oung 
plants  are  now  in  pots,  and  in  a  few  days  he  will  place  two  pots 
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underneath  each  sash.  The  plants,  when  large  enough,  are  trained 
on  the  roof,  and  the  fruit  averages  over  a  foot  in  length.  He  is 
very  fond  of  melons,  and  takes  extraordinary  care  of  them,  and 
tries  every  new  kind.  He  makes  large  hills  early  in  the  season, 
digging  holes  three  feet  broad  and  filling  with  rich  compost ;  a 
frame  about  two  feet  square  is  placed  over  each  hill  until  the  soil 
is  warm,  and  then  the  seed  is  planted,  and  he  is  always  success- 
ful. Mr.  Hovey  is  right  in  thinking  that  plants  feel  the  increase 
of  light  after  the  winter  solstice,  even  when  the  days  are  growing 
shorter  in  the  morning.  They  have  learned  that  the  sun  is  return- 
ing. 

Mr.  Wood  agreed  with  Mr.  Hovejr  that  we  want  to  get  at  facts  ; 
but  Mr.  Hovey  had  not  hit  the  point  we  are  aiming  at.  Some  let- 
tuce in  houses  is  as  good  as  any,  and  the  conditions  which  grow 
part  health}',  will  grow  all  so  if  we  can  only  find  out  what  they 
are.  The  trouble  is  not  the  distance  of  the  plants  from  the  glass  ; 
for,  if  it  has  light,  lettuce  is  never  drawn.  Mr.  Comle}'  has  shown 
good  lettuce  from  a  house  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  high.  Houses 
for  growing  lettuce  have  been  introduced  only  a  few  years,  and 
our  experience  with  them  is  limited.  Small  plants  are  not  af- 
fected. 

Mr.  Philbrick's  experience  had  been  the  same  as  Mr.  Wood's  ; 
he  gets  some  lettuce  from  houses  as  good  as  any  in  hot-beds,  but 
not  as  large  a  per  cent.,  and  he  cannot  discover  the  cause.  Mr. 
Hovey's  and  Mr.  Hill's  suggestions  are  good.  Lettuce  needs  light ; 
it  grows  too  tender  in  the  dark.  The  trouble  complained  of  is  called 
sunburn  because  it  is  noticed  just  after  sunny  days ;  but  the 
cause  operates  on  dark  days,  making  the  plants  so  tender  that  they 
will  not  endure  the  sun.  He  has  never  seen  it  on  small  plants. 
He  uniformly  gets  the  best  lettuce  in  houses  where  it  is  farthest 
from  the  glass,  —  say  four  and  a  half  feet. 

Mr.  Hovey  said  that  in  Mr.  Philbrick's  house  the  snow  was 
melted  in  the  highest  part  before  falling.  In  England  certain 
plants  must  be  put  near  the  glass.  Primroses  cannot  be  well  grown 
ten  feet  awa}' ;  they  should  not  be  more  than  from  twelve  to  four- 
teen inches.  Pelargoniums  and  Euphorbia  Jacquinijiora  flourish 
best  near  the  glass.  He  gave  this  as  his  theoiy  of  the  cause  of 
the  trouble. 
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Mr.  Hill  asked  if  half  of  what  is  called  burning  is  not  wilting. 

Mr.  Hovey  replied  that  it  is.  Camellias  burn,  but  that  is  very 
different  from  the  affection  of  lettuce.  It  is  owing  to  the  tender 
condition  of  the  leaf,  which  becomes  chilled  so  that  the  tissue  is 
spoiled,  and  if  the  air  is  not  moist  it  will  dry  up.  He  had  seen 
call  as  affected  in  the  same  way  ;  and  if  the  new  growth  of  bouvardias 
touches  the  glass  it  will  freeze  and  wilt,  and  must  be  tied  awa}T  to 
prevent  this. 

John  B.  Moore  said  we  had  heard  hardly  anything  about  out- 
door culture  of  vegetables.  For  this,  the  thorough  pulverization 
and  preparation  of  the  soil  is  ver}r  important ;  you  cannot  raise 
good  vegetables  without  it.  Jethro  Tull  claimed  that  with  it  there 
was  no  need  of  manure  ;  but  his  system  failed.  You  cannot  deplete 
your  soil  and  have  it  retain  its  fertility.  Pulverizing  is  important 
in  connection  with  a  sufficiency  of  manure  ;  if  that  is  supplied,  con- 
stant hoeing  will  make  better  crops.  If  the  surface  of  soil  is  finely 
pulverized  it  increases  its  nitrogen  by  absorbing  it  from  the  air. 
No  chemist  of  much  reputation  will  dare  to  assert  now  that  plants 
absorb  nitrogen  through  their  leaves  ;  they  take  it  in  the  form  of 
nitric  acid  or  ammonia  through  their  roots.  He  did  not  believe  in 
manuring  plants  by  throwing  round  a  little  guano  to  give  off  its 
nitrogen  for  plants  to  absorb  from  the  air. 

Aaron  D.  Capen  said  that  Ave  had  all  been  instructed  here  today  ; 
but  some  of  the  discussion  had  been  higher  up  than  man}'  of  our 
members  could  go.  He  could  pick  out  gentlemen  who  are  always 
successful  with  their  crops  ;  but  he  could  not  himself  avoid  missing 
sometimes.  No  one  has  told  us  today  how  to  prepare  the  soil  for 
hot-beds,  or  how  much  manure  and  other  material  should  be  put 
in.  He  puts  half  an  inch  of  sand  into  his  hot-beds.  He  mixes 
sand  and  pulverized  manure  and  has  alwa}'s  been  successful.  It 
makes  the  soil  lighter. 

Mr.  Hill  said  that  ten  or  twelve  inches  of  manure  would  raise  a 
crop  of  lettuce  in  the  coldest  weather.  He  sometimes  top-dresses 
a  bed,  but  turns  the  dressing  under  before  planting.  The  more 
heat  spent  before  the  manure  is  used  the  less  there  is  left  for  the 
hot-bed.  If  beds  are  going  to  be  covered,  he  leaves  them 
open  an  inch.  More  injury  is  done  by  too  much  than  by  too 
little  heat,  and  more  plants   are  killed   by   kindness   than   in   any 
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other  way.  If  convenient,  he  would  put  an  eighth  of  an  inch  of 
sand  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  his  hot-beds. 

Josiah  W.  Talbot  asked  if  the  Arlington  soil  (where  Mr.  Hill's 
grounds  are)  is  not  naturally  sand}'. 

Mr.  Wilder  said  that  an}'  good  garden  soil  on  top  of  ten  or 
twelve  inches  of  manure  is  sufficient.  It  will  absorb  the  ammonia 
which  escapes  from  the  manure,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
important  elements  in  the  growth  of  plants. 

C.  C.  Shaw  stated  that  in  1879  and  1880  his  squashes  were  de- 
stroyed by  an  insect,  and  on  examination  he  found  a  maggot  at 
the  root,  and  asked  how  to  prevent  this  loss. 

Mr.  Hill  said  that  the  only  remedy  is  to  destroy  the  fly  that  lays 
the  egg  from  which  the  borer  is  hatched,  or  to  cut  out  the  borer. 
If  ashes  or  any  similar  substance  is  placed  round  the  root  to  keep 
them  away,  they  go  to  the  next  joint. 

The  Committee  on  Discussions  announced  that  the  subject  would 
be  continued  on  the  next  Saturday,  with  special  reference  to  the 
Out-Door  Culture  of  Vegetables. 


BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  February  18,  1882. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11  o'clock. 
President  Ha}*es  in  the  chair. 

The  President,  as  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  re- 
ported the  List  of  Prizes  to  be  offered  for  Essays,  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Publication  and  Discussion,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 

Frank   S.  Collins,  of  Maiden,  and 
Edward   Burnett,  of  Southborough, 

having  been  recommended  by  the  Executive  Committee,  were,  on 

ballot,  duly  elected  members  of  the  Societ}'. 

H.  J.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea,  England, 
was,  on  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee,  elected  a 
Corresponding  Member  of  the  Society. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  February  2b. 
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MEETING   FOR    DISCUSSION. 

The  Out-Door  Culture  of  Vegetables. 

William  D.  Philbrick  was  first  called  on.  and  said  that  success 
in  the  out-door  cultivation  of  vegetables  depends  chiefly  on  plenty 
of  manure,  and  on  keepiug  the  ground  light  by  thorough  tillage. 
but  more  than  anything  else  on  sowing  good  seed.  Where  land  is 
valuable  two  or  three  crops  are  raised  in  one  season,  and  sometimes 
even  four,  but  in  that  case  the  first  crop  is  early  spinach,  which  is 
sown  the  autumn  previous.  It  used  to  be  the  custom  to  sow  toma- 
toes at  about  this  time  of  the  year,  and  transplant  two  or  three 
times,  but  now  it  is  thought  that  they  can  be  raised  just  as  well  if 
planted  the  10th  of  March.  When  finally  set  out.  which  is  done 
about  the  20th  of  May.  they  are  placed  four  feet  apart.  The  Para- 
gon is  one  of  the  best  varieties  ;  it  is  a  rank  growing  kind,  and 
needs  a  good  deal  of  room.  —  six  feet  by  four  on  good  land.  The 
Lima  bean  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  delicate  and  tender  of  vege- 
tables.  There  is  some  difficulty  in  getting  the  seed  up.  It  should 
be  planted  with  the  eye  downward,  otherwise  the  young  root  and 
top  are  hindered  in  their  growth,  especially  in  a  heavy  soil.  They 
are  frequently  planted  too  early.  They  should  not  be  planted  very 
deep  —  half  an  inch  is  sufficient.  Celery,  which  is  coming  into  so 
general  use.  is  very  delicate,  and  very  troublesome.  It  requires 
more  care  and  more  nice  work  than  anv  other  vegetable  —  from  the 
first  of  April  to  the  same  time  the  next  year.  Formerly  it  was 
sown  in  hot-beds,  but  the  best  gardeners  now  sow  mostly  out- 
doors. The  soil  should  be  very  rich  and  mellow,  and  the  seed 
should  be  covered  very  lightly.  It  is  better  to  transplant  it  in 
damp  or  even  rainy  weather.  If  transplanted  in  sunny  weather 
it  should  have  a  ball  of  earth  to  each  plant,  and  should  be  well 
watered  ;  but  the  market  gardeners  turn  out  in  rubber  coats  and 
plant  in  the  midst  of  rain.  The  summer  culture  is  very  trouble- 
some :  it  grows  very  slowly,  and  must  be  weeded  by  hand.  For- 
merly it  iras  planted  in  trenches,  but  now  on  level  ground,  the 
rows  seven  feet  apart,  and  the  plants  a  foot  apart  in  the  row.  The 
earliest  should  be  banked  up  in  September,  to  blanch  it.  about 
three  weeks  before  selling.     The  late  crop  does  not  require  to  be 
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earthed  so  soon.  For  late  keeping  it  is  sometimes  placed  in  a  hot- 
bed frame,  and  sometimes  in  a  pit  made  for  the  purpose.  The 
outside  leaves  are  taken  off,  and  it  is  heeled  in  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible about  the  10th  of  November.  It  should  be  blanched  before 
putting  into  the  pit,  but  not  as  much  as  if  it  were  to  be  sold  imme- 
diately. Boards  are  placed  over  the  pit,  and  covered  with  litter 
or  tan.  There  should  be  a  shutter  every  thirty  feet  for  a  man  to 
get  in.  It  must  have  a  little  air,  but  not  too  much  warmth ;  as 
near  freezing  as  possible  without  freezing  is  best.  The  pit  should 
be  deep  enough  to  have  a  space  of  six  inches  between  the  celery 
and  the  boards,  and  should  be  covered  with  tan  or  litter  to  the 
depth  of  one  or  one  and  a  half  feet.  The  pit  must  be  made  in  a 
well-drained  place,  and  the  cover  should  be  slightly  inclined,  but 
a  little  water  from  above  does  no  harm. 

O.  B.  Hadwen  said  that  since  vegetables  had  come  into  our 
markets  from  the  South  so  freely,  and  were  sold  so  cheap,  it  had 
not  been  profitable  for  him  to  raise  early  vegetables ;  but  he  had 
not  forgotten  the  principles  essential  to  their  culture.  He  gave  an 
account  of  the  gardening  operations  of  a  friend,  who  was  formerly 
a  successful  merchant,  and  who  has  carried  on  to  his  farm  the 
same  energy  as  he  showed  in  his  mercantile  business.  The  luxu- 
riant growth  of  fine  vegetables  on  this  farm  was  such  as  the  speaker 
had  never  seen  before.  There  were  all  kinds,  and  all  were  flour- 
ishing. The  method  of  culture  was  simple  but  effectual.  The 
ground,  which  was  of  a  sandy  nature,  was  trenched  three  feet  deep, 
to  get  moisture,  and  manure  was  incorporated  with  it  at  the  rate 
of  a  hundred  cords  to  the  acre.  In  the  melon-bed  the  fruit  was  so 
thick  that  there  was  hardly  room  to  set  foot,  and  was  of  exquisite 
flavor.  Strawbeny  plants,  set  out  on  the  1st  of  August,  were, 
many  of  them,  as  large  on  the  20th  of  September  as  a  peck  meas- 
ure, and  the  foliage  was  three  times  the  ordinary  size.  Though 
three  by  two  and  a  half  feet  apart,  they  nearly  covered  the  ground 
the  next  season.  Mr.  Hadwen  thought  it  extravagant  to  apply  so 
much  manure  ;  but  when  he  saw  the  results  he  began  to  comprehend 
that  it  was  profitable.  A  hundred  strawberry  plants,  set  out  in  the 
autumn  of  1880,  produced  in  1881  sevent}r-nine  quarts  of  fruit, 
many  of  the  berries  weighing  from  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a  half 
each.     Many  of  the  varieties  were  the  gentleman's  own  seedlings. 
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Celeiy,  corn,  tomatoes,  and  other  vegetables,  were  all  in  the  same 
proportion.  He  raised  some  very  nice  lettuce.  Eight  or  ten  years 
ago  he  bought  the  best  lettuce  seed  he  could  find,  and  since  then 
has  raised  his  own  seed,  selecting  twenty  of  the  best  heads  to  save 
for  seed,  and  out  of  that  selecting  the  best  one.  His  seed-corn  is 
selected  with  equal  care.  The  strawberry  plants  from  which  he 
intends  to  raise  seed  are  set  out  a  long  way  from  any  others,  and 
the  pollen  is  carried  to  them  on  a  brush.  When  he  first  went  to 
farming  his  neighbors  saw  in  him  a  city  man,  such  as  they  like  to 
laugh  at.  He  hired  help  to  plough  three  feet  deep,  and  when  he 
had  gone  as  deep  as  he  could  with  a  plough,  he  put  men  into  the 
trenches  to  throw  up  the  soil,  and  his  neighbors  have  not  laughed 
at  him  much  since  they  have  seen  the  results  of  his  tillage.  High 
culture  is  most  satisfactory  to  gentlemen  who  desire  the  best  re- 
sults, and  an}'  one  with  the  same  intelligence  and  care  in  raising 
seed,  can  produce  equally  good  results. 

Mr.  Haclwen  said  that  by  planting  the  seed  and  stem  ends  of  the 
Early  Rose  potato  separate!}',  he  could,  in  a  few  years,  produce 
two  varieties,  differing  two  weeks  in  time  of  maturity ;  or,  by  se- 
lecting the  round  and  oval  potatoes,  he  could,  in  a  few  years,  get 
two  varieties  possessing  the  same  characteristics. 

President  Hayes  suggested  that  Mr.  Had  wen  should  get  liberty 
to  mention  the  name  of  his  friend,  and  induce  him  to  prepare  an 
essa}T  for  one  of  our  meetings,  or  to  attend  and  answer  inquiries. 

Leander  Wetherell  remarked  that  to  apply  manure  at  the  rate 
described  would  hardly  be  profitable  if  it  cost  as  much  as  in  the 
Connecticut  River  Valley,  where  farmers  have  paid  fifteen  dollars 
per  cord. 

Aaron  D.  Capen  thought  that  cabbages,  tomatoes,  and  other 
vegetables,  could  be  transplanted  as  easily  in  dry  weather  as  in 
moist,  if  a  cavity  were  left  round  the  plant,  and  water  poured  in  and 
covered  with  soil.  Somebod}'  has  said,  "  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
hoeing  vegetables  too  much,  but  cabbages  ma}^  be  hoed  every  day 
with  benefit."  Mr.  Moore  struck  the  key-note  last  week  when  he 
spoke  of  the  thorough  pulverization  of  the  soil.  The  speaker  would 
manure  and  plough  in  the  autumn  for  squashes,  and  then  the 
manure  would  compost  all  winter.  In  the  spring  he  plants  his 
potatoes  in  furrows,  and  when  it  is  time  to  cultivate,  he  ploughs 
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the  earth  away  from  them,  leaving  only  a  strip  in  the  middle  to  be 
hoed;  the  next  time  he  ploughs  the  other  way.  He  plants 
squashes  in  drills,  like  peas,  and  when  they  are  up  ploughs  the 
earth  away  from  them  and  thins  out  with  the  hoe.  When  they  are 
larger  he  throws  the  earth  toward  them  in  ploughing.  This 
method  saves  half  the  expense  of  cultivation,  as  it  avoids  plough- 
ing more  than  one  furrow  at  the  time  of  planting.  He  knew  a 
gentleman  in  Middlesex  county  who  grew  a  tine  crop  of  potatoes 
with  very  little  labor.  He  planted  in  drills,  and  covered  with  a 
plough.  Before  the  sprouts  of  the  potatoes  came  to  the  surface  he 
levelled  the  ridges  with  a  harrow,  and  destroyed  the  weeds  when 
small.  When  the  plants  were  sufficiently  grown  he  used  a  culti- 
vator, and  no  other  implement  was  used  until  the  crop  was  har- 
vested.    He  then  grew  a  fine  crop  of  celery  on  the  same  ground. 

Benjamin  P.  Ware  said  that  the  subject  before  the  meeting  was 
a  very  wide  one.  He  was  more  familiar  with  field  than  with 
garden  culture,  and  had  found  that  the  most  important  matter  in 
raising  vegetables  is  to  have  good  seed,  but  it  is  not  fully  appre- 
ciated. The  cabbage  crop  is  of  very  great  importance  in  Marble- 
head,  where  the  speaker  resides  ;  indeed,  at  a  farmers'  discussion 
it  was  decided  to  be  the  most  profitable  farming  specialty  in  the 
town.  One  reason  for  this  is  the  great  care  taken  in  growing  the 
seed.  He  thought  that  forcing  it  to  produce  seed  in  one  year  wa°> 
not  calculated  to  improve  its  quality,  and  would,  in  a  few  3Tears, 
result  in  making  it  an  annual.  In  selecting  plants  for  seed,  the 
grower  starts  with  the  idea  of  a  perfect  cabbage  in  his  mind,  and 
selects  two  or  three  dozen  of  the  best  of  his  crop,  and  from  those, 
two  or  three  which  approach  most  nearly  to  his  ideal.  These  are 
cultivated  with  great  care,  and  in  a  few  years  the  ideal  is  reached  • 
The  Marblehead  Mammoth  was  produced  in  this  wa}T.  The  origi- 
nator was  ambitious  to  produce  a  large  cabbage,  and  succeeded, 
and  raised  veiy  heavy  crops';  but  as 'they  were  sold  by  count,  and 
there  were  only  a  hundred  and  twent3"-five  in  a  two-horse  load, 
the  result  was  not  very  profitable.  Mr.  Ware  recommended  it 
only  as  a  curiosity.  He  grows  011I3*  "  thorough-bred  "  cabbages  — 
breeding  is  as  important  in  vegetables  as  in  animals.  With  such 
seed  almost  every  plant  will  produce  a  fine  head.  He  has  seen 
cabbages  with   stalks  two  feet  high.     There   is   much  seed  in  the 
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market,  which  is  grown  without  any  selection,  and  even  from  refuse 
cabbages,  and  not  only  of  cabbages,  but  of  onions,  and  all  other 
vegetables.  Last  year  one  of  the  best  onion  growers  in  Marble- 
head,  whose  seed-plot  was  partly  destroyed  b}T  a  hail-storm  the 
year  before,  prepared  his  ground  and  planted  all  the  seed  he  had 
of  his  own  raising,  and  for  the  remainder  bought  the  best  seed 
he  could  find  in  Boston.  Afterwards  the  seedsman  of  whom  he 
bought  it  inquired  how  it  proved,  and  the  grower  answered  that  it 
would  have  been  better  for  him  to  pay  twenty  dollars  a  pound  for 
seed  like  his  own  than  to  have  such  seed  as  he  bought  given  to 
him.  The  seedsman,  who  had  honestly  intended  to  sell  good  seed, 
was  so  surprised  that  he  went  to  Marblehead  to  examine  the  crop, 
and  candidly  acknowledged  that  the  grower  was  right.  What  is 
true  of  onions  and  cabbages  in  regard  to  seed,  is  true  of  other 
vegetables.  With  good  seed  you  must  also  cultivate  well ;  but 
with  the  best  cultivation  and  manuring,  and  poor  seed,  you  will  get 
poor  crops. 

William  C.  Strong  asked  whether  it  would  pay  to  grow  cauli- 
flower seed  in  this  country.  It  is  generally  imported,  and  the 
results  are  not  satisfactor}r. 

Mr.  Ware  thought  it  would  pay,  though  he  is  not  a  large  grower. 
We  may  make  our  ideal  of  almost  any  vegetable  a  realit}r,  just  as 
easily  as  we  can  in  breeding  pigeons. 

Mr.  Philbrick  said  that  some  cauliflower  seed  is  already  raised 
in  this  country  very  successfully,  and  he  did  not  doubt  that  in  a 
few  years  we  should  raise  all  that  will  be  wanted  here.  It  is  an 
annual,  and  our  seasons  are  not  long  enough  to  mature  the  seed 
unless  the  plants  are  forwarded  in  a  hot-bed.  The  best  heads 
should  be  selected  for  seed.  It  is  more  important  to  transplant 
celery  on  a  rainy  day  than  it  is  other  vegetables. 

Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  said  that  nobody  doubts  the  impor- 
tance of  manure  and  thorough  pulverization  of  the  soil,  or  of  deep 
trenching  for  some  crops  ;  but  others  want  breadth  rather  than 
depth.  Formerly  it  was  thought  that  asparagus  needed  a  deeply 
trenched  soil,  but  now  a  foot  of  soil,  with  the  manure  near  the 
surface,  is  deemed  sufficient ;  but  the  roots  are  set  further  apart, 
say  from  three  to  four  feet,  and  they  will  then  occupy  the  whole  of 
t-he  ground.     Few  are  aware  of  the  distance  to  which  roots  will 
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extend  in  good  soil.  Strawberries  which  the  speaker  planted  in  an 
old  dahlia  bed,  deeply  trenched,  were  found  to  have  sent  down  the 
roots  to  the  depth  of  three  feet.  He  cares  but  little  whether  the 
weather  is  cloudy  or  sunny  when  he  sets  out  strawberry  plants ; 
he  puts  a  quart  of  water  into  each  hole  when  it  is  nearty  filled,  and 
then  covers  it  up  with  finely  pulverized  soil. 

Mr.  Wilder  spoke  of  a  farmer  near  Boston  who  raises  seventy- 
five  thousand  cauliflowers  in  a  year,  and  does  not  believe  in  chemical 
fertilizers  ;  but  he  keeps  a  stock  of  more  than  two  thousand  animals. 
Who  would  believe  in  chemical  fertilizers  if  he  could  have  such  a 
quantity  of  manure  as  these  animals  would  produce? 

Clark  W.  Mills,  of  Pompton,  New  Jerse}',  said  he  was  not  one 
of  the  aesthetic,  high-art  farmers,  but  had  some  knowledge  of  general 
laws  and  treatment.  There  are  but  three  retainers  of  fertilizing 
properties, — clay  and  carbon  in  the  soil,  and  water  everywhere. 
When  ten  tons  of  grass  are  cut  off  an  acre  the  water  is  evaporated 
until  perhaps  onl}r  a  ton  or  a  ton  and  a  half  is  left,  consisting  mainly 
of  wood}'  fibre  and  gum,  worth  perhaps  less  than  a  ton  of  what  was 
evaporated,  for  with  the  water  went  the  condiments  which  make 
fine  flavored  butter. 

When  what  is  called  the  pure  rain  comes  down,  it  washes  from 
the  air  all  the  ammonia  which  has  emanated  from  the  sewers  and 
elsewhere,  and  if  the  hard  pan  at  the  bottom  of  the  tilled  part  of 
soils  is  broken  up  so  as  to  let  the  water  through  freely,  it  gives 
up  its  fertilizing  matter  to  the  cla}r  and  carbon  in  the  soils.  The 
failure  to  understand  the  loss  of  nutritious  matter  in  drying  grass 
has  been  a  great  loss  to  farmers,  who  have  wasted  nine-tenths 
of  all  they  have  raised.  No  business  man  could  ever  succeed  in  this 
way.  The  speaker  would  preserve  food  for  cattle,  not  by  taking 
away  the  water,  but  b}T  excluding  the  air.  He  would  not  have  it 
crushed  or  bruised  by  trampling,  but  would  exclude  the  air  by 
continuous  pressure,  —  about  three  hundred  pounds  to  the  square 
foot  is  sufficient.  In  this  way  the  food  will  be  perfectly  sweet,  in- 
stead of  having  passed  into  the  acetous  fermentation.  The  pit 
in  which  it  is  preserved  should  be  long  and  narrow,  so  that  what 
is  wanted  can  be  cut  off  from  time  to  time  without  exposing  the 
remainder  unnecessarily  to  the  air. 

Charles  M.  Hovey  said  it  is  immaterial  at  what  time  vegetables 
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are  transplanted,  provided  that  they  are  not  too  large,  and  that  the 
ground  is  warm  and  mellow  ;  but  he  would  never  transplant  in  a 
rain-storm  when  the  ground  is  puddly.  The  ground  should  be  warm 
and  mellow,  though  not  perfectly  dry,  and  then  the  heat  sets  the 
roots  in  action  immediately.  He  had  pulled  up  in  the  morning, 
plants  set  out  the  afternoon  previous,  and  found  the  young  rootlets 
already  starting.  In  setting  strawberries  or  other  plants  by  the 
acre  or  ten  acres,  it  would  be  too  much  work  to  carry  a  quart  of 
water  to  every  one,  though  it  might  easity  be  done  in  a  small  gar- 
den. When  the  grower  gets  only  from  six  to  ten  cents  per  quart 
for  his  strawberries,  he  must  raise  them  cheaply.  He  could  not 
afford  to  manure  highly,  —  even  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  cords  per 
acre,  when  they  are  grown  so  cheaply  at  the  South,  though  those 
raised  here  bring  more.  Mr.  Hovey  agreed  with  the  previous 
speakers  as  to  the  importance  of  good  seed  ;  and  said  that  it  was 
well  to  impress  it  on  all,  but  that  people  are  not  willing  to  pay  for 
good  seed.  A  seedsman  would  be  thought  insane  who  should  ask 
twenty  dollars  per  pound  for  onion  seed.  The  mass  of  cultivators 
cannot  raise  their  own  seed,  and  seedsmen  generally  try  to  have 
the  best  seeds.  The  European  growers  who  hybridize  pansy  and 
other  flower  seeds  rarely  sell  it,  but  reserve  it  for  the  production  of 
new  varieties. 

Mr.  Strong  remarked  that  Mr.  Moore,  of  the  Committee  on 
Discussion,  had  been  very  successful  in  raising  cauliflowers,  and 
that  Peter  Henderson  advertises  seed  which  will  produce  plants 
uniformly  heading. 

John  B.  Moore  said  that  in  making  changes  and  raising  special- 
ties he  had  given  up  growing  cauliflowers,  but  as  long  as  he  con- 
tinued it  he  used  Italian  seed.  Henderson's  is  good.  The  largest 
grower  in  this  vicinity  raises  the  Half-Early  Paris.  The  speaker 
agreed  with  all  that  Mr.  Ware  had  said  of  the  importance  of  good 
seed,  and  would  go  even  further.  He  gave  an  account  of  the  crops 
raised  by  a  gentleman  in  Salem  on  an  acre  of  land.  He  has  plenty 
of  manure  and  water,  and  raises  more  than  enough  asparagus, 
peas,  corn,  and  other  vegetables,  for  a  family  of  six  or  seven  per- 
sons ;  pastures  three  cows,  and  raises  eight  tons  of  mangel- wurzels 
on  an  eighth  of  the  acre,  to  partly  feed  them  in  winter.  Mr.  Moore 
thought  that,  by  soiling  instead  of  pasturing,  he  might  keep  another 
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cow.  The  land  is  low  and  flat,  and  free  from  stones  ;  well  under- 
drained,  and  does  not  suffer  from  drought.  It  was  probably  a 
swamp  in  former  times.  The  owner  has  a  tannery  near  by,  and 
applies  to  the  land  the  tan  ashes  from  under  his  boilers,  as  well  as 
animal  manure. 

Mr.  Moore  thought  the  amount  of  fertilizing  matter  received 
from  the  rain  and  air  was  not  understood.  All  plants  grow  better 
for  frequent  stirring  and  thorough  pulverization  of  the  soil.  It  is 
well  settled  that  plants  take  all  their  nutriment  through  their  roots, 
and  not  through  their  leaves.  Four-fifths  of  this  nutriment  is 
nitrogen,  which  they  take  in  the  form  of  nitric  acid  or  of  ammonia. 
This  is  the  most  costly  of  all  fertilizers,  and  the  speaker  asked 
whether  constant  stirring  did  not  cause  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  to 
combine  with  the  elements  of  the  soil,  so  that  we  could  manure  to 
some  extent  from  the  air.  Certainly,  the  good  effect  of  stirring  the 
soil  is  not  wholly  due  to  mechanical  action. 

The  discussion  was  listened  to  by  a  much  larger  audience  than 
at  any  previous  meeting,  and  all  appeared  to  be  deeply  interested 
in  it.  The  President  announced  that  the  subject  for  the  next 
Saturday  would  be  "  Flowering  Plants,  New  or  Old,  most  Desira- 
ble for  General  Cultivation,"  to  be  opened  by  William  H.  Spooner, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Plants  and  Flowers,  and  Dr.  Henry 
P.  Walcott. 


BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  February  25,  1882. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11  o'clock, 
the  President,  Hon.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  in  the  Chair.  No  business 
being  brought  before  the  meeting,  it 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  March  4. 
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MEETING  FOR  DISCUSSION. 

This  was  opened  by  the  reading  of  the  following  paper  by  the 
author : — 

Flowering     Plants,     New    and    Old,    Most    Desirable    for 

General  Cultivation. 

By  William  H.  Spooner,  Jamaica  Plain. 

It  is  said  that  the  first  duty  of  a  good  soldier  is  obedience  ;  so 
when  our  captain,  last  Saturday,  ordered  me  to  the  advance  today, 
I  felt  obliged  to  make  the  attempt,  though  with  little  time  for  a 
proper  arrangement  of  the  subject,  which  renders  it  impossible  to 
notice  more  than  a  portion  of  the  plants  of  recent  introduction. 

Among  the  variety  of  new  deciduous  perennial  and  annual 
plants  which  are  brought  yearly  to  public  attention  many  are 
of  little  value,  except  as  novelties,  and  the  general  cultivator 
should  select  with  care.  First,  there  is  the  Iris  Kcempferi  and 
varieties,  most  of  them  grown  from  seed  ;  during  the  past  four 
years  we  have  had  opportunities  of  noticing  many  of  these  beautiful 
seedlings,  in  rich  and  diversified  colors.  The  additional  advantage 
of  being  perfectly  hardy,  places  them  high  in  the  list  of  deserving 
plants. 

In  Lilies,  our  distinguished  associates,  Parkman  and  Hovey,  have 
given  us  the  two  grand  varieties,  Lilium  Parkmanni  and  L.  Hoveyii, 
both  of  which  will  undoubtedly  prove  hardy,  adding,  as  they  do,  the 
strong  character  of  the  lancifolium  to  the  auratum,  and  we  trust 
with  a  more  reliable  constitution  than  the  latter.  From  Mr.  Hove}' 
we  have  also  the  fine  lily  Melpomene,  so  strongly  individualized  in 
its  prominent  markings.  What  would  these  worthy  gentlemen  have 
said  had  they  been  told,  during  their  careful  labors  in  hybridizing, 
that  their  successful  work  would  perhaps  become  food  for  the  imag- 
ination of  the  modern  aesthete?  Lilium  punctatum  is  a  variety 
deserving  more  general  cultivation,  perfectly  hardy,  and  producing 
a  large  bulb  ;  the  flower  is  of  a  delicate  white  color,  spotted  with 
salmon.  There  are  also  L.  LeichtUni,  L.  Batemanni,  L.  Neil- 
gherriense,  and  other  beautiful  and  novel  kinds,  but  of  doubtful 
hardiness. 
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Mention  should  be  made  of  L.  Takesima,  the  rival  of  L.  longi- 
Jlorum  and  a  more  profuse  bloomer  and  stronger  grower,  and  I  pre- 
sume equally  hardy,  if  properly  treated.  Perhaps  man3T  of  the  new- 
sorts  which  our  President  and  others  have  so  successfully  shown 
in  the  Halls  during  the  past  four  years  will  prove  worthy  additions 
to  the  best  collections. 

Eulalia  Japonica  is  a  most  elegant  ornamental  grass,  throwing 
up  annual  shoots  about  three  feet  high,  with  beautiful  striped  varie- 
gation extending  almost  the  entire  length  of  the  stem.  It  is 
crowned  in  the  autumn  with  delicate  tufts  of  bloom,  and,  if  cut 
before  fully  opened,  these  will  gradually  develop,  the  branches  of  the 
panicles  curving  back,  and  making  it,  in  its  feathery  appearance, 
one  of  the  best  winter  decorative  grasses. 

Eulalia  Japonica  zebrina  is  another  variety,  similar  in  growth 
to  the  last  mentioned,  but  marked  across  the  stem  in  divisions  of 
light  and  dark  green.  Both  these  are  perfectly  hardy,  and  for 
this  reason  more  desirable  than  the  Pampas  Grass. 

Gnaphalium  Leontopodium,  the  "  Edelweiss  "  of  the  Alps,  with 
pure  white  star-shaped  flowers  of  a  downy  texture,  is  ardently 
sought  for  by  tourists,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  more  charming  from 
the  almost  inaccessible  spots  of  which  it  is  a  native,  though  I  am 
not  aware  that  it  has  proved  difficult  of  cultivation  elsewhere.  It 
has  been  grown  successfully  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum. 

The  so-called  Polygonum  Japonicum  is  a  hardjT,  rapid-growing 
climber,  with  variegated  foliage,  and  resembles  the  Madeira  Vine 
(Boussingaultia)  both  in  leaves  and  flowers.  The  specimen  I  have 
seen  is  that  of  President  Hayes. 

Azalea  mollis,  in  its  many  varieties,  with  their  abundant 
blossoms  of  delicate  hue,  and  their  hardy  constitution,  has  added 
a  very  valuable  feature  to  the  early  bloomers. 

Hove}T's  Seedling  Japanese  Hollyhocks  have  seemed  to  me  .a  very 
great  acquisition.  The  varieties  which  John  C.  Hovey  has  shown 
during  the  past  season  indicate  a  distinct  break  from  his  seedlings 
of  two  years  ago,  and  a  very  marked  advance,  approaching  the 
double  form.  In  color  they  are  marked  with  the  national 
characteristics,  which  add  a  pleasing  variety  to  these  showy 
summer  flowering  plants. 

The  Seedling  Delphiniums,  from    Dr.  Walcott,  are  the  best  of 
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this  class  of  flowers,   perhaps,   that  have  ever  been  shown,  with 
immense  spikes  of  well-developed  blossoms,  and  of  distinct  colors. 

Moore's  Seedling  Phloxes  indicate  progressive  development 
in  these  useful  plants. 

Hyde's  White  Gladiolus  is  a  grand  variety  of  this  popular 
plant,  and,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  say  before,  a  variety  possess- 
ing great  vigor,  which  will  be  recognized  as  a  valuable  addition  to 
our  summer  flowering  bulbs. 

Gladiolus  purpureo-auratus,  the  new  hardy  (or  nearly  hardy) 
variety,  when  hybridized  with  the  Gandavensis  varieties  is  likely 
to  lead  up  to  a  very  desirable  class.  Lemoine,  the  celebrated 
French  cultivator,  is  producing  some  very  choice  kinds. 

The  popular  taste  seems  to  be  returning  to  the  original  types  in 
the  flower  kingdom,  as  elsewhere,  and  single  varieties  of  many  of 
the  leading  plants,  among  which  the  Dahlia  may  be  particularly 
mentioned,  are  eagerly  sought  for.  Paragon,  a  very  dark-colored 
single  dahlia,  is  especially  attractive. 

It  is  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  that  we  can  turn  to  so  many 
fine  seedling  plants,  of  tender  habit,  of  home  production. 

Our  venerable  associate,  the  u  old  man  eloquent,"  has  added 
another  arrow  to  his  well  filled  quiver  in  his  Seedling  Azaleas,  and 
the  variety  Marshall  Pinckney  Wilder  is  the  forerunner  of  a  race 
that  is  destined  to  become  popular. 

Among  Carnations  Tailby's  seedlings  have  proved  a  free-flowering 
strain.  Grace  Wilder  is  a  variety  of  remarkably  delicate  color, 
and  is  a  free  bloomer. 

Bouvardia  Alfred  Neuner  is  a  sport  from  B.  Davidsoni,  with 
double  white  flowers,  and  as  free  in  its  bloom  as  its  parent. 

Hovey's  Seedling  Camellias  are  plants  of  remarkable  character, — 
vigorous  growers,  and  profuse  flowerers. 

Among  border  plants,  Cineraria  acanthifolia  is  a  noticeable  sort 
for  summer  bedding  purposes,  with  striking  foliage,  and  one  of  the 
most  useful  of  its  class. 

Alternanthera  paronychoides  major  aurea  is  of  a  dwarf  but 
robust  character,  with  bright  golden  foliage. 

Alternanthera  latifolia  aurea  also  has  brilliant  foliage,  and  a 
broader  leaf.  Both  these  will  undoubtedly  prove  valuable  acquisi- 
tions. 
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Salvia  far inacea  is  of  branching  habit  similar  to  S.  splendens ; 
its  color  is  light  blue,  and  it  is  quite  free  in  bloom,  but  not  to  be 
compared  with  S.  patens.  Salvia  Pitcheri  is  of  a  new  color,  a 
most  intense  blue ;  flowers  small  in  comparison  with  other 
varieties,  —  more  like  a  lobelia,  —  blooming  very  persistently.  Mr. 
Sheppard  calls  it  "  a  summer  bloomer,  and  worthy  of  special 
notice,  as  one  of  the  very  best  flowering  plants  that  we  have 
added  to  our  list  for  a  long  time." 

Chrysanthemum  frutescens,  or  Marguerite  (Paris  Daisy),  is  quite 
desirable  for  flowering  purposes.  This  flower  is  offered  in  immense 
quantities  in  the  French  flower  markets  ;  color,  white,  with  }'ellow 
disc.  Another  variet}7  is  a  yellow  flower,  called  Etoile  d'Or,  or 
Golden  Star. 

In  Annuals  we  notice  some  remarkably  fine  additions,  such  as 
Papaver  umbrosum,  a  single-flowered  Poppy ;  in  color  brilliant 
crimson,  with  a  shining  black  spot  on  each  petal;  a  profuse 
bloomer,  growing  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  height. 

In  Petunias,  the  single  and  double  fringed  varieties  have  made 
remarkable  strides  in  rich  striped,  mottled,  and  self  colors. 

Nasturtiums  and  Tropseolums  of  new  shades  have  added  a  rich 
and  gorgeous  hue  to  the  summer  garden. 

The  new  variety  of  Mignonette,  Miles's  Hybrid  Spiral,  produces 
a  very  large  spike  of  flowers  ;  it  is  an  abundant  bloomer  and  of  deli- 
cate fragrance.  We  had,  last  Saturday,  an  opportunity  of  seeing, 
from  Mr.  Gardner,  two  of  the  finest  specimens  ever  exhibited 
here. 

The  varieties  of  Phlox  Drummondi  grandijlora  are  strong  grow- 
ers, and  free  bloomers,  in  rich  colors. 

There  are  several  additions  to  the  Sweet  Peas,  of  which  we  may 
mention  Butterfly,  with  white  ground,  delicately  laced  with  laven- 
der-blue, very  sweet-scented  ;  and  Violet  Queen,  of  dwarf  habit, 
and  a  deep  violet-blue  color. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  popular  annuals  of  recent  introduction 
is  the  Calendula  officinalis  Meteor  ;  flowers  very  large  and  double  ; 
color,  light  golden-yellow,  distinctly  striped  with  deep  orange ;  a 
wonderfully  profuse  bloomer  in  the  summer  garden,  and  equally 
so  under  glass.  One  cultivator  tells  me  it  is  very  nearly  hardy 
with  him. 
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Helianthus  nanus  foliis  variegatis  is  a  particularly  desirable  new 
Sunflower,  of  dwarf  pyramidal  habit,  branching  almost  to  the 
ground  ;  the  leaves  are  nearly  all  spotted  and  striped  with  yellow 
variegation  ;  the  flowers  are  double,  not  very  large,  and  bloom 
from  the  base  upward.  The  lovers  of  this  now  fashionable  flower 
will  find  this  variety  one  of  great  merit. 

Antirrhinum  nanum  picturatum  appears  to  be  a  new  and  distinct 
race  of  Snapdragon,  of  dwarf  habit,  comprising  several  kinds, 
having  diversely  shaded  and  striped  flowers. 

In  conclusion,  the  Hybrid  Tea  or  pedigree  Roses  should  not  be 
omitted,  but  can  only  be  mentioned. 

Discussion. 

William  C.  Strong  was  called  on  for  information  in  regard  to 
the  Triomphe  d' Angers  rose,  and  said  that  in  the  house  it  is,  by 
all  odds,  the  freest  flowering  rose —  even  more  so  than  Bon  Silene, 
and  the  most  fragrant  of  all  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  It  sports  a 
great  deal  in  color,  and  affords  many  different  shades,  sometimes 
becoming  purple.  In  its  best  condition  it  is  well  formed  —  not 
expanded.  It  flowers  freely  out-doors,  but  is  not  quite  as  vigor- 
ous as  some.  Mr.  Strong  said  that  last  year  he  expressed  the 
opinion  that  no  amount  of  manure  could  injure  roses ;  but  he 
thought  that  he  had  injured  his  roses  this  year  by  giving  them  too 
much  manure  when  in  a  dormant  state  ;  and  also  last  spring,  by 
putting  fresh  horse  manure  on  the  surface  of  the  beds  in  large 
quantities.  The  Triomphe  d' Angers  was  one  of  those  which  suf- 
fered. Bennett's  H}^brids  have  disappointed  him  in  some  respects. 
For  florists'  use  they  are  surpassed  b}'  the  Perle  des  Jardins.  He 
did  not  think  it  was  the  horse  manure  which  made  them  inferior  to 
others.  The  Beaut}'  of  Stapleton  is  vigorous ;  but  he  did  not 
think  the}'  would  generall\T  take  the  place  of  others. 

Henry  Ross,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  concerning  a  new  Alternan- 
thera  originated  b}'  him,  said  that  he  considered  it  a  remarkable 
variety.  The  foliage  has  a  very  strong  yellow  —  much  stronger 
than  that  of  another  new  variety  which  has  been  advertised  with 
high  recommendations,  and  which  is  really  a  valuable  bedding 
plant.     It  shows   the  yellow  very  early.     He  is,  however,  not  as 
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much  interested  in  bedding  plants  as  formerly,  but  more  inclined 
to  shrubbery  and  herbaceous  plants,  which  every  one  can  have 
whether  he  has  a  greenhouse  or  not.  Bedding  plants  are  much 
more  trouble.  He  would  not  discard  bedding  plants  entirely,  but 
would  substitute  hardy  plants  for  a  portion  of  them. 

O.  B.  Had  wen  had  given  some  attention  to  flowers,  particularly 
hardy  flowering  shrubs  and  herbaceous  perennials.  For  common 
cultivators  who  have  not  time  to  give  to  annuals  they  afford 
great  satisfaction.  Exochorda  grandiflora  is  one  of  the  best 
shrubs  ;  the  flowers  are  most  charming,  and  keep  a  long  time  in 
bloom,  and  it  is  perfectly  hardy.  Azalea  mollis  also  is  perfectly 
hardy,  and  the  numerous  varieties,  in  every  shade  of  color,  afford 
an  opportunity  for  study  which  will  repay  every  one.  It  thrives 
best,  and  the  individual  flowers  and  trusses  are  largest,  in  a  peaty 
soil.  It  is  especially  necessary  that  peat  should  be  added  to  the 
soil  when  it  is  naturally  clayey.  The  White  Fringe  tree  (Chionan- 
thus)  is  another  beautiful  shrub.  It  looks  best  when  pruned  in 
tree  form.  The  new  Actinidia  polygama,  from  Japan,  is  a  most 
vigorous  climber,  soon  spreading  thirty  feet,  with  beautiful  foliage 
and  wood.  The  Schizophragma  hydrangeoides,  another  Japanese 
vine,  has  very  beautiful  foliage,  which  it  puts  forth  very  early  in 
spring,  and  retains  until  December.  Of  trees,  the  Purple  Beech, 
Purple  Birch,  and  the  various  kinds  of  Magnolias,  are  most  de- 
sirable. The  great  variety  of  Pseonies,  both  tree  and  herbaceous, 
make  a  fine  show  from  year  to  year.  The  perennial  Poppies  seem 
to  gather  strength  and  beaut}"  year  after  year. 

Mr.  Strong  asked  why  the  Kalmia  latifolia  is  not  more  culti- 
vated. The  Azalea  mollis,  which  has  been  so  highly  recom- 
mended, it  is  true,  is  very  beautiful,  but  only  as  long  as  it  is  in 
bloom,  while  the  Kalmia  is  beautiful  in  its  foliage  the  year  round. 
The  leaf  is  as  handsome  as  that  of  the  camellia ;  that  of  the  rho- 
dodendron will  not  compare  with  it;  indeed,  no  other  plant  will. 
The  variety  of  color  is  limited,  but  the  shrub  is  well  adapted  for 
suburban  cultivation.  It  should  have  a  sheltered  and  somewhat 
shad}'  place,  and  a  prepared  soil. 

J.  W.  Manning  also  could  recommend  the  Kalmia  for  a  great 
variety  of  soils  and  situations.  He  grew  up  among  it,  and  has 
seen  plants  with  stems  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  tall  enough  to 
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make  four  lengths  of  cord-wood.  Small  specimens  can  be  trans- 
planted safely.  Man}'  years  ago  he  planted  thirteen  in  the  grounds 
of  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Frothingham,  at  Burlington,  and  twenty  years 
afterwards  eleven  of  them  were  living,  and  from  six  to  ten  feet 
high.  They  were  dug  from  pastures  in  New  Hampshire.  He  has 
them  in  his  own  grounds,  which  he  brought  from  Middleton  ;  but 
most  of  those  planted  are  imported  from  Europe.  In  transplant- 
ing from  the  woods  stocky  young  seedlings  should  be  chosen  in 
preference  to  older  and  taller  plants.  The  Azalea  viscosa  and 
Clethra  alnifolia,  two  native  shrubs,  are  very  desirable,  and  easily 
transplanted.  Both  are  very  fragrant,  and  the  latter  is  especially 
desirable  for  its  late  blooming.  The  AJcebia  quinata  is  desirable 
as  a  climber ;  it  holds  its  leaves  until  zero  weather,  as  does  also 
Hall's  honeysuckle.  The  Ligustrum  myrtifolium,  or  California 
Privet,  has  large,  glossy  leaves,  and  endures  bleak  seashore  ex- 
posures. 

Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  said  that  he  had  lived  from  the  time 
when  we  scarcely  knew  what  hybridization  meant.  It  is  the  great 
agency  for  improving  flowers  as  well  as  other  plants.  By  this 
means  we  have  obtained  almost  all  the  improved  varieties  men- 
tioned b}r  the  essayist  in  his  concise  paper.  The  new  hydrangeas, 
deutzias,  viburnums,  weigelas,  spiraeas,  and  pseonies,  introduced 
from  China  and  Japan  within  the  last  fifty  years,  are  very  beau- 
tiful and  afford  a  basis  for  further  improvement.  He  could  re- 
member when  no  such  thing  as  a  hybrid  perpetual  rose  existed. 
The  first  to  raise  them  were  LafTay  and  Verdier,  who  drew  their 
inspiration  from  Herbert  and  Lindley.  Since  then  hosts  and 
myriads  have  been  raised  and  sunk  in  forgetfulness.  Even  now 
we  cannot  select  twenty-five  roses  that  unite  all  excellences ; 
some  have  beauty  of  form  and  brilliant  color,  but  no  fragrance, 
and  are  little  better  than  a  piece  of  scarlet  paper  to  afford  re- 
freshment, though  they  make  a  fine  show  in  the  garden,  like 
dahlias,  and  for  decorative  purposes.  We  should  strive  to  pro- 
duce fragrant  roses  until  we  have  a  sufficient  list  possessing  this 
as  well  as  all  other  valuable  characteristics.  He  has  the  Tri- 
omphe  d' Angers  rose  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Strong,  and  would  hold  on 
to  all  of  such  exquisite  character.  There  are  certain  things 
which  have  been  so  thoroughly  tested  that  we  know  they  will  not 
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disappoint,  and  which  may  be  easily  obtained,  such  as  the  Purple 
Beech,  the  Magnolia  Soulangeana  and  other  species,  the  Cut 
Leaved  Weeping  Birch,  the  Laurel  Leaved  Willow,  the  Viburnum 
plicatum,  the  Actinidia  polygama,  a  beautiful  vine  from  Japan, 
which  would  soon  fill  this  room,  and  which,  though  recommended 
for  its  fruit,  is  not  of  great  promise  except  for  ornament ;  and  the 
Tree  Pseonies,  of  which  the  Gloria  Belgica  and  the  Elizabetha 
are  among  the  finest.  Azalea  mollis,  a  new  species  from  Japan, 
is  one  of  the  most  showy.  The  speaker  has  crossed  it  with  A. 
Indica,  and  has  seedlings  growing. 

President  Hayes  spoke  of  the  beauty  and  vigor  of  the  Actinidia 
polygama,  which  produced  fruit  in  his  grounds  last  year. 

Charles  M.  Hovey  said  that  Kalmias  planted  in  1844,  in  his 
grounds,  are  today  twelve  feet  high  and  eight  feet  broad,  with 
stems  three  or  four  inches  thick,  and  in  the  season  of  bloom  are 
covered  with  flowers.  The  Rhododendron  and  Kalmia  are  so- 
ciable plants,  and  will  not  grow  alone,  but  must  be  planted  in 
groups,  and  this  is  one  reason  why  they  are  so  much  neglected. 
Naturalty  they  are  found  growing  on  the  edges  of  woods,  which 
afford  the  protection  that  they  need.  If  planted  in  exposed 
places,  and  a  cold  wind  comes  when  they  are  loaded  with  snow, 
they  are  whipped  round,  so  that  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that 
they  will  not  be  worth  looking  at  in  a  few  years.  They  look  well 
in  groups  of  from  three  to  twelve,  with  azaleas  intermixed.  They 
like  a  peaty  soil,  as  do  all  "American  plants,"  but  will  do  well  in 
a  sandy  loam,  though  not  in  cla}\ 

Mr.  Strong  asked  if  the  shelter  of  surrounding  houses  would  not 
answer. 

Mr.  Hovey  thought  it  might.  The  Kalmia  and  Rhododendrons 
are  like  persons  ;  of  a  group  of  twenty  men  standing  out  in  a  cold 
wind,  the  six  in  the  middle  will  be  comparatively  protected  from 
it,  while  those  on  the  outside  will  suffer.  The  Rhododendron  is 
very  sensitive  ;  on  a  cold  da}'  like  this  the  leaves  curl  up.  They 
require  to  have  their  brothers  around  them  so  that  they  can  pro- 
tect each  other. 

The  Paeony  has  been  vastly  improved  by  French,  Belgian,  and 
American  cultivators,  but  yet  is  not  appreciated.  Many  of  the 
varieties  have  a  pleasant  perfume.     Planted  in  groups,  or  in  the 
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background  of  borders,  they  produce  a  fine  effect,  with  the  colors 
varying  from  white  tipped  with  carmine  to  black  crimson.  The 
speaker  has  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  these  plants  which  have  not 
been  moved  for  twenty-five  years,  and  in  the  blooming  season  present 
a  gorgeous  appearance,  many  of  the  flowers  being  thirty-six  inches 
in  circumference.  The  flowers  of  the  Tree  Pseony  are  of  immense 
size  and  great  beauty  ;  but  the  plants  must  have  careful  cultiva- 
tion and  protection  from  severe  winters.  For  those  who  cannot 
give  these,  the  herbaceous  varieties  are  better. 

Mr.  Hovey  said  he  would  like  to  speak  of  such  good  old  plants 
as  the  Acacias,  Cj'tisus,  and  Heaths,  which  are  now  neglected  for 
pinks  and  roses,  as  if  we  could  have  nothing  else.  The  Clematis  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  flowering  plants.  No  plant  of  modern  in- 
troduction has  been  so  much  improved,  beginning  with  Jackmanni. 
The  spring  flowering  varieties,  which  bloom  before  July,  and  then 
cease,  have  been  neglected.  These  flower  from  the  old  wood.  If 
Jackmanni  and  other  summer  flowering  kinds  are  cut  down  they  will 
flower  through  the  season,  but  the  spring  flowering  kinds  will  not. 

Among  native  plants,  the  Asclepias  taberosa,  or  Butterfly- weed, 
and  four  or  five  of  the  Cypripecliums  are  desirable  and  easily  culti- 
vated. They  do  best  in  a  loose,  sandy  loam,  mixed  with  leaf-mould 
or  peat.  The}'  grow  naturally  on  the  edges  of  woods,  where  such 
a  soil  has  been  made  by  the  decay  of  leaves.  Some  of  the  native 
Asters  are  delightfully  beautiful;  when  we  see  them  under  cultiva- 
tion we  ask  wrhat  they  are.  Rhexia  Virginica,  a  native  plant,  is 
more  beautiful  than  Phlox  Drummondi. 

Edward  L.  Beard  said  there  was  one  race  of  plants  which  had 
hardly  been  touched  by  speakers  who  had  preceded  him, — the 
Pyrethrums.  They  are  among  the  most  interesting  plants,  and 
are  very  hard}r,  needing  only  a  covering  of  leaves.  The  single  and 
double  varieties  are  very  popular  abroad.  There  are  a  hundred 
varieties,  affording  an  astonishing  amount  of  color.  The  double 
varieties  are  handsomest.  Good  clumps,  well  cared  for,  will 
multiply  rapidly.  Our  gardens  are  apt,  at  times,  to  have  a  super- 
fluity of  flowers,  and  at  others  to  be  bare,  especially  the  small  gar- 
dens of  amateurs  in  early  spring,  when  they  ought  to  be  alive  with 
flowers.  It  is  not  so  in  England,  and  though  it  is  true  that  our 
springs  are  shorter  and  hotter,  many  opportunities  are  neglected. 
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The  varieties  of  Narcissus  are  multiplying  rapidly,  and  a  surprising 
number  are  offered  by  Barr  &  Sugden  and  Thomas  S.  Ware  ;  but 
only  a  very  limited  number  are  grown  here.  They  are  easily 
cultivated,  and  afford  a  remarkable  range  of  variety,  and  nothing 
is  more  beautiful  or  satisfying  in  early  spring.  The  Bicolor  sec- 
tion is  very  numerous,  and  gives  a  great  display  of  color.  The 
Chionodoxa  Lucilice,  or  Glory  of  the  Snow,  a  new  bulbous  rooted 
plant  from  Asia  Minor,  allied  to  the  Hyacinth,  has  lived  out-doors 
two  years  in  Mr.  Beard's  grounds,  and  produces  beautiful  blue 
flowers  in  early  spring.  It  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  valua- 
ble flowers  of  its  season. 

There  are  other  bulbous  rooted  plants  almost  innumerable.  The 
hardy  section  of  the  genus  Gladiolus  is  very  beautiful  in  early 
spring.  It  has  lately  been  taken  up  with  much  enthusiasm  by  some 
of  the  European  nurserymen,  who  have  raised  hardy  hybrids,  of 
which  M.  Lemoine  has  sent  out  six  new  varieties.  We  can  gain 
more  beauty  in  spring  with  Anemones,  Ranunculuses,  and  Alpine 
plants  in  rockeries,  though  rockeries,  as  ordinarily  constructed,  are 
apt  to  look  too  much  like  piles  of  cobble-stones.  A  very  different 
appearance  was  presented  by  a  rockery  which  Mr.  Beard  saw  in  Dr. 
Henry  P.  Walcott's  garden  with  Cypripediums  and  other  hardy 
dwarf  plants  growing  on  it.  Pansies  afford  great  delight  in  early 
spring,  and  it  is  one  of  the  simplest  things  to  have  them  at  that  time, 
though  most  people  fail  to  do  it.  We  should  study  up  the  habits  of 
plants  more  carefully  than  we  do.  The  speaker  thought  the  cease- 
less glare  of  bedding  plants  in  summer  a  most  tiresome  exhibition 
of  color  ;  they  are  cultivated  as  some  dresses  are  worn  :  only  because 
they  are  in  fashion.  They  are  in  their  glory  in  August,  and  soon 
after  that  time  the  frost  takes  them  ;  but  we  get  no  wider  range  in 
them  than  in  herbaceous  plants,  which  are  beautiful  throughout  the 
summer.  The  summer  lilies  afford  a  long  list  of  beauties.  Only 
a  few  are  successful  in  growing  the  California  lilies.  The  Double 
Geum  has  proved  not  to  be  hardy  with  Mr.  Beard  ;  but  it  is  among 
the  most  beautiful  of  half-hard}*  plants.  Nothing  is  more  beauti- 
ful than  the  white  Anemone  Japonica.  He  lifted  his  plants,  and  put 
them  in  pots  in  autumn  before  frost,  and  placed  them  in  the  green- 
house, and  they  bloomed  until  Christmas.  Primula  vulgaris,  though 
our  summers  are  not  so  favorable  for  it  as  those  of  England,  can  be 
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cultivated  here  if  we  go  about  it  right ;  and  there  are  a  great  num- 
ber of  varieties  of  the  Primula  which  are  capable  of  successful  culture. 
In  England  all  the  operations  of  gardening  are  performed  with 
care.  Here  we  dig  a  hole  and  plant  lilies  in  clay,  but  in  England 
they  go  down  three  or  four  feet  in  depth,  and  also  drain.  Our  green- 
houses often  look  like  hospitals,  being  bare  at  seasons  when,  with 
intelligent  forethought  and  preparation  of  flowering  plants  for 
blooming  in  succession,  they  could  be  made  bright  and  beautiful 
from  Chrysanthemum  season  until  the  summer  comes  again. 

President  Hayes  said  that  in  his  summer  home  he  had  great 
pleasure  in  seeing  the  garden  of  a  neighbor,  who,  though  devoted 
to  the  duties  of  an  arduous  profession,  had  shown  that  he  could 
carry  on  a  garden  without  neglecting  his  professional  duties.  He 
introduced  Dr.  Holmes,  of  Lexington. 

Dr.  Holmes  said  that  some  of  his  neighbors  think  he  has  roses 
on  the  brain,  and  he  admitted  that  he  does  like  hardy  summer 
roses.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Wilder  in  his  remarks  on  fragrance  ; 
a  flower"  has  little  charm  for  him  without  fragrance.  He  had 
cultivated  a  green  rose,  which  proved  to  have  not  much  more  beauty 
than  a  houseleek,  and  was  interesting  only  as  a  novelty.  His 
ground  is  sandy,  but  he  has  peat  to  mix  with  it,  and  finds  no  diffi- 
culty in  growing  roses,  either  bush  or  climbing.  Though  the  exi- 
gencies of  his  profession  force  him  to  neglect  his  garden  sometimes 
for  weeks  together,  it  affords  much  pleasure  to  him  and  to  many 
visitors. 

E.  H.  Hitchings  wished  to  enter  his  protest  against  the  idea  that 
flowers  without  fragrance  have  no  value.  He  would  lose  one-half 
the  pleasure  of  his  rambles  around  the  country  in  search  of  wild 
flowers,  if  this  were  so. 

The  President  announced  that  the  discussion  of  the  subject 
would  be  resumed  on  the  next  Saturday. 
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BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  March  4,  1882. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11  o'clock, 
the  President,  Hon.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  in  the  chair. 

Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  announced  the  decease  of  Thomas 
Potts  James,  of  Cambridge,  a  Corresponding  Member  of  the 
Society,  and  for  man}'  years  Professor  of  Botany  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultural  Societ\T,  and  moved  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee to  prepare  memorial  resolutions.  The  motion  was  unani- 
mously passed,  and  the  Chair  appointed  Mr.  Wilder,  Charles 
M.  Hovey,  and  Benjamin  G.  Smith,  as  that  Committee. 

C.  M.  Atkinson  referred  to  the  Special  Prizes  of  Silver  Cups 
offered  b}r  subscription  at  the  last  three  Rose  Shows,  and  the 
great  interest  which  they  added  to  the  shows,  —  an  interest  which 
was  not  confined  to  Massachusetts,  pilgrims  from  different  parts 
of  the  country  having  been  attracted  to  the  exhibition.  These 
prizes  did  much  to  introduce  more  fully  to  the  public  the  improved 
varieties  of  the  rose.  He  felt  it  a  duty  to  the  gentlemen  who  had 
contributed  to  the  fund,  to  speak  of  the  freedom  and  liberality 
with  which  they  gave.  He  deemed  it  important  that  the  prizes 
should  be  continued,  and  that  the  Rose  Show  should  be  made  the 
grand  feature  of  the  }Tear.  He  suggested  that  this  3'ear  the  sub- 
scriptions be  in  smaller  amounts,  and  that  the  members  generally 
be  asked  to  contribute,  and  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  the  subject. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  carried,  and  the  Chair 
appointed  as  the  Committee:  Mr.  Atkinson,  William  Gray,  Jr., 
John  B.  Moore,  William  H.  Spooner,  and  John  C.  Hovey. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  March  11. 
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MEETING  FOR  DISCUSSION. 

This  was  opened  by  the  reading  of  the  following  paper  by  the 
author : — 

Flowering  Plants,  New  or  Old,  Most  Desirable  for 
General   Cultivation. 

By  John  Gr.  Barker,  Lynn. 

Hardy  Climbing  Plants.  —  Scott,  in  his  "Suburban  Homes," 
says  that  no  one  needs  to  be  reminded  of  the  beauty  of  vines  and 
creepers.  Many  of  the  most  vigorous  and  beautiful  vines  in  the 
world  are  indigenous  to  our  woods  in  all  the  States.  I  well  re- 
member, when  on  a  visit  to  Oak  Hill  Cemetery,  Georgetown, 
D.C.,  that  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  place  was  that 
old  trees,  which  in  most  places  are  cut  down  as  soon  as  they  lose 
their  natural  beauty,  were  not  removed,  but  all  the  limbs  were 
sawed  off  about  three  feet  from  the  trunk,  to  a  height  of  twenty  or 
more  feet,  and  at  the  base  of  the  trees  were  planted  the  varieties 
of  the  English  Ivy  (Hedera  Helix) ,  which  seemed  to  flourish  to 
a  remarkable  degree  if!  that  climate,  so  as  in  a  very  few  years  to 
make  the  trees  objects  of  beaut}r,  and  in  this  wa}'  to  fill  places 
which,  if  the  trees  were  cut  down  entirely,  would  take  years  to 
make  good  with  any  small  tree. 

Where  I  once  lived  was  an  old  apple  tree,  fast  decaying,  but  oc- 
cupying a  position  which  would  be  barren  indeed  if  it  were  removed. 
At  its  base  was  planted  a  good  strong  vine  of  the  well-known 
Wistaria  Sinensis.  In  a  few  years  the  old  tree  was  thoroughly 
covered  with  the  vine,  and  now  every  spring  it  is  an  object  of 
indescribable  beaut}',  with  the  thousands  of  long,  pendulous  racemes 
of  flowers.  1  could  with  great  ease  show  you  several  large  piazzas 
covered  with  this  same  vine,  which,  when  in  flower,  are  every  year 
the  admiration  of  hundreds  of  people.  The  ease  with  which  it 
can  be  grown  and  trained,  so  as  to  be  easily  removed  if  necessary 
to  paint  or  repair,  renders  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  the 
flowering  vines  for  cultivation. 

The    Trumpet   Creeper    (Bignonia   radicans)    should   be   more 
generally  cultivated  on  walls  and  trees,  being  of  vigorous  growth 
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and  adhering  with  great  tenacity  wherever  planted.  The  foliage 
is  not  very  brilliant,  but  the  beautiful  orange  colored  flowers,  in 
the  shape  of  a  trumpet,  borne  in  clusters  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber, more  than  make  up  for  the  deficiency  of  the  color  in  the 
foliage. 

Clematises  are  also  valuable,  and  reference  has  already  been 
made  to  them  at  these  meetings.  They  require  artificial  support 
unless  planted  where  they  can  ramble  among  woodbines  (Ampel- 
opsis),  and  then,  when  in  flower,  are  very  beautiful,  especially  the 
Jackmanni  variety,  the  purple  flowers  of  which  present  a  very 
striking  appearance  when  intermingled  with  the  foliage  of  the 
woodbine. 

Climbing  Roses  are  also  exceedingly  desirable,  and  should  be 
more  generally  cultivated.  Near  my  residence  is  a  single  plant  of 
the  Baltimore  Belle,  which  covers  a  space  of  over  two  hundred 
square  feet,  and  although  said  to  be  not  quite  hardy  it  has  withstood 
the  changes  and  severity  of  at  least  ten  winters,  and  is  each 
year  completely  covered  with  its  beautiful,  blush  colored  flowers, 
besides  affording  in  summer  a  delightful  shade  from  the  sun,  and 
at  the  same  time  not  excluding  the  air. 

The  Honeysuckles,  so  well  adapted  for  porches  and  verandas, 
should  receive  greater  attention.  The  Red  and  Yellow  Trumpet 
Honeysuckles  (Lonicera  sempervirens  and  L.  Jlava)  are  two  beauti- 
ful native  sorts.  There  is  also  the  L.  pubescens,  very  luxuriant 
and  distinct,  with  orange  colored  flowers.  The  Chinese  or  Japan 
Monthly  Honeysuckles  are  deservedly  popular  ;  among  them  is  the 
L.  aurea  reticulata,  the  leaves  of  which  are  beautifully  veined  with 
gold  lines,  —  a  vigorous  plant  for  a  veranda  among  the  green- 
leaved  varieties ;  or,  when  grown  with  Clematis  Jackmanni,  the 
golden  foliage  of  the  honeysuckle  and  the  purple  flowers  of  the 
clematis  form  a  most  beautiful  combination  of  color. 

Evergreen  Flowering  Shrubs.  —  The  Andromedas  are 
among  the  most  desirable,  the  habit  of  growth  being  compact 
and  neat ;  with  their  beautiful  foliage  and  showy  flowers,  it  has 
gained  for  them  a  front  place  in  all  collections  of  peat-soil  plants. 
Mr.  B.  G.  Smith,  of  Cambridge,  can  testify  to  the  value  and  per- 
manent beauty  of  Andromeda  Jloribunda.  I  imagine  an  entire 
bed  would  be  a  sight  not  soon  forgotten. 
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I  would  also  call  your  attention  to  the  Daphne  Cneorum,  which 
is  quite  hardy,  and  forms  a  dense  bush,  growing  not  over  eight  or 
ten  inches  high.  It  is  a  gem  among  shrubs,  and  deserves  a  good 
place  on  the  margins  of  borders  of  taller  shrubs,  and  will  well  re- 
pay for  the  tenderest  care  that  can  be  given  to  it.  The  flowers 
are  rosy-pink,  and  delicately  scented. 

The  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas  have  already  been  noticed,  and 
I  will  pass  them  without  remarks. 

Deciduous  Flowering  Shrubs.  —  In  May  we  may  look  for  the 
bright  Forsythia  viridissima,  introduced  from  Japan  by  Mr.  For- 
tune. The  leaves  are  of  a  deep  green  ;  flowers  bright  clear  yellow  ; 
early  and  desirable.  Prunus  triloba  (Double  Flowering  Plum)  is 
one  of  the  best  additions  to  our  hardy  shrubs.  It  is  also  from 
Japan.  Spiraea  prunifolia  flore  pleno  is  one  of  the  earliest  varieties 
to  flower.  Many  of  the  Lilacs  also  flower  this  month,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  Pseonies. 

In  June,  the  beautiful  TIalesia  tetraptera,  or  Silver  Bell,  with  its 
prett}T,  white,  bell-shaped  flowers,  is  very  attractive  and  desirable. 
The  Deutzia,  gracilis  is  so  well  known  that  no  one  would  think  of 
being  without  it.  It  is  highly  desirable  for  forcing.  Viburnums 
also  are  in  their  glory  this  month.  The  Weigelas,  so  well  known 
and  valuable,  follow  the  Lilacs  in  flowering.  The  old  Weigela 
rosea  will  always  be  a  standard  variety.  W.  hortensis  nivea  is 
good.  W.  amabilis,  which  blooms  quite  late,  should  be  in  all  col- 
lections. W.  Lavallei  is  a  fine  variet}7 ;  flowers  dark  reddish-pur- 
ple. W.  nana  foliis  variegatis  is  of  a  dwarf,  spreading  habit, 
foliage  variegated  and  well  defined  ;  it  stands  the  sun  well,  and  is 
among  the  very  best  dwarf  variegated  shrubs.  Gomus  sanguinea 
is  very  ornamental,  especially  in  winter,  when  the  bark  is  blood 
red.  The  White  Fringe,  the  Josika  Lilac,  and  Deutzia  crenata  flore 
pleno,  are  among  the  choicest  ornaments  of  the  month. 

In  July,  the  Spiraea  calhsa  and  S.  callosa  alba  flower,  and,  indeed, 
continue  nearly  all  summer,  and  on  that  account  are  valuable. 

In  August,  we  have  the  Althaeas  and  the  magnificent  Hydrangea 
paniculata  grandiflora,  the  finest  of  all  the  shrubs  that  Japan  has 
given  us.  Last  }Tear  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
speakers  at  these  meetings  as  to  whether  the  varietj'  grondiflora 
differs  from  the  type.     In  my  judgment  it  does. 
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In  the  report  of  the  Garden  Committee  mention  is  made  of 
Buist's  Variegated  Althaea,  which  is  veiy  striking  and  effective  ; 
it  holds  the  variegation  excellently,  and  must  prove  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  our  variegated  shrubs.  Bignonia  grandiflora  prcecox 
is  a  magnificent  plant,  producing  a  great  abundance  of  large,  cop- 
peiT-crimson  flowers,  which  last  from  July  until  frost.  The  only 
plants  I  have  seen  are  in  the  grounds  of  our  President,  at 
Lexington. 

The  Magnolia  Soulangeana  is  a  most  desirable  shrub.  Ex-Presi- 
dent Wilder  has  a  fine  specimen  ten  feet  high  and  eight  feet  in 
diameter,  which,  when  in  flower,  is  so  beautiful  that  great  num- 
bers of  people  drive  round  to  see  it. 

Hardy  Herbaceous  Flowering  Plants.  —  Special  attention 
has  alread}7  been  given  to  this  class  of  plants  in  the  discussions  of 
this  season  ;  but  I  will  venture  a  few  remarks,  and  first  of  all  to 
urge  that  more  attention  be  given  to  Delphiniums,  which  should 
have  a  place  equal  with  the  Phloxes.  There  are  very  few  plants  that 
make  a  finer  display  in  the  flower  garden  and  shrubbery,  from 
early  summer  until  late  fall.  Their  cultivation  is  simple  ;  any  good 
garden  soil  will  suit  them,  but  if  well  enriched  of  course  it  is  all 
the  better. 

I  hope  some  one  who  has  had  experience  with  the  Pentstemons 
will  give  us  his  experience.  I  have  not ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  if 
they  {ire  thoroughly  hard}'  we  have  not  }"et  given  them  the  place 
they  deserve.  Messrs.  Woolson  &  Co.,  of  Passaic,  N.J.,  in  their 
catalogue,  say  the  florists'  hybrid  Pentstemons  are  not  hardy,  but 
they  give  a  list  of  nine  varieties  which  the}r  consider  fine  and  per- 
fectly hardy,  near  New  York. 

For  centres  of  beds  the  Eulalia  Japonica  is  excellent,  the  foliage 
being  firm  and  graceful.  The  flower-stems,  which  do  not  appear 
until  late  in  the  season,  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  plant.  It 
is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  all  ornamental  grasses,  and  for  winter 
grass  bouquets  is  invaluable. 

The  Iris  is  a  very  desirable  and  highly  ornamental  genus.  From 
"The  Garden,"  of  July  6,  1878,  we  make  the  following  extract: 
"  Like  a  good  many  other  plants,  their  season  of  bloom  is  not  long 
enough  to  please  all ;  but,  by  cultivating  them  in  various  places 
where  the}'  are  not  in  the  way  when  out  of  flower,  this  is  not  felt  to 
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be  a  drawback.  Among  large  shrubs,  which  ought  to  be  more 
widely  apart  than  they  are  generally  placed  ;  in  thin  copses,  among 
dwarf  shrubs  ;  in  tufts  near  water,  and  in  isolated  groups  on  the 
grass,  near  but  not  in  masses  of  shrubs,  are  some  of  the  positions 
in  which  they  may  be  enjojTed,  in  addition  to  mixed  borders  and 
beds.  In  such  places  they  would  mark  the  season  agreeably,  and 
not  be  in  the  way  when  the  bloom  was  over,  which  they  are  some- 
times found  to  be  when  in  borders.  It  is  worth  the  while  of  all 
who  care  for  hardy  flowers  to  devote  a  little  attention  to  establish- 
ing a  good  stock  of  these  plants  in  their  gardens.  They  have  all 
the  beauty  of  the  finest  tropical  flowers,  without  their  cost." 

The  Iris  Pseudacorus  is  worth  cultivating  for  its  foliage,  which, 
in  a  moist  soil,  such  as  it  likes,  will  grow  five  feet  high. 

Of  Lilies,  unless  it  is  to  urge  more  attention  to  the  cultivation 
of  our  native  species,  which  are  quite  as  desirable  in  our  gardens 
as  any  of  the  other  sorts,  perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  say  nothing 
further  ;  but  I  sincerely  hope  that  some  member  who  has  made  a 
specialty  of  the  cultivation  of  Lilies  will  give  us  a  paper  on  the 
subject. 

Paeonies  have  already  been  referred  to  in  a  previous  discussion. 

Solidago  rigid  a  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  many  Golden  Rods. 

Epimedium  macranthum  is  a  rare  and  beautiful  little  plant.  No 
one  who  has  once  seen  it  will  be  without  it. 

Yucca  angustifolia  and  Y.  Jilamentosa  are  desirable.  The  last- 
mentioned  variety  is  very  beautiful  in  clumps  on  a  lawn.  At  Wil- 
liam Gray,  Jr.'s,  the  large  clumps  on  the  lawn,  with  the  ledges  of 
rocks  for  a  background,  are  very  effective,  and  when  in  bloom  the 
appearance  from  a  distance  is  very  striking. 


Discussion. 

Warren  H.  Manning  added  to  the  shrubs  already  mentioned  as 
desirable,  the  Andromeda  2>oh 'folia,  with  glaucous  purple  foliage  in 
winter,  and  white  flowers  early  in  spring ;  Euonymus  nanus,  a 
trailing  plant  with  narrow  leaves,  reddish-purple,  and  very  hand- 
some in  winter ;  and  Crataegus  pyracantha,  with  clusters  of  white 
flowers  in  spring,  succeeded  by  brilliant  orange  colored  berries, 
which  hold  on   well  into  winter;  the   foliage  is   evergreen.     The 
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Weigelas  in  his  father's  grounds  were  almost  all  killed  by  the  severe 
frost  early  in  October.  W.  alba  is  very  pretty,  but  a  little  ten- 
der ;  the  leaves  are  not  as  smooth  as  those  of  the  W.  rosea. 
Spiraea  callosa  alba  is  dwarf,  and  not  very  hardy.  Of  herbaceous 
plants,  Pentstemon  Coboea  has  clusters  of  rich  purple  flowers,  and 
is  perfectly  hardy.  P.  barbatus,  var.  Torreyi,  has  long  flowers  of 
bright  scarlet  color ;  but  the  habit  of  the  plant  is  not  good.  P. 
grandiflorum  has  dull  purple  flowers ;  it  has  proved  hardy  so  far. 
Iris  cristata  and  /.  pumila  flower  in  May,  the  German  irises  in  June, 
and  /.  Kmmpferi  in  July,  making  a  season  of  three  months.  Soli- 
dago  rigida  seeds  very  profusely,  and  fills  the  ground  with  seed- 
lings. Of  ornamental  grasses,  the  Eriantlms  Ravennae  is  very 
pretty,  and  valuable  for  winter  bouquets  ;  it  grows  eight  or  ten 
feet  high. 

William  C.  Strong  spoke  of  the  advantage  to  our  gardens  of 
the  introduction  of  new  shrubs  of  permanent  beauty,  like  the  Kal- 
mia  and  the  Andromeda  floribunda.  The  Cornus  Sibirica  variegata 
is  as  desirable  for  the  color  of  the  wood  in  winter  as  G.  sanguinea, 
and,  as  regards  foliage,  is  the  most  desirable  of  all  variegated 
shrubs.  It  differs  from  Buist's  Variegated  Althaea,  but  resembles 
the  variegated  Cornus  mascula,  though  more  beautiful.  The  color 
is  somewhat  similar,  but  in  autumn  it  is  suffused  with  rose.  The 
yellow  is  bright  and  clear,  with  no  look  of  sickliness. 

Edward  L.  Beard  said  that  he  had  lately  been  reading  the  new 
edition  of  Robinson's  "  Wild  Garden,"  and  was  interested  in  his 
recommendation  to  revive  the  use  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants, 
which  have  become  somewhat  obsolete.  The  Solidogo  rigida  is, 
perhaps,  not  strictly  a  garden  plant,  but  it  is  beautiful  to  domesti- 
cate in  wild,  bare  spots,  and  there  its  excessive  seeding  is  not 
objectionable.  Jn  many  ways  Mr.  Robinson  is  doing  much  for 
gardening.  The  book  referred  to  gives  many  ideas  worth  consid- 
ering, among  which  is  the  effect  produced  by  large-leaved  plants, 
generally  considered  rather  coarse,  like  the  Sunflowers,  the  Even- 
ing Primrose  (which  has  become  almost  obsolete),  the  Rhubarb, 
and  the  Phytolacca.  The  hybrids  of  Pentstemon  grandijlorum  are 
not  hardy  here,  though  the  word  hardy  is  deceptive,  and  not  appli- 
cable to  the  same  plant  in  every  season.  The  species  mentioned 
cannot  be  relied  on   without   lifting  in  autumn,   and   placing   in  a 
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cold  frame,  when  it  will  make  beautiful  plants  the  next  summer. 
Senecio  pulcher  is  not  very  well  known,  but  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
of  the  Composite.  It  very  seldom  seeds,  but  if  lifted  in  the 
fall,  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame,  it  makes  underground  roots,  and 
can  then  be  divided.  Tritoma  Macoweni  is  not  so  rank  a  grower 
as  T.  Uvaria  grandiflora,  but  is  of  a  most  remarkable  orange  color, 
and  sometimes  hardy,  and  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  herbaceous 
plants.  Stokesia  cyanea  can  always  be  relied  on.  The  speaker  had 
stumbled  on  a  clump  of  Viola  pedata  bicolor,  the  type  of  which  is 
well  known  as  growing  on  hills,  in  light,  sandy  soils.  The  variety 
bicolor  is  perfectly  hardy  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  though  not 
as  showy  as  the  pansy.  This  and  several  other  varieties  of  violet 
might  be  planted  on  rockeries.  The  different  species  of  Corydalis 
are  also  among  the  most  desirable  for  this  purpose.  The  Fritillarias 
are  one  of  the  most  beautiful  races.  F.  Kamschatkenis  is  new  and 
hardy,  and  worthy  of  attention.  The  number  of  new  varieties  of 
Snowdrops  is  surprising;  and,  as  well  as  the  common  kind,  they 
are  very  beautiful  in  the  garden  in  early  spring.  Several  hardy 
tulips  have  been  introduced,  among  them  Tulipa  Kolpakowskiana 
and  T.  Greigi,  brought  by  Dr.  Regel  from  Northern  Asia.  They 
are  tall-growing  plants,  perfectly  hardy,  and  enjo}r  being  let  alone. 
Iris  Kmmpferi  sports  from  seed,  and  affords  the  chance  of  getting 
new  varieties.  Clematis  coccinea  is  very  remarkable  ;  the  scarlet 
flowers  are  not  very  large,  but  the}-  cover  the  plant.  It  is  one  of 
the  herbaceous  species,  dying  down  in  autumn,  and  making  a  rapid 
growth  in  spring,  and  is  perfectly  hard}'.  Many  new  Pitcher  plants 
—  varieties  of  Sarraceyiia  Drummondi — have  been  sent  out  with 
high  praise  ;  but  it  appears  as  though  the  growers  only  thought  it 
necessary  to  tack  on  another  adjective  to  charge  a  guinea  extra. 
Poppies  have  fallen  somewhat  into  disrepute  ;  but  clumps  of  the 
best  varieties  will  form  beautiful  beds  of  color,  harmonious  with  all 
around  them. 

Mr.  Beard  said  that  he  wanted  to  grow  all  the  hardy  varieties  of 
pinks.  If  confined  to  one  flower  he  would  take  up  this,  and  give 
the  tender  ones  the  protection  of  a  cold  frame.  The  colors  and 
growth  are  beautiful  and  varied  ;  and,  with  attention,  this  class  of 
flowers  could  be  ma<le  very  interesting.  He  has  imported  many 
new  varieties,  and  though  his  ground  is  clayey  and  not  adapted  to 
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their  growth,  he  covers  with  leaf-mould  and  straw,  and  they  come 
out  good  in  spring.  The  Delphiniums  are  a  wonderful  race  of 
plants.  They  have  been  greatly  improved  by  M.  Lemoine.  One  hun- 
dred and  fifty  seedlings,  whicli  Mr.  Beard  raised  from  seed  received 
from  hi  in,  were  all  worthy  of  the  place  of  honor.  Dr.  Walcott 
also  has  raised  fine  new  varieties  from  seed,  showing  that  great 
advances  have  been  made.  The  hyacinth-flowered  varieties  are 
especially  beautiful.  If  the  plants  are  cut  down  in  the  early  part 
of  summer  they  will  give  late  bloom. 

President  Hayes  said  that  the  subject  is  so  interesting  that  we 
wrish  to  learn  all  we  can  of  it,  and  he  would  like  to  hear  from  the 
ladies. 

Mrs.  R.  L.  Fay  spoke  of  the  Arabis  hirsuta,  used  in  rockwork, 
as  very  beautiful.     There  is  a  variegated  variety. 

C.  M.  Hovey  said  that  the  new  Delphiniums  are  truly  beautiful. 
The  variety  Breckii,  raised  by  the  late  President  of  the  Society, 
whose  name  it  bears,  may  be  excelled  in  stateliness  by  some  of  the 
newer  kinds,  but  not  in  color  or  doubleness.  Three  years  ago  he 
visited  M.  Lemoine,  who,  after  they  had  looked  over  his  plants, 
gave  him  a  package  of  seed  which  produced  scarcely  a  poor  kind, 
and  some  were  superior  to  the  named  varieties.  Mr.  Hovey  spoke 
of  the  industry  of  French  men  and  women  as  the  reason  why  they 
have  succeeded  in  producing  so  man}7  new  and  beautiful  flowers  ; 
and,  as  an  instance,  said  that  after  dinner  at  M.  Lemoine's,  a 
man  brought  in  a  pot  of  minute  seedling  tuberous  rooted  bego- 
nias, which  Madame  Lemoine  began  potting  off  before  the}7  left 
the  table.  Man}7  of  the  old  hardy  herbaceous  plants  are  probably 
lost,  but  some  of  them  may  be  found  in  country  gardens.  We 
ought,  while  seeking  to  introduce  new  things,  not  to  neglect  the 
old. 

President  Hayes  presented,  and  read,  from  the  account  of  Mr. 
Hovey's  cucumbers,  raised  in  a  pit  in  1830  and  1831,  referred  to 
at  the  meeting  on  the  11th  of  February.  The  record  was  kept 
with  the  greatest  care  and  minuteness,  giving  the  length  of  every 
cucumber  raised.  The  longest  in  1830  was  eleven  inches,  but  in 
1831  the  length  advanced  to  twelve  inches. 

The  President  announced  that  the  discussion  of  the  subject 
would  be  continued  on  the  next  Saturday. 
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BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  March  11,  1882. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11  o'clock, 
the  President,  Hon.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  in  the  chair. 

The  Reports  of  the  Treasurer  and  Finance  Committee  for  the 
year  1881  were  read  by  the  Secretary,  accepted,  and  ordered  to  be 
placed  on  file. 

E.  H.  Hitchings  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  value 
($20,746.12)  placed  on  the  Libraiy,  in  the  Treasurer's  Report, 
is  less  than  its  real  value,  as  it  takes  no  account  of  the  many  dona- 
tions of  books  by  Professor  Russell  and  others,  or  of  the  "  Daven- 
port Herbarium  of  Ferns,"  which  appertains  to  the  Library.  This 
herbarium  contains  about  eight  hundred  double  sheets,  with  nearly 
three  thousand  specimens,  representing  thirty-one  genera,  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty-six  species,  including  every  known  fern  of  North 
America.  It  is  one  of  the  best  fern  herbariums  in  the  country, 
and  in  some  respects  the  very  best,  and  is  known  b}<  botanists  all 
over  this  country  and  in  Europe.  In  regard  to  its  money  value, 
Mr.  Hitchings  thought  four  hundred  dollars  a  very  low  estimate. 
It  was  presented  to  the  Society  in  1875  by  George  E.  Davenport, 
who  has  since  added  largely  to  it.  The  work  done  by  Mr.  Daven- 
port on  this  herbarium,  and  his  success  in  collecting  specimens 
for  it,  are  wonderful.  Within  the  last  two  }Tears  Mr.  Davenport 
has  identified  and  named  three  new  species,  Cheilanthes  vis- 
cida,  Notholama  Grayi,  dedicated  to  Professor  Asa  Gray,  and 
Cheilanthes  Parishii. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  March  18. 

MEETING  FOR  DISCUSSION. 

The  subject  assigned  was  a  continuation  of  that  of  last  week  : 
"  Flowering  Plants,  New  or  Old,  Most  Desirable  for  General  Cul- 
tivation," and  it  was  opened  with  the  reading  of  the  following 
paper  by  the  author  :  — 
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A   List   of   the   Trees   and   Plants   Growing  in  the  Garden 
of  Hon.  William  Brigham,  in  Boston,  in  1841. 

By  "William  T.  Bkigham,  Boston. 

This  Boston  garden  of  fort}'  years  since  was  situated  on  the 
east  side  of  Washington  street,  between  Olive  place  and  Blake's 
court,  nearty  opposite  what  is  now  Union  Park  street,  but  then  an 
open  field  somewhat  below  the  level  of  the  street.  The  long,  old- 
fashioned  house  stood  endwise  to  the  street,  and  formed  a  wall  on 
the  north  side  of  the  lot,  which  had  a  frontage  of  about  a  hundred 
feet,  and  an  area  of  something  like  nine  thousand  square  feet.  It 
was  quite  out  of  town  when  first  laid  out,  and  for  many  years  the 
Roxbury  hourlies  were  the  only  public  conveyances  to  and  from 
the  older  cit3T. 

The  contents  of  the  garden  in  1841,  as  appears  from  a  list  in 
my  possession,  comprised  both  useful  and  ornamental  trees  and 
plants. 

Ranunculus  acris,  the  flat  Double  Buttercup,  with  dark  green 
centre,  seldom  seen  now. 

Aquilegia  glandulosa,  the  purple-blue  variety. 

Delphinium  consolida. 

Delphinium  datum,  the  Bee  Larkspur. 

Aconitum  variegatum,  Striped  Monkshood. 

Pceonia  officinalis,  the  old  Pseony,  with  a  color  only  surpassed 
by  the  Pseoiry  of  the  Nevada  deserts,  which  unfolds  its  blossom 
between  two  leaves.  The  odor  of  this  showy  flower  was  its  chief 
fault. 

Liriodendron  tulipifera,  the  Tulip  Tree,  grew  finely,  and  became 
about  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  clean,  straight  stem. 

Podophyllum  peltaium,  the  May  Apple,  so  common  on  Goat 
Island,  at  Niagara,  but  not  cultivated  with  us  as  its  delicious  odor 
deserves. 

Adlumia  cirrhosa,  the  Mountain  Fringe,  a  most  graceful  vine. 

Hesperis  matronalis,  Rocket,  in  its  man}'  shades  of  white  and 
rose. 

Matthiola  incana  or  annua,  Gilliflower. 

Cheiranthes  Cheiri,  Wallflower,  the  bright  ornament  of  many  a 
ruined  castle  wall  in  central  and  southern  Europe. 
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Iberis  umbellata,  Candytuft,  both  white  and  pink. 

Alyssum  maritimum,  Sweet  Alyssum. 

Reseda  odorata,  Mignonette. 

Viola  odorata. 

Dionoea  muscipula  was  grown  in  a  box,  which  was  removed  to 
the  cellar  in  the  fall.  It  seeded  itself,  and  lasted  a  number  of 
y  ears. 

Dianthus  barbatus,  Sweet  William. 

Dianthus  plumarius,  Pink. 

Lychnis  Flos-cuculi,  Ragged  Robbin. 

Lychnis  Chalcedonica,  London  Pride. 

Silene  armeria,  Pink  Catchfly.  The  seed  of  this  was  continued 
thirtyT  years  at  Grafton,  Mass. 

Malope  trifida,  Great  Flowered  Malope. 

Althcea  rosea,  the  many-colored  single  varieties  of  Hollyhock, 
worthy  a  place  in  any  garden,  and  not  surpassed  by  the  double 
varieties. 

Hibiscus  Syriacus,  Althaea,  so  attractive  in  the  latter  part  of 
summer. 

Hibiscus,  sp. 

Tilia  Europoea,  Linden. 

Tropmohim  majus,  Nasturtium. 

Impatiens  balsamina. 

Rhus  cotinus,  Smoke  tree,  so  attractive  with  its  peculiar  red  and 
green. 

Vilis  vinifera,  Sweet  Water  Grape. 

Vitis  Labrusca,  Isabella  and  Wild  Grape.  The  Isabella  was  one 
of  the.  largest  vines  I  have  ever  seen  in  this  neighborhood.  An 
elephant  died  in  the  cityT,  and  his  remains  were  buried  beneath  the 
young  vine,  which,  favored  by  the  generous  nourishment,  grew 
over  a  trellis  of  man}'  hundred  square  feet,  had  a  trunk  more  than 
a  foot  in  diameter,  and  annually  bore  from  five  to  ten  bushels  of 
the  finest  grapes  of  that  variety  I  have  ever  found.  The  trellis 
was  supported  about  two  feet  from  the  house,  and  the  crop  always 
ripened  early,  with  fine  color  and  great  sweetness.  Cuttings  from 
this  vine  have  been  growing  in  my  other  gardens  ever  since,  but 
seldom  ripen  their  fruit.  The  wild  grape  was  cultivated  for  its 
delicious  odor. 
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^Esculus  Hippocastanum,  Two  large  Horse  Chestnuts,  cut  down 
in  1869,  were  but  part  of  a  row  which  extended  at  intervals  from 
Dover  street  to  the  Roxbury  line.  One  onty  now  remains,  —  on  the 
estate  of  the  late  William  Dall,  near  Dover  street,  —  and  that  will 
soon  be  cut  down. 

Melilotus  alba,  Sweet  Clover,  a  very  fragrant  and  desirable 
garden  plant,  and  much  used  in  Europe  for  fodder. 

Robinia  Pseudacacia,  Locust,  even  then  troubled  with  the  borer. 

Robinia  hispida,  Rose  Acacia. 

Lathryrus  odoratus,  Sweet  Pea,  grew,  but  not  vigorously,  and 
does  not  seem  to  thrive  in  Boston. 

Lathryrus  latifolius,  Everlasting  Pea,  certainly  deserved  its 
name,  for  the  stool  grew  for  thirty  years,  and  in  1851  was  trans- 
planted to  Grafton. 

Prunus  Persica,  four  kinds  of  Peach  trees,  small  fruit,  of  fair 
quality. 

Prunus  laevis,  Nectarine. 

Prunus  Armeniaca,  Apricot ;  three  trees  grew  against  a  trellis 
on  the  west  side,  constantly  encroached  upon  by  the  vines,  but 
bearing  an  abundance  of  excellent  fruit. 

Prunus  domestica,  Plums,  of  three  kinds,  large  trees,  abundant 
bearers. 

Prunus  Cerasus,  Black  Tartarian  Cherry. 

Spiraea  sorbifolia. 

Spiraea  Ulmaria,  Meadow  Sweet. 

Spiraea  lobata. 

Spiraea  Fihpendula,  Dropwort. 

Rosa  centifolia,  Cabbage,  White,  and  Yellow  Roses. 

Pyrus  communis,  Pear  —  St.  Michael,  Skinless,  Seckel,  and  an- 
other, —  all  standards. 

Pyrus  Malus,  Sops  of  Wine  apple,  a  large  tree,  but  bearing 
rather  small  fruit. 

Pyrus  aucuparia,  Mountain  Ash. 

Cydonia  vulgaris,  Quince,  two  trees,  bearing  well. 

Calycanthus  Jloridus. 

Ribes  aureum,  Flowering  Currant. 

Philadelphus  coronarius,  Syringa. 

Philadelphia  grandiflorus,  Large  Flowered  Syringa. 
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Fuchsia  coccinea  ( ?) 

Passiflora  ccerulea. 

Astrantia  major. 

Symphoricarpus  racemosus,  Snowberry. 

Symphoricarpus  vulgaris,  Coral-berry. 

Lonicera  caprifolium,  Monthly  Honeysuckle. 

Lonicera  flava,  Yellow  Honeysuckle. 

Artemisia  Abrotanum,  Southernwood,  that  "  old-fashioned  "  gar- 
den plant  which  reminds  one  so  much  of  the  sage  on  the  plains. 

Artemisia  absinthium,,  Wormwood. 

Cacalia  sonchifolia,  Tassel  Flower. 

Callistip>hus  Chinensis,  China  Aster,  —  not  the  choice  varieties  that 
our  florists  now  give  us,  which  rival,  if  they  do  not  surpass,  the 
fine  products  of  the  Chinese  pot  gardeners. 

Achillea  Millefolium,  Yarrow,  pink  and  white. 

Chrysanthemum  Parthenium,  Feverfew. 

Calendula  officinalis,  Marigold. 

Coreopsis  tinctoria. 

Dahlia  variabilis. 

Zinnia  elegans. 

Tagetes  erecta,  African  Marigold. 

Lobelia  cardinalis,  Cardinal  Flower,  grew  exceedingly  well,  and 
lasted  many  years. 

Campanula  persicmfolia. 

Campanula  Medium,  Canterbury  Bells. 

Primula  officinalis. 

Tecoma  radicans,  Trumpet-creeper.  This  trumpet-flower  grew 
all  over  one  side  of  a  long  shed,  and  flowered  abundantly ;  never 
injured  by  frosts. 

Catalpa  bignonioides. 

Verbena,  sp. 

Melissa  officinalis,  Balm. 

Mentha  piperita,  Peppermint. 

Phlox  subulata,  Moss  pink. 

Polemonium  reptans. 

Ipomcea  purpurea. 

Convolvulus  tricolor. 

Petunia  violacea. 
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Petunia  nyctaginifolia. 

Gentiana  quinqueflora,  Blue  Gentian,  did  well.  It  certainly  de- 
serves more  attention,  as  it  grows  easily  ;  and,  although  not  quite 
so  fine  in  color  as  the  Fringed  Gentian,  is  much  more  easily 
cultivated. 

Vinca  minor,  Periwinkle. 

Syringa  vulgaris,  Lilac,  white  and  purple. 

Syringa  Persica,  Persian  Lilac. 

Rheum  Rhaponticum,  Rhubarb. 

Daphne  Mezereum;  a  portion  of  this  shrub  is  still  living  at 
Grafton,  Mass. 

Ulmus  Americana,  American  Elm.  My  father  was  the  planter 
of  the  rows  of  elms  on  Washington  street,  over  the  Neck.  He  ex- 
cited an  interest  in  the  matter,  and  the  result  is  seen  in  the  fine 
trees  still  standing  near  Franklin  and  Blackstone  squares. 

Corylus  Americana,  Hazel  Nut. 

Salix  Babylonica,  Weeping  Willow,  a  specimen  larger  than  the 
one  just  cut  down  on  Chauncy  street. 

Abies  balsamea,  Fir  Balsam. 

TJiuja  orientalis,  Arbor  Vitse. 

Calopogon  pulchellus,  Grass  Pink,  grew  well. 

Narcissus  poeticus,  the  beauty  of  the  Alpine  swamps  and  fields 
in  May  and  June. 

Amaryllis  formosissima,  Jacobsean  Lily. 

Galanthus  nivalis,  Snowdrop,  planted  about  the  same  time  as 
those  on  the  Hunneman  Estate  in  Roxbury,  that  have  all  these 
years  been  the  first  tokens  of  spring  in  this  neighborhood. 

Iris,  sp. 

Tigridia  pavonia. 

Gladiolus  Nataleyisis  or  psittacinus. 

Crocus  vernus. 

Convallaria  majalis,  Lily  of  the  Vallej'. 

Polygonatum  giganteum,  Solomon's  Seal. 

Lilium  tigrinum,  Tiger  Lily. 

Lilium  candidum,  White  Lily. 

Lilium  Canadense,  grew  exceedingly  well. 

Fritillaria  imperialis,  Crown  Imperial. 

Tidipa  Gesneriana,  three  varieties,  including  the  ragged.     The 
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bulbs  were  taken  up  and  re-set  every  year,  and  during  the  flower- 
ing attracted  many  visitors. 

Ornithogalum  umbellalum,  Star  of  Bethlehem,  was  used  for  edg- 
ings. 

Hyacinthus  orientalis. 

Funkia  subcordata,  and  F.  ovata,  Japan  Lily.  Plants  of  this 
genus  are  still  living  in  my  yard  in  Boston,  and  the  roots  have 
supplied  many  gardens.  A  clump  of  the  blue  is  attractive  even 
when  not  in  bloom,  and  the  odor  of  the  white  is  very  delicious. 

Hemerocallis  fulva,  Red  Day  Lily. 

Hemerocallis  flava,  Yellow  Da}'  Lily. 

Yucci  Jilamentosa  grew  very  well,  although  the  soil  was  by  no 
means  so  dry  as  that  in  which  it  flourishes  in  immense  quantities 
on  the  line  of  the  Pacific  Railroad. 

Tradescantia  Virginica,  Spiderwort,  by  no  means  so  large  as 
that  I  saw  a  few  years  since  wild,  in  Kansas. 

In  1851  the  destructive  storm  that  swept  the  tides  over  the 
then  narrow  Neck,  and  overturned  Minot's  Ledge  Lighthouse, 
washed  into  and  over  this  little  garden.  Its  waters  were  fatal. 
The  tulip  tree  died  first,  and  then  others  at  intervals  ;  but  the  soil 
was  never  fertile  again.  Immense  quantities  of  earthworms  were 
destroyed,  and  several  wheelbarrow  loads  had  to  be  removed  to 
prevent  stench.  The  water  was  eighteen  inches  deep  on  Wash- 
ington street. 


•&■ 


Discussion. 

E.  H.  Hitchings  wished  to  say  a  few  words  in  favor  of  the 
native  orchids  for  cultivation  in  gardens.  Dr.  H.  P.  Walcott  has 
successful!}'  cultivated  in  his  garden,  in  Cambridge,  the  Habenaria 
blephari glottis,  H.  ciliaris,  Cypripedium  spectabile,  C.  parviflorum, 
and  Calypso  borealis.  The  speaker  travelled  two  hundred  miles 
in  search  of  the  Yellow  Fringed  Orchis  {Habenaria  ciliaris).  Dr. 
Walcott  also  cultivates  successfully  the  Trillium  grandijlorum  and 
T.  erythrocarpum.  The  Rhexia  Virginica  has  succeeded  too 
well ;  it  propagates  so  rapidly  that  it  is  in  danger  of  becoming  a 
weed.  It  is  very  showy.  The  speaker  thought  the  Urticularias  or 
Bladderworts  might  be  cultivated  by  those   who  have  the  conven- 
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ience  of  a  pond.  He  had  seen  a  brook  where  part  was  purple 
with  Urticularia  purpurea,  and  thought  this  species  might  be 
grown  in  the  centre  of  a  pond,  and  U.  resupinata,  JJ.  cornuta, 
and  U.  gibba  around  the  margin. 

Benjamin  G.  Smith,  being  called  on,  said  that  he  had  been 
confined  to  his  house  for  twelve  weeks,  and  during  that  time  had 
realized,  as  never  before,  the  beauty  of  the  evergreen  shrubs 
which  he  could  see  from  his  windows,  such  as  rhododendrons,  kal- 
mias,  and  andromedas.  He  has  an  octagonal  conservatory  fifteen 
feet  in  diameter  adjoining  his  library,  which  has  afforded  him 
even  more  than  usual  pleasure  while  unable  to  go  out ;  for,  by  open- 
ing a  door,  he  could  fancy  himself  in  Florida.  This  little  conserv- 
atory accommodates  three  hundred  pots  of  flowers,  and  there  has 
been  hardly  a  day  during  the  winter  when  he  could  not  cut  a 
bouquet  from  it  for  his  table.  It  is  heated  by  a  Wethered  boiler,  of 
the  smallest  size.  Some  have  objected  to  a  conservatory  adjoin- 
ing a  dwelling-house,  that  the  necessary  fumigation  pervades  the 
house  ;  but  he  has  rubber  strips  on  the  door  opening  into  his 
library,  and  has  had  no  trouble  from  this  source. 

Charles  M.  Hovey  said  that  in  1836  he  published  in  the  "  Mag- 
azine of  Horticulture,"  which  he  then  edited,  a  list  of  flowers 
blooming  from  month  to  month  through  the  season,  comprising 
the  very  plants  in  Mr.  Brigham's  list,  beginning  with  Phlox  subu- 
lata,  or  Moss  Pink,  and  P.  stolonifera.  The  Podophyllum, 
or  May-apple,  grows  well  in  the  shade.  Though  the  Del- 
phiniums are  much  improved,  none  surpass  the  old  Bee 
Larkspur  (D.  elatum)  in  statcliness.  The  Adlumia,  or 
Mountain  Fringe,  will  take  care  of  itself.  Dianthus  barbatus 
(Sweet  William)  and  Lychnis  Flos-cuculi  are  as  desirable 
as  ever.  The  Spiraeas  are  all  pretty.  Astrantia  major  is  very 
beautiful.  The  present  popularity  of  Marigolds  (Calendula 
officinalis)  shows  how  slight  a  change  is  necessary  to  bring  an  old 
flower  into  notice  again.  The  whole  list,  Mr.  Hovey  said,  carried 
him  back  to  the  good  old  times  when  gardens  were  filled 
with  flowers,  each  of  which  possessed  an  individuality,  instead  of 
with  masses,  as  in  bedding.  This  should  be  adopted  only  as  an 
episode  in  gardening,  and  should  be  separated  from  other  portions 
of  the   grounds.      Mr.    Brigham's   list  also    reminded  him  of  his 
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mother's  herb  garden,  where  she  raised  herbs,  not  only  for  herself, 
but  to  give  to  her  neighbors.  It  contained  the  old  Cinnamon 
rose,  well  known  for  its  fragrance,  though  he  rarely  thinks  of 
fragrance  in  flowers  ;  he  loves  them  for  their  beauty,  and  if  they 
have  fragrance  so  much  the  better.  This  garden  was,  like  Mr. 
Brigham's  injured  by  salt  water,  but  earlier,  —  in  1832  or  1833. 
On  the  2d  or  3d  of  March  the  tide  was  a  foot  over  the  main  road, 
and,  though  it  covered  the  garden  only  an  hour,  it  killed  many 
plants.  The  speaker  thought  this  should  lead  all  who  apply  salt 
to  their  ground  to  be  very  cautious  in  the  use  of  it.  Mr. 
Hovey  alluded  to  the  deceptions  in  regard  to  plants  practised  by 
foreign  adventurers,  who  have  published  catalogues  containing 
blue  tuberoses  and  rhododendrons,  and  lilies  and  carnations  a  foot 
in  diameter  and  striped  with  blue.  Much  ingenuity  and  talent, 
which  might  be  better  employed,  are  required  to  get  up  such  a 
catalogue.  He  also  condemned  the  formation  of  rockeries  in  im- 
mediate connection  with  highly  architectural  houses,  and  the  prev- 
alent taste  for  gypsy  kettles,  painted  bright  red  and  hung  from  a 
tripod,  to  plant  flowers  in. 

Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  said  that  at  a  previous  meeting  he  did 
express  the  desire  that  a  rose  should  have  fragrance,  but  he  would 
not  exclude  an  otherwise  fine  variet}',  because  it  lacked  that  excel- 
lence. 

President  Hayes  alluded  to  the  beautiful  exhibition  of  flowers, 
which  surpassed  all  previous  ones  of  the  season,  and  especially  to 
the  fine  specimens  of  H3^brid  Perpetual  roses  from  John  B.  Moore, 
and  called  on  Mr.  Moore  to  say  something  of  them. 

Mr.  Moore  admitted  that  he  had  the  rose  fever ;  it  took  him 
seven  or  eight  years  ago  ;  and,  unlike  the  annual  rose  colds,  it  is 
chronic.  He  likes  an  old  rose  or  other  flower  if  it  is  as  good  as  the 
new  ones,  but  not  otherwise,  and  he  would  not  praise  a  flower 
merely  because  it  is  old.  Few  of  the  roses  originated  before  1860 
are  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  garden  now.  He  thinks  more  of  a  rose 
if  it  is  fragrant  than  if  it  is  not.  It  is  a  strong  point  in  its  favor  ; 
but  he  would  not  reject  a  fine  variety  —  the  Baroness  Rothschild, 
for  instance  —  because  it  is  destitute  of  fragance,  anymore  than 
Mr.  Wilder  would  throw  away  his  collection  of  camellias  because 
«.hey  are  not  fragrant.    The  Alfred  K.  Williams  and  Duke  of  Teck 
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are  two  of  the  best  new  roses  ;  they  are  of  good  color  and  form, 
and  the  latter  promises  to  be  a  good  grower,  and  the  flowers  are 
fragrant.  He  would  not  throw  away  such  old  stand-bys  as  the 
Marquise  de  Castellane,  —  perhaps  the  finest  rose  of  its  color.  He 
thought  that  very  unwise  stories  had  been  told  of  the  difficulty 
of  growing  good  roses.  It  is  nonsense  to  sa}T  that  a  bed  four  feet 
deep,  and  half  rotten  sods  and  half  manure  is  necessaiy.  Eighteen 
inches  is  deep  enough,  and  will  give  better  roses.  The  essentials 
are  plenty  of  manure,  and  plenty  of  water.  Roses  need  water  as 
much  as  strawberries,  especially  when  it  is  desired  to  obtain  con- 
tinuous bloom  from  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  for  to  give  this  they  must 
be  kept  in  continuous  growth. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Discussions  announced  that 
on  the  next  Saturday  a  lecture  on  the  "  Effect  of  Chemical  Fer- 
tilizers on  the  Quality  of  Fruits  and  the  Growth  and  Diseases 
of  Plants,"  would  be  delivered  by  Dr.  Goessmann,  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  College,  who  believes  that  he  has  discovered 
a  cure  for  the  yellows  in  the  peach.  The  chairman  stated  that 
probably  so  good  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  results  of  the  latest 
and  most  scientific  investigations  of  the  whole  subject  would  not 
soon  occur  again,  and  it  was  desired  that  all  present  would  invite 
such  of  their  friends  as  were  interested  to  attend. 


BUSINESS    MEETING. 

Saturday,  March  18,  1882. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11  o'clock, 
the  President,  Hon.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  in  the  chair.  No  business 
being  brought  before  the  meeting  it 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  March  25. 
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MEETING  FOR  DISCUSSION. 

The  following  paper  was  read  by  the  author :  — 

On  Mineral  Constituents  in  Plant  Growth. 

By  Charles  A.  G-oessman,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Massachusets  Agricul- 
tural College,  Amherst. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  circumstances  which  have  favored 
the  recent  introduction  of  a  more  rational   farm  practice  for  the 
production  of  crops,  cannot  fail  to  prove  that  the  recognition  of 
the    important    influence    which    certain  mineral    constituents    of 
plants  exert  on  plant  growth  in  general  has  contributed  more  to 
our  success  in  agriculture  than  airy  other  one  which  may  be  stated. 
The  confidence  in  the  correctness  of  the   current  opinion,  that  the 
presence  of  these   mineral  constituents  in  an  available  form  in  the 
soil  is  essential  for  the  reproduction  of  an}T  plant  from  its   seed, 
is  so  firmly   established   in    the    minds  of   thinking  agriculturists 
that  we  are  apt  to  forget  how  recent  the  date  when  the  first  com- 
prehensive experimental  investigations  in  that  direction  rendered 
the    existence    of    these    relations   between    soil    and   plant  more 
conspicuous.     It  seems  at  the  present  time  almost  incredible    to 
notice  in  the  writings  of  Justus  von  Liebig  that,  as  late  as  1830, 
one     of     the     leading    botanists    of    the    University   of   Berlin, 
Sprengel,    still   asserted  that  ground  bones   are   of  no   use    as    a 
fertilizer  in  Germany  ;  or  that  the  distinguished  French    chemist, 
Dumas,  even  ten  years  later,  considered  the  mineral  constituents 
of  plants  a  mere  incidental  feature  in  the  vegetable  economy  ;   or 
that  before  1840  not  one  pound  of  Peruvian  guano  was  used  upon 
the  farms  of    Europe,    although    Alexander    von    Humboldt,     in 
1814,  had  described  its  use  as  a  fertilizer  in  Peru,  and  some  ship- 
loads of  that  material  had  found  their  way  to  the  London  market. 
In  citing  these  instances  I  need  not  state  that  neither  Liebig  nor 
any  other   well   informed  student  of  the   agricultural   practice   in 
previous  ages  denied  the  high  appreciation  of  wood-ashes,  bones, 
gypsum,   lime,   marl,  and  other  mineral  substances,    besides   the 
various  kinds  of   animal  manures,    in  the   farm   management   of 
earlier  times.     Modern  rational  agriculture  does  not  rest  its  claim 
of  progress  on  the  mere  introduction  of  any  particular  new   mode 
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of  operation.  For  to  try  to  maintain  a  remunerative  fertility  of 
the  soil  under  cultivation  by  fallow  and  the  rotation  of  crops, 
or  to  enrich  one  portion  of  the  farm  lands  at  the  expense  of 
another  one  by  retaining  a  certain  proportion  of  meadows  and 
pastures  to  secure  manure  for  the  grain-bearing  lands  ;  or  to  en- 
rich the  surface  soil  at  the  expense  of  the  subsoil  by  raising 
deep-rooting  plants,  as  root  crops,  or  leguminous  crops,  as  clover, 
etc.,  for  fodder  and  manure;  or  to  improve  the  natural  produc- 
tiveness of  the  lands  by  deep  ploughing,  or  by  drainage,  or  by  irri- 
gation, are  all  modes  of  farm  practice  known,  more  or  less,  for 
hundreds  of  years.  Our  real  progress  in  this  direction  consists 
mainty  in  the  discovery  of  the  principles  which  control  the  success- 
ful application  of  these  practices  in  the  management  of  farms. 

Rational  modern  agriculture  recognizes  as  the  foundation  of  a 
successful  farming  the  necesshVy  of  a  strict  restitution  to  the  soil, 
in  an  available  form,  of  those  substances  which  the  crops  have 
abstracted,  and  it  promises  to  that  class  of  farmers  who  strive  to 
comply  with  that  requirement  in  the  most  economical  wa}',  the 
best  chances  of  a  continued  financial  success. 

From  a  similar  stand-point  the  earlier  practice  of  using  the 
above-named  mineral  substances  and  others  in  the  farm  manage- 
ment has  to  be  judged  as  compared  with  their  application  at  the 
present  time. 

As  long  as  the  composition  of  the  air  and  the  water  was  but 
little  understood,  and  that  of  the  soil  practically  unknown,  no 
correct  idea  could  be  formed  concerning  their  mutual  relations, 
and  still  less  regarding  their  connection  with  the  life  and  the 
growth  of  plants. 

For  this  reason,  the  first  successful  attempts  to  study  the  rela- 
tions of  the  vegetable  kingdom  to  these  three  agencies  date  only 
back  to  the  close  of  the  past  century.  The3r  are  largel}'  the  results 
of  the  labors  of  Lavoisier  and  Priestle}r.  Foremost  among  the 
scientists  who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  devoted 
some  attention  to  the  chemical  physiology  of  plants  and  the 
application  of  chemistry  to  agriculture,  are  De  Saussure  and 
Sir  Humphry  Davy.  The  former  was  the  first  who  called  atten- 
tion to  the  variations  of  mineral  constituents  in  plants,  and  pointed 
out  some  of  their  relations   to  the  soil   and  the  growth  of  plants, 
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whilst  the  latter  recognized  already  the  atmospheric  source  of  ni- 
trogen for  plant  growth.  The  works  of  these  illustrious  investi- 
gators remained  comparatively  unknown  to  agriculturists  until 
Liebig,  in  his  celebrated  work,  "  Die  Grund-satze  der  Landwirth- 
schaft,"  in  1840,  called  the  general  attention  to  their  excellence 
and  importance.  Although  more  exact  analyses  of  the  ashes  of 
plants  had  been  accumulating,  and  some  interesting  features  of 
the  results  had  been  pointed  out,  —  as,  for  instance,  the  limited 
number  and  constant  occurrence  of  the  same  mineral  elements, 
as  well  as  their  varying  proportions  in  the  case  of  different 
plants,  —  no  material  change  of  opinion  regarding  their  possible 
more  intrinsic  relations  to  plant  life  took  place  during  the  time 
which  passed  between  the  first  publication  of  the  investigations  of 
De  Saussure  and  Davy,  and  those  of  Liebig.  The  year  1840 
is,  on  this  account,  usually  cited  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  era 
in  the  history  of  agriculture  and  its  associated  branches.  It  is 
justly  claimed  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  services  which  Liebig 
has  rendered  to  scientific  and  practical  agriculture,  that  he  dem- 
onstrated by  the  aid  of  previous  investigations,  as  well  as  his  own, 
the  true  connection  which  exists  between  soil  and  plant,  and  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  mineral  constituents  in  the  growth  of  plants. 

Accepting,  as  we  do,  Liebig's  teachings  that  a  certain  kind  and 
a  certain  amount  of  mineral  elements  are  indispensable  for  the 
complete  development  of  a  plant  through  all  its  various  stages  of 
life,  and  that,  in  case  the  ash  constituents  of  the  plant  are  not 
supplied  in  due  time,  the  plant  may  come  to  blooming,  }Tet  cannot 
produce  a  perfect  seed,  it  becomes  quite  obvious  that  the  time- 
honored  practice  of  using  wood-ashes,  or  lime,  or  marl,  etc.,  above 
referred  to,  for  manurial  purposes,  presents  quite  a  "different  aspect 
to  us  from  any  that  it  could  possibly  claim  in  previous  ages  ;  for, 
knowing  now,  in  consequence  of  previous  careful  analysis  of  the 
ashes  of  its  particular  kind,  what  elements  the  perfect  plant  con- 
tains, the  practical  experience  of  the  past  receives  a  more  intelli- 
gent interpretation  of  its  results,  and  future  success  a  better 
chance. 

The  direction  which  Liebig's  genius  has  given  to  the  study  of 
plant  growth,  with  reference  to  its  application  in  practical  agricul- 
ture, has  been  pursued  since    with    an   interest   and  success    un- 
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paralleled  in  the  history  of  any  province  of  science.  Practice  and 
science  have  already  for  years  worked  hand  in  hand  to  study 
the  influence  of  physical  and  chemical  agencies  on  the  production 
of  vegetable  growth,  and  to  reconcile  real  and  apparent  differences 
of  experimental  results. 

Much  has  been  accomplished  —  too  much,  in  fact,  to  find  here 
a  mere  passing  enumeration  ;  }'et  much  more  remains  to  be  learned 
to  free  our  present  system  of  manuring  from  that  degree  of  un- 
certainty which  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success  still  demands. 
The  unsatisfactory  condition  of  our  current  modes  of  fertilizing 
our  lands  is,  in  a  great  measure,  due  either  to  limited  information 
or  almost  entire  ignorance  concerning  the  following  points  :  — 

1.  What  are  the  mutual  plrysical  and  chemical  reactions  of 
the  various  kinds  of  soil  on  the  different  materials  we  apply  for 
fertilizing  purposes  ?  In  other  words,  what  becomes  of  the  fertil- 
izer in  the  soil? 

2.  In  what  particular  form  do  the  different  plants  absorb  the 
various  kinds  of  mineral  plant  food? 

3.  What  are  the  specific  functions  of  the  different  mineral  sub- 
stances of  the  plant  food  in  the  life  of  plants  ?  What  effect  do 
they  produce  when  applied  in  different  combination? 

The  history  of  all  well  conducted  field  experiments  points  upon 
every  page  to  the  necessity  of  a  closer  stucly  of  every  one  of  the 
above  specified  points,  before  any  material  improvement  in  our 
present  mode  of  fertilizing  our  lands  can  be  expected.  The  re- 
cently introduced  practice  of  supplying  our  markets  with  special 
fertilizers  for  particular  crops,  if  carried  on  beyond  a  limited  gen- 
eralization, deserves  attention  on  account  of  the  purpose  of  deal- 
ers to  meet  the  desire  of  the  farmers,  rather  than  on  account  of 
either  good  econom}*  or  of  a  superior  information  in  regard  to  the 
special  wants  of  the  particular  kind  of  crop  raised  under  all  condi- 
tions. This  remark  applies  with  particular  force  to  their  use  in 
horticulture  and  fruit  culture  ;  for  the  composition  of  most  garden 
crops,  as  well  as  of  fruits,  is  far  less  known  than  that  of  the  major- 
ity of  our  farm  crops. 

A  few  ash  analyses  of  plants  do  not  suffice  to  decide  what  kind 
and  what  amount  of  mineral  plant  food  a  crop  needs,  and  still  less 
in  what  combination  they  produce  the  best  effect.  They  simply  tell 
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what  kinds  and  amount  the  plants  under  examination  contain.  It 
is  a  well  established  fact  that  the  same  variety  of  plants,  when 
raised  upon  different  kinds  of  soil,  or  upon  the  same  soil  of  a 
varying  degree  of  richness,  may  contain  a  widely  differing  absolute 
amount  of  the  same  mineral  constituents.  There  is,  apparently, 
in  plant  life,  a  possibility  of  an  excessive  consumption  of  food,  as 
we  know  there  is  in  the  case  of  animal  life.  Science  has  not  been 
able,  thus  far,  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  any  definite  numerical 
relation  betiveen  the  exact  amount  of  essential  mineral  elements  of 
plant  food  and  the  amount  of  organic  matter  which  may  be  produced 
by  the  aid  of  the  former.  Whilst  we  are  thus  still  ignorant  in  re- 
gard to  some  vital  points  in  plant  life,  it  is  quite  encouraging  to 
notice  the  steady  progress  in  studying  the  more  intrinsic  relations 
which  evidently  exist  between  the  composition  of  the  organic  and 
inorganic  portion  of  the  plant.  The  very  circumstance  that  the 
various  mineral  elements  cannot  substitute  each  other  to  any 
extent,  if  at  all,  without  altering  the  relative  proportion  of  the 
proximate  organic  constituents  of  the  plant,  or  even  endangering 
its  very  existence,  suggests  that  dependency.  The  question,  Can 
we  alter  the  composition  of  plants,  and  if  so,  in  what  direction, 
and  by  what  means  ?  has  become  of  late  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent subjects  of  agricultural  investigation.  The  best  scientific 
resources  of  our  time  are  called  on  to  ascertain  the  principles 
which  underlie  a  successful  practice,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
the  prospective  large  pecuniary  interests  involved.  Agriculture 
has  already  realized  considerable  advantages  from  investigations 
in  that  direction,  by  learning  how  to  cultivate  certain  plants,  with 
either  a  view  to  increase  their  value  for  fodder,  or  to  enhance  their 
market  price  for  some  industrial  application.  Numerous  experi- 
ment stations  do  at  present  attend  to  the  wants  of  agriculture  ; 
and  horticulture,  the  most  successful  branch  of  agriculture,  begins 
to  realize  the  advantages  it  may  secure  b}*  adopting  the  same 
course.  Experiment  stations  for  the  promotion  of  its  special 
interest  date  from  1870,  Germany  claiming  already  three  or  four, 
to  experiment  solely  with  fruits. 

My  peculiar  situation,  as  far  as  time  and  means  were  concerned, 
as  well  as  a  personal  interest  in  the  progressive  work  of  the  pres- 
ent, induced  me  some  }Tears  ago  to  undertake,  with  the  kind  assist- 
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ance  of  Professor  S.  T.  Maynard,  of  the  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege at  Amherst,  a  series  of  experiments  upon  the  College  grounds 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  action  of  more  or  less  compound 
chemical  manures,  and  of  simple  chemicals,  on  the  production  and 
composition  of  some  fruits.  Some  of  my  results  obtained  in  that 
direction  are  already,  in  part  at  least,  published  ;  others,  of  a  more 
recent  date,  are  only  known  to  those  connected  with  the  work.  I 
propose  to  relate  both  here,  as  far  as  the}7  may  add  some  interest 
to  the  matter  under  discussion. 

I. 

Experiments  with  Grape  Vines. 

Action  of  a  special  chemical  fertilizer  on  the  composition  of  the  or- 
ganic and  inorganic  portion  of  the  Concord  Grape  and  the 
Native  Blue  Grape — Vitis  Labrusca. 

The  Concord  grape  vines  which  served  in  the  experiments 
were  planted  in  1869  upon  former  pasture  land.  No  fertilizer  had 
been  applied  in  the  new  vineyard  excepting  wood-ashes  but  once, 
in  1871,  previous  to  my  investigation. 

Tn  1873  several  plats  containing  three  rows  of  Concord  vines, 
six  in  each  row,  were  set  apart  in  a  suitable  locality  for  the  appli- 
cation of  the  special  fertilizer.  Directly  adjoining  were  planted  at 
a  similar  distance  from  the  Concord  vines,  corresponding  eveiy 
way  with  the  arrangement  of  the  former,  in  each  plat  twelve 
wild-growing  specimens  of  the  Vitis  Labrusca  (wild  blue  grape), 
taking  care  at  that  time  that  a  part  of  the  wild  grape  vine  re- 
mained in  its  original  place  to  secure  the  identity  of  variety,  etc. 

The  original  plant  was  left  to  its  natural  resources,  and  the 
transplanted  part  treated,  in  common  with  the  Concord  vines,  with 
the  following  fertilizers  per  acre  :  four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
of  dissolved  bone-black,  containing  twelve  per  cent,  of  soluble 
phosphoric  acid,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  of  nitrate  of 
potash,  containing  fort\--five  per  cent,  of  potassium  oxide  and  thir- 
teen per  cent,  of  nitrogen  ;  or,  fifty-two  pounds  of  soluble  phos- 
phoric acid,  eighty-one  pounds  of  potassium  oxide,  and  twenty- 
three  pounds  of  nitrogen.  One-half  of  the  fertilizer  was  applied 
in  the  fall,  the  other  half  early  in  the  spring. 
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The  examination  of  the  grapes  from  fertilized  and  unfertilized 
localities  began  three  years  after  the  first  treatment  of  the  various 
plats,  and  only  the  fruits  of  a  corresponding  state  of  ripeness 
served  for  the  tests.  The  berries,  freed  from  the  stems,  furnished 
the  ash  constituents.  The  juice  of  the  entire  grape  was  tested 
for  grape-sugar  only. 

The  results  of  all  ash  analyses  contained  in  these  pages,  in- 
cluding grape,  strawberry,  and  peach,  are  reported  here  only 
with  reference  to  five  prominent  constituents :  Potassa,  Lime, 
Magnesia,  Iron,  and  Phosphoric  acid-  Other  constituents  of  the 
ashes,  as  soda,  silica,  etc.,  although  quantitatively  determined, 
are  for  the  present  excluded  from  the  discussion.  The  various 
subsequent  analytical  statements  do,  therefore,  not  represent  the 
composition  of  the  entire  ash,  but  refer  to  the  relative  propor- 
tions in  one-hundred  weight  parts  of  the  specified  constituents. 
This  course  has  been  adopted  to  render  the  changes  which  occur 
in  that  direction  more  prominent. 


Unfertilized  Wild  Purple  Grape,   Unfertilized  Concord  Grape, 


from  the  original  locality 
(1876). 
Ash  constituents. 

from  the  College  Vineyard 
(1876). 
Ash  constituents. 

Potassium  oxide, 

52.54 

per  cent. 

67.70  pei 

•  cent. 

Calcium  oxide, 

22.93 

it 

13.39 

a 

Magnesium  oxide, 

5.77 

u 

3.67 

<.<. 

Ferric  oxide, 

0.81 

u 

0.47 

t  i 

Phosphoric  acid, 

17.95 

u 

14.77 

a 

100.00 

100.00 

Sugar  i 

n  juice  (1877) 

Sugar  in  juice  (1877) 

8.22 

per  cent. 

13.89  pei 

•  cent. 

Potassium  oxide, 
Calcium  oxide, 
Magnesium  oxide, 
Ferric  oxide, 
Phosphoric  acid, 


Fertilized  Wild  Purple  Grape 
from     College    Vineyard. 
Ash  constituents  (1876). 


Fertilized  Concord  Grape 
from  experimental  plat. 
Ash  constituents  (1876) . 


66.35  per  cent. 

69.68; 

per  cent. 

15.08       « 

9.84 

u 

4.15       " 

3.91 

u 

0.57       " 

0.54 

u 

13.85       " 

16.03 

;  t 

100.00 


100.00 


Sugar  in  juice  (1877) 

13.67  per  cent. 


Sugar  in  juice  (1877) 

15.43  per  cent. 
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The  fertilized  vines  appeared,  on  the  whole,  more  vigorous,  and 
the  leaves,  as  a  rule,  retained  their  vitality  longer  in  autumn  than 
in  the  case  of  the  unfertilized  ones  ;  they  escaped  repeatedly  a 
serious  attack  of  mildew  when  the  remainder  of  the  vine}rard  suf- 
fered with  it  more  or  less.  The  sugar  seemed  to  be  somewhat  in- 
creased in  the  fertilized  fruit  of  the  Concord  grape,  and  had  increased 
one- third  in  quantity  in  the  wild  purple  grape.  The  increase  of 
sugar  was  accompanied  by  a  marked  increase  in  potassa,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a  remarkably  reduced  percentage  of  lime  in  the  in- 
organic portion  of  the  grape.  The  influence  of  fertilization  on 
the  composition  and  the  character  of  the  fruit  manifested  itself  in 
a  higher  degree  in  the  case  of  the  native  wild  grape  than  in  the 
case  of  the  improved  variety.  The  results  of  these  experiments 
afford  an  additional  illustration  to  the  opinion  that  special  fertili- 
zation must  be  considered  a  factor  of  more  than  ordinary  impor- 
tance in  fruit  culture.  Of  course,  sugar  alone  does  not  control  the 
quality,  yet  the  fact  that  its  amount  can  be  altered  by  fertilization 
shows  the  existence  of  still  untried  modes  of  treatment  to  promote 
the  interests  of  horticulture  ;  for  what  has  been  noticed  to  affect  the 
quantity  of  sugar  ma3T,  by  some  modification,  prove  efficient  in 
regard  to  other  constituents. 

The  entire  vineyard  has  been  for  several  \^ears  fertilized,  with 
satisfactoiy  results,  with  fifty  pounds  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid, 
one  hundred  pounds  of  potassium  oxide  in  form  of  muriate  of 
potash,  twenty-five  pounds  of  nitrogen  in  form  of  Chili  saltpetre, — 
sodium  nitrate,  —  and  twenty  pounds  of  magnesium  oxide  in  form 
of  crude  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  kieserite. 

II. 

Experiments  with  Strawberries. 

The  varieties  used  for  the  experiment  were  the  President  Wilder 
and  the  Charles  Downing.  In  the  case  of  the  Wilder  strawberry  the 
following  fertilizer  was  used  per  acre  :  three  hundred  pounds  of  rec- 
tified Peruvian  guano,  two  hundred  and  fiftry  pounds  of  dissolved 
bone-black,  and  two  hundred  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash.  The 
following  analyses  convey  a  good  idea  of  the  difference  in  ash 
constituents    between    the    common   wild   variet}',  without  special 
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manures,  and  the  cultivated  variety.     The  Wilder  was  raised  with 
the  aid  of  the  above-mentioned  fertilizers. 

Wild  Strawberry  Fertilized  Wilder  Strawberry 

(Richardson).  (College  grounds). 

Ashes  of  fruit.  Ashes  of  fruit. 

Potassium  oxide,  38.38  per  cent.  54.07  per  cent. 

Calcium  oxide,  25.89        "  14.79 

Magnesium  oxide,  trace  8.92        4' 

Ferric  oxide,  10.56        "  1.91        " 

Phosphoric  acid,  20.30        "  20.31        " 

The  common  wild  strawberry  contains  usually  one  part  acid  to 
two  of  sugar,  whilst  it  changes  in  the  cultivated  varieties  from  one 
of  acid  to  four  and  more  of  sugar. 

The  experiments  with  the  Downing  variety  were  carried  out  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  the  effect  of  five  different  kinds  of  special 
chemical  manures  on  the  ash  constituents  of  this  variety  of  straw- 
berry. Five  plats,  fourteen  hundred  and  thirty  square  feet  in  size, 
received  the  following  fertilizers  :  — 

Plat  one.  — 15  pounds  of  superphosphate  (12  per  cent,  soluble 
phosphoric  acid)  and  5  pounds  of  nitrate  of  potassa. 

Plat  two.  —  5  pounds  of  nitrate  of  potash  and  10  pounds  of  cal- 
cined kieserite  (crude  sulphate  of  magnesia). 

Plat  three.  — 15  pounds  of  superphosphate  of  lime,  5  pounds  of 
nitrate  of  potash,  and  10  pounds  of  kieserite. 

Plat  four.  —  Received  nothing. 

Plat  Jive.  —  15  pounds  of  superphosphate  of  lime,  5  pounds  soda 
saltpetre  (Chili  saltpetre),  and  5  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash. 

The  fertilizers  were  partly  applied  in  the  fall,  partly  in  the  early 
portion  of  spring ;  the  fruits  were  collected  in  the  second  year, 
after  applying  the  first  fertilizer. 

Analysis  of  the  ashes  of  the  Downing  strawberry  raised  upon  the 

above- stated  five  plats. 

Potassium  oxide, 
Calcium  oxide, 
Magnesium  oxide, 
Ferric  oxide, 
Phosphoric  acid, 

100.00       100.00       100.00       100.00       100.00 


I. 

ii. 

hi. 

IV. 

v. 

62.13 

56.72 

61.81 

58.47 

62.29 

12.57 

14.12 

12.21 

14.64 

12.46 

5.96 

3.29 

6.00 

6.12 

6.33 

2.32 

5.77 

3.64 

3.37 

2.50 

17.02 

20.10 

16.34 

17.40 

16.42 
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The  changes  in  the  organic  portions  of  the  fruit  raised  upon  the 
various  plats  will  be  studied  the  coming  season,  if  time  permits. 
As  the  mineral  constituents  of  the  berries  show  similar  changes  in 
relative  proportion  to  those  noticed  in  the  previous  experiments 
with  grape  vines,  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  similar  changes  in  the 
organic  matter,  and  thus  in  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  will  be  found. 

The  lime  has  decreased,  and  the  potassa  has  increased,  in  plats 
one,  three,  and  five,  as  compared  with  that  in  plat  four. 

The  unfertilized  plants  in  plat  two  form  apparently  an  excep- 
tion ;  }ret  the  result  may  find  a  satisfactory  explanation  by  the 
well  known  peculiar  action  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  in  send- 
ing the  potassa  rapidly  to  the  subsoil,  and  thus  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  roots  of  those  plants  which  feed  on  the  surface  soil.  Ac- 
cepting this  explanation,  we  have  to  assume  that  the  presence 
of  the  superphosphate  of  lime  (see  No.  3)  counteracts  that  ten- 
dency of  the  kieserite. 

III. 

Experiments  wit,h  Peach  Trees. 

The  trees  were  planted  by  Professor  S.  T.  Maynard,  at  different 
times,  beginning  with  1869.  Those  under  special  treatment  for 
the  disease  called  the  "yellows"  were  planted  in  1870.  Of  this 
planting,  those  on  the  top  of  the  knoll,  in  light  soil,  have  shown 
the  greatest  indication  of  the  disease,  whilst  those  within  seventy- 
five  yards,  in  lower  and  richer  lands,  appear  today  perfectly 
healthy.  For  five  years  after  planting  the  trees  received  but  little 
care,  and  little  if  anjT  manuring  except  that  applied  to  grow  one 
or  two  crops  of  corn  upon  the  land  used.  No  special  manures 
were  applied  until  1876  ;  and  since  that  time  only  one  crop 
(squashes)  has  been  taken  from  the  land,  except  the  fruit  from  the 
trees.  The  land  has  been  kept  light  and  mellow  by  means  of  a 
large  cultivator,  and  by  light  ploughing  once  or  twice. 

Two  rows  of  the  trees  received  in  1876  a  dressing  with  two  dif- 
ferent chemical  fertilizers.  The  trees  had  been  planted  twelve 
feet  apart  in  every  direction.  The  fertilizers  were  applied  in  a 
radius  of  eight  feet  around  the  tree,  taking  care  to  keep  off  about 
one  foot  from  their  trunks. 
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Fertilizer  No.  1  consisted  of  thirt}'  pounds  of  rectified  Pe- 
ruvian guano,  twent3'-five  pounds  of  dissolved  bone-black,  thirty 
pounds  of  sulphate  of  potassa  (Stassfurt  salt,  containing  from 
twenty-five  to  twenty-eight  per  cent,  of  potassium  oxide),  and 
twenty  pounds  of  crude  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  kieserite. 

Fertilizer  No.  2  consisted  of  thirty  pounds  of  rectified  Peruvian 
guano,  twenty-five  pounds  of  dissolved  bone-black,  and  twenty 
pounds  of  muriate  of  potash.  The  amount  specified  in  both  in- 
stances applies  to  one-tenth  of  one  acre.  The  trees  which  re- 
ceived either  one  of  these  fertilizers  have  made  a  better  growth, 
and  produced  more  and  better  fruit  since,  than  the  trees  adjoining. 
There  is  no  apparent  difference  between  the  trees  upon  the  two 
experimental  plats. 

In  the  case  of  pear  trees  in  different  plats,  which  were  treated 
in  the  same  wa}'  and  at  the  same  time  with  both  fertilizers,  Fer- 
tilizer No.  1  has  produced  the  best  results  in  growth  and  in 
fruit.      Both,  however,  surpass  the  unfertilized  trees. 

In  1880  a  new  series  of  experiments  was  inaugurated  with  iron- 
sweepings  and  iron  containing  phosphates.  The  entire  orchard 
has  received  since,  annually,  some  potash  containing  phosphates, 
with  good  results.  The  special  treatment  of  the  diseased  peach 
trees,  pronounced  by  good  authority  to  be  suffering  from  the  yel- 
lows, began  in  1878,  when  my  personal  attention  was  first  called 
to  its  appearance  on  the  top  of  the  knoll  in  the  College  orchard. 
Instead  of  undertaking  to  describe  here  the  characteristics  of  that 
much  dreaded  disease  of  the  peach  tree,  I  prefer  to  leave  that 
task  to  my  friend,  Professor  D.  P.  Penhallow,  a  graduate  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  in  1873,  who  has  kindly  as- 
sisted us  during  the  past  eight  months  by  carrying  on  such  mi- 
croscopic observations,  regarding  the  origin  and  the  nature  of  the 
disease  through  some  of  its  various  stages,  as  seemed  desirable 
to  me  for  the  formation  of  an  intelligent  opinion  concerning  the 
possible  cause  of  the  disease.  The  results  of  Professor  Pen  hal- 
low's work  are  of  unusual  interest,  and  I  do  not  doubt  will  be  de- 
servedly appreciated  by  all  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject here  under  discussion.  The  manuscript  containing  a  detailed 
description  of  the  characteristics  of  the  disease,  and  his  micro- 
scopic work,  illustrated  by  drawings  representing  various  stages 
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of  the  disease,  will  form  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  present 
discourse.  The  manuscript  is  at  the  service  of  the  Society ;  and 
the  Professor,  who,  at  m}'  solicitation,  is  present,  will  be  pleased  to 
explain  his  observations  if  desired  to  do  so. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  diseased  trees  suggested  to  my 
mind,  at  first,  that  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  soil  might  be  the 
cause.  This  condition  might  be  ascribed  either  to  a  more  or  less 
general  exhaustion,  or  to  an  absence  of  only  some  one  or  other 
essential  element  of  plant  food  ;  or,  finally,  to  the  presence  of  some 
injurious  substances  which  might  have  accumulated  in  the  soil 
from  some  cause  or  other  in  the  course  of  time.  I  felt  inclined  to 
consider,  in  either  of  these  cases,  the  fungus  which  covers  and 
disfigures  the  diseased  parts  of  the  trees  a  secondary  feature  of 
the  disease.  My  observations  of  later  3Tears,  with  grape  vines 
and  currants  in  particular,  have  tended  to  strengthen  in  my  mind 
that  view  in  regard  to  many  of  our  troubles  with  parasitic  growth 
and  diseases  of  plants.  I  have  repeatedly  noticed  that  plants  suf- 
fered seriously  from  mildew  and  blight  upon  unfertilized  and  ex- 
hausted lands,  when  upon  adjoining  fertilized  plats  no  sign  could 
be  noticed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  healthy  condition  of  the 
roots,  even  to  the  last  stage  of  the  disease,  and  also  the  gradual 
disappearance  of  the  green  color,  indicating  insufficient  production 
of  chlorophyll,  which  causes  the  gradual  change  from  a  healthy 
appearance  to  a  sickly  one,  beginning  with  the  outer  termination 
of  the  branches,  which  is  the  most  active  part  for  the  formation  of 
new  vegetable  matter,  seemed  to  point  towards  a  localized  trouble, — 
a  possible  interference  with  the  normal  cellular  functions,  —  an  alter- 
ation of  the  osmotic  action  of  the  cellular  tissue,  and  thus  subse- 
quent death  of  its  affected  part.  This  view  of  the  case  found  sup- 
port in  the  well  known  observations  of  Messrs.  Nobbe,  Schroeder, 
and  Erdmann  (Chemnitz,  1871),  regarding  the  action  of  sul- 
phate of  potassa  and  chloride  of  potassium  on  the  growing  of  rye 
and  of  buckwheat.  Sulphate  of  potassa  had  caused  first  a  pre- 
mature yellow  color  of  the  entire  plant,  which  terminated  with  its 
gradual  failing  ;  whilst  the  chloride  of  potassium  (muriate  of  pot- 
ash) had  caused  a  vigorous  growth,  a  rich,  dark  green  colored 
foliage,  and  a  successful  production  of  grains. 

An  examination  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  diseased  plants  had 
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shown  an  excessive  accumulation  of  starch  in  the  cellular  tissue, 
indicating  thereby  a  retention  of  that  constituent,  and  but  little 
chlorophyll  was  noticed.  On  the  strength  of  these  results  I  began, 
in  1878,  to  treat  slightly  affected  trees  with  a  phosphatic  fertilizer 
in  the  usual  proportion,  adding  at  the  same  time  from  three  to 
four  pounds  of  chloride  of  potassium  (muriate  of  potash)  for 
every  tree,  and  the  diseased  branches  were  cut  back  once  or  twice 
to  the  healthy  wood.  Soon  after,  the  new  growth  of  the  branches 
regained  its  green  color.  The  details  of  this  work  were  carried 
out  by  Professor  Maynard,  who  today  reports  these  trees  in  a  vigor- 
ous condition.  Not  feeling  satisfied  with  a  mere  assumption  based 
on  a  presumed  analogy  of  circumstances,  during  the  last  summer 
I  invited  Professor  Penhallow  to  study  the  condition  of  the  cellu- 
lar tissue  in  branches  collected  on  the  11th  of  November,  1881, 
from  trees  thoroughly  diseased,  and  also  from  trees  which  were 
once  diseased  and  are  toda}r  in  good  healthy  condition.  For 
myself  I  reserved  the  analysis  of  the  mineral  constituents  of  a 
lot  of  branches  from  the  same  trees,  collected  the  same  day.  In 
connection  with  these  analyses  I  also  made  the  analyses  of  the 
mineral  constituents  of  the  ripe  and  healthy  (entire)  early  Craw- 
ford Peach,  and  that  of  the  entire,  prematurely  ripened,  diseased 
fruit.     The  following  statement  contains  my  results  :  — 


Ferric  oxide,  Fe203, 
Calcium  oxide,  CaO, 
Magnesium  oxide,  Mg  O, 
Phosphoric  acid,  P205, 
Potassium  oxide,  K^O, 


Fruit. 
Crawford's  Early  Peach. 
Healthy. 

.58  per  cent. 

2.64       " 

6.29       " 

16.02       " 

74.46       " 


100.00 


Fruit. 
Crawford's  Early  Peach. 
Diseased. 

.46  per  cent. 

4.68       " 

5.49  " 
18.07  " 
71.30       " 


100.00       " 


Ferric  oxide, 
Calcium  oxide, 
Magnesium  oxide, 
Phosphoric  acid, 
Potassium  oxide, 


Branch. 
Crawford's  Early  Peach. 
Restored. 

.52  per  cent. 
54.52 


7.58 
11.37 
26.01 


a 
u 
a 
a 


Branch. 
Crawford's  Early  Peach. 
Diseased. 

1.45  per  cent. 
64.23 


10.28 

8.37 

15.67 


i  I 

U 

u 

u 


100.00   " 


100.00 
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The  above  anatytical  results  show  a  remarkable  difference  in  the 
composition  of  the  mineral  constituents  of  the  healthy  and  the 
diseased  plant.  The  differences  in  both  cases  are  most  remarkable 
as  far  as  potash  and  lime  are  concerned.  The  difference  is  more 
conspicuous  in  the  branches  than  in  the  fruit.  The  diseased  objects 
contain  less  potash  and  more  lime  than  the  healthy  ones. 

The  subsequent  statement  contains  a  summary  of  Professor 
Penhallow's  results  :  — 

1.  Healthy  wood  shows  comparatively  little  stored  starch ;  but 
fungous  growth  is  present  in  the  outer  layers  of  the  bark. 

2.  Diseased  wood  shows  an  abnormally  small  development  of 
the  cells,  and  the  invariable  presence  of  large  quantities  of  starch  ; 
also  an  abundance  of  fungous  growth. 

3.  Diseased  leaves  show  the  presence  of  fungous  growth,  dis- 
coloration, and  cells  filled  with  starch. 

4.  The  fungus  appears  first  on  the  surface  of  the  trunk  or 
branches,  and  thence  enters  the  woody  structure  when  the  con- 
ditions are  favorable. 

5.  There  is  little  or  no  difference  between  the  tissues  and  cell 
contents  before  and  after  the  leaves  fall. 

6.  While  fungus  is  abundant  on  fully  diseased  trees,  it  is  also 
to  be  found  on  trees  which,  once  diseased,  had  been  restored  to  a 
condition  of  vigorous  health. 

The  previous  statements  seem  to  confirm  some  of  the  views  en- 
tertained by  me  when  planning  the  investigation.  The  results 
seem  to  point  towards  an  interior  disorder  before  the  fungus 
enters  the  living  tissue. 

Whether  some  other  internal  or  external  influence,  or  both,  inau- 
gurates the  disease,  whether  the  various  forms  of  the  disease  are 
merely  a  matter  of  degree,  or  whether  they  are  of  an  entirel}'  dif- 
ferent character,  must,  of  course,  be  left  to  future  investigation. 
I  consider  my  results  of  a  general  interest  rather  on  account  of 
what  they  suggest  than  of  what  they  seem  to  me  to  prove. 

Professor  Penhallow  then  read  his  paper,  as  follows  :  — 
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Yellows  in  Peach  Trees. 

By  D.  P.  Penhallow,  Houghton  Farm  Experiment  Station,  Mountainville,  Orange 
County,  N.Y.,  late  of  the  Imperial  College  of  Agriculture,  Japan. 

Our  study  of  the  Yellows  in  Peach  trees  has  early  led  us  to  rec- 
ognize the  fact  that  we  have  to  deal,  not  with  one  disease  alone, 
as  nearly  all  writers  upon  this  subject  seem  to  consider,  but  with 
two  distinct  affections.  A  multiplicity  of  terms  is  always  to  be 
avoided  ;  but  in  this  case  it  seems  eminently  proper  that,  if  we  are 
to  arrive  at  any  very  precise  knowledge  of  this  disease,  we  should 
in  the  beginning  make  a  clear,  distinction  between  the  Yellows 
proper  and  Blight. 

Blight  is  characterized  in  the  following  manner :  young  trees 
which  have  made  a  vigorous  late  growth  and  apparently  winter 
well,  and  even  in  some  cases  start  into  a  vigorous  growth  in  the 
spring,  are  suddenly  attacked  by  a  disease  which  causes  the  parts 
affected  to  turn  nearly  black.  This  is  sometimes  confined  to  a 
few  of  the  main  branches,  when  the  tree  may  recover,  or  it  may 
strike  the  main  trunk,  destroying  the  entire  tree  in  a  few  days. 
The  roots  are  always  found  to  be  in  a  healthy  condition.  We  have 
to  observe,  further,  that  this  disease  generally  attacks  trees  before 
the}^  have  borne  any  fruit,  while  the  very  close  resemblance  which 
it  bears  to  the  blight  of  pear  trees,  not  only  as  to  its  external 
appearance,  but  with  regard  to  the  peculiarities  of  cell  structure 
and  contents,  justifies  us  in  the  belief  that  it  is  realty  the  same 
disease,  and  should,  therefore,  have  the  same  name  applied  to  it. 
The  very  limited  amount  of  time  which  we  have  been  able  to  give 
to  an  examination  of  this  disorder  will  not  justify  us  in  any  ex- 
pression of  opinion  as  to  the  probable  cause  and  the  measures 
which  may  properly  be  taken  for  its  prevention  and  cure.  Our 
only  purpose  in  thus  drawing  attention  to  it  is  to  make  it  clear  in 
the  beginning  that  we  have  two  diseases  to  deal  with,  and  that  it 
is  essential  to  carefully  distinguish  one  from  the  other. 

Without  at  present  attempting  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the 
various  theories  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  put  forth  to 
account  for  the  yellows,  it  is  our  only  purpose  now  to  give  a  con- 
cise statement  of  those  facts  which  have  been  developed  during 
our  examinations  of  the  past  six  months. 
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Looking  first  to  the  symptoms  which  characterize  the  yellows 
and  enable  us  to  clearly  separate  it  from  blight,  we  have  the  follow- 
ing :  — 

We  first  of  all  observe  a  sickly  yellow  color  in  the  leaves, 
which,  later,  generally  extends  to  the  branches,  and  thus  gives  to 
the  entire  tree  the  yellow  color  on  account  of  which  the  disease  was 
very  appropriately  given  the  name  it  now  bears.  The  fruit  ripens 
prematurely  (from  two  to  four  weeks  before  its  season),  often 
becomes  abnormally  velvety,  possesses  a  high,  unnatural  color, 
which  is  usually  likened  to  the  hectic  flush  of  a  consumptive  person, 
and  has  an  insipid,  unnatural  flavor. 

The  new  growth  of  wood  is  generally  made  on  the  main  branches 
near  the  centre  of  the  tree,  or  upon  the  trunk,  in  clusters  of  small 
wiry  shoots.  Though  not  an  important  symptom,  the  older 
branches  often  show  large  cracks  in  the  bark,  from  which  flow 
gummy  exudations.  The  leaves,  in  addition  to  their  unhealthy 
yellow  color,  are  of  abnormal  size,  often  reduced  to  one  inch  in 
length,  and  in  very  many  cases  are  curled,  spotted  with  bright  red 
and  brown  patches,  and  in  later  stages  show  man}'  perforations 
where  the  tissues  have  deca}Ted  away.  These,  then,  are  the 
prominent  s}mptoms  b}*  which  we  generally  recognize  the  disease  ; 
but  others  of  equal  importance  will  appear  as  we  examine  more 
carefulh'  into  the  character  of  the  cell  contents  and  the  peculiarities 
of  the  cellular  structure.  Perhaps  our  purpose  will  be  best  accom- 
plished by  following  the  examinations  somewhat  in  detail. 

The  leaves  from  a  small  growth  of  diseased  branches  upon  a 
tree  otherwise  quite  healthy  were  small  and  yellow,  but  not  curled, 
or  in  any  wa}*  spotted  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  perceptible  to  the 
unaided  eye.  Their  average  length  was  only  4.15  centimetres, — 
much  less  than  half  the  length  of  a  health}*  leaf.  Under  the 
microscope  there  appeared  the  mycelium  of  a  fungus  penetrating 
the  intercellular  spaces.  Occasionally  there  would  be  found  a 
minute  perforation  directly  through  the  leaf,  around  the  margin  of 
which  the  fruit-bearing  mycelium  formed  a  delicate  web.  Leaves 
taken  from  a  thoroughly  diseased  tree  averaged  6.42  centimetres 
(about  one-half  the  length  of  a  fully  healtlry  leaf),  were  of  a  yellow 
color,  spotted  with  bright  red  or  brown,  and  often  perforated  with 
numerous    large  holes    (Fig.   1).       This,  however,  generally  rep- 
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resents  the  appearance  of  the  leaves  in  an  advanced  stage  of  the 
disease.  A  surface  examination  showed  slightly  colored  places, 
where  fruiting  branches  of  the  mycelium  were  seen  to  project 
above  the  epidermis.  Around  the  borders  of  the  holes  and  on  the 
red  and  brown  spots  were  to  be  found  the  same  fungous  forms  as  in 
the  previous  case.  A  section  plainly  showed  the  nrycelium  pene- 
trating the  intercellular  spaces  and  some  of  the  cells  themselves. 
All  the  cells  were  fairly  well  filled  with  starch.  The  red  color, 
which  forms  so  conspicuous  a  feature  of  diseased  leaves,  appears 
first  in  the  veins  and  then  in  the  veinlets,  and  after  a  time  becomes 
manifest  in  the  epidermis  and  subjacent  cells  of  the  mesophyll, 
generally  appearing  first  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  stomata  and 
near  the  extremity  of  a  vascular  bundle.  That  the  discoloration 
is  introduced  through  the  vascular  tissue  appears  evident  from  this 
as  well  as  from  the  fact  that  numerous  sections  showed  the  color  to 
be  strictly  confined  to  the  veins  in  the  first  instance. 

A  young  branch  taken  from  a  tree  of  fine,  healthy  development, 
before  the  leaves  had  fallen,  had  an  average  diameter  of  0.51 
centimetre,  including  the  bark.  It  is  important  to  note  here  that 
the  tree  from  which  these  branches  were  taken  was  once  diseased, 
but  had  been  restored  to  a  condition  of  vigorous  and  healthy 
growth  by  a  course  of  special  treatment  extending  over  a  period 
of  three  }-ears.  The  general  structure  of  the  wood  presented  no 
abnormal  features.  The  cells  were  quite  regular  and  well  formed, 
and  in  radial  direction  averaged  835  to  the  centimetre.  The  central 
pith-cells  showed  walls  of  uniform  thickness,  with  occasional  pits  or 
thin  places.  Toward  the  wood  the  walls  became  of  greater  thick- 
ness, and  the  pits  more  numerous.  Starch  grains  were  present  in 
those  cells  immediately  bordering  upon  the  wood,  and  in  the  medul- 
lar}' ra}Ts,  but  they  could  not  be  considered  abundant.  The  bark 
likewise  showed  no  remarkable  structural  features.  Viewed  from 
without  b}r  aid  of  a  pocket  lens,  numerous  small,  sub-conical  forma- 
tions, often  leading  into  large  cracks,  could  be  seen  ;  but  these 
formations,  called  lenticelles,  are  normal,  and  generally  to  be  found 
on  young  branches  about  the  time  the  epidermis  is  replaced  by 
cork.  While  these  structures  are  at  first  quite  small,  the}'  event- 
ually may  lead  to  extended  rupture  of  the  bark.  They  appear, 
however,  to  serve  as  a  convenient  nidus  for  the  growth  and  fruit- 
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ing  of  fungi,  the  mycelia  of  which  can  easily  penetrate  the  loose 
tissue  of  their  interior  (Fig.  2).  The  cells  of  the  bark,  as  a  whole, 
presented  nothing  abnormal.  Ciystals  of  calcium  oxalate  were 
somewhat  frequent,  but  the  amount  of  starch  present  was  quite 
small,  the  grains  being  minute  and  very  much  scattered.  The 
healthy  bark  is  shown  in  Fig.  5. 

Small,  wiry,  diseased  branches  of  last  year's  growth,  from  a 
tree  which  otherwise  presented  a  very  healthy  appearance,  had  an 
average  diameter  of  0.266  centimetre.  The  wood-cells  showed  no 
striking  abnormalities  bejond  the  fact  that  they  were  very  small, 
averaging  1075  to  the  centimetre  in  radial  direction.-  The  central 
pith-cells  showed  walls  of  pretty  uniform  thickness,  but  with  numer- 
ous pits  ;  where  the  pith  adjoined  the  wood,  the  cells  showed  no  in- 
crease in  thickness  of  the  wall  or  in  the  number  of  pits.  All  the 
cells  adjoining  the  wood,  as  well  as  the  cells  of  the  medullary 
ra}*s,  were  found  to  be  densely  filled  with  starch.  The  bark 
showed  a  marked  looseness  of  structure  and  modification  in  the 
general  form  of  the  cell.  There  was  an  entire  absence  of  crys- 
tals, but  all  the  cells  were  completely  filled  with  starch  (Fig.  4)  ;  in 
the  outer  bark  the  lenticelles  were  observed  to  be  numerous,  and 
apparently  much  more  frequent  than  on  healthy  branches  of  the 
same  age.  In  them  mycelia  were  abundant,  as  well  as  in  the 
intercellular  spaces  beneath. 

Branches  of  one  year's  growth  from  a  thoroughly  diseased  tree, 
and  having  an  average  diameter  of  0.50  centimetre,  showed  no  re- 
markable structural  features  in  the  wood,  except  that  the  grain  ap- 
peared somewhat  more  open  than  in  full}'  healthy  tissue.  The 
walls  of  the  pith-cells  showed  a  slight  increase  in  thickness  and 
number  of  pits  as  the  wood-cells  were  approached.  The  outer- 
most pith-cells,  as  well  as  the  cells  of  the  medullary  rays,  were 
well  filled  with  starch.  The  bark  showed  the  same  structural 
features  as  were  observed  in  the  last  diseased  branch,  with  this 
difference,  that  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate  were  frequently  no- 
ticed, and  the  whole  structure  appeared  looser  and  much  more 
irregular.  The  cells,  however,  were  well  filled  with  starch,  and 
the  same  fungous  growth  was  observed.  It  should  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  there  will  be  frequentl}*  found  less  starch   stored  up  in 
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the  youngest  branches  than  in  those  which  have  attained  an  age 
of  two  or  more  years. 

Wood  of  several  years'  growth  shows  the  same  structural  feat- 
ures. Where  the  disease  has  operated  for  some  time  the  effect 
is  usually  seen  in  the  more  disintegrated  condition  of  the  tissues, 
among  which  the  nrycelia  penetrate  and  often  fill  large  cavities  which 
have  been  formed  by  the  entire  destruction  of  the  cells.  This 
last  feature  is  particularly  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  ruptures  where 
there  are  gummy  exudations.  In  the  older  structure,  therefore,  of 
trees  affected  with  the  yellows,  the  loose  character  of  the  tissues 
often  comes  to  be  a  marked  feature  of  the  disease.  Comparing 
the  healthy  and  diseased  tissues,  both  before  and  after  the  leaves 
have  fallen,  there  appears  nothing  essentially  different  from  what 
we  have  already  observed,  either  in  the  structure  or  in  the  amount 
of  stored  starch.  On  the  older  branches  it  is  not  an  uncommon 
thing  to  find  the  bark  deeply  ruptured  for  a  considerable  distance, 
and  about  this  all  accumulation  of  gum.  These  ruptures  appar- 
ent^ originate  by  the  cracking  of  the  bark  in  the  vicinit}'  of  len- 
ticelles ;  and  as  there  is  not  sufficient  vitality  in  the  parts  to  throw 
out  a  proper  formation  of  cork,  a  continued  exudation  of  gum 
naturally  follows.  Decay  is  then  introduced  into  the  superficial 
layers  exposed,  and  as  growth  of  the  next  season  continues,  the 
rupture  becomes  deeper,  but  does  not  heal,  though  there  is  a  ten- 
dency of  the  new  wood  and  bark  to  close  over  the  injured  part 
(Fig.  3) .  These  ruptures  seem  to  be  favorite  places  for  the  growth 
of  fungi,  which  were  more  abundant  there  than  elsewhere.  The 
gum,  when  moist,  affords  a  fine  nidus  for  the  growth  and  fruiting 
of  the  mycelium,  which  not  only  penetrates  the  bark  in  all  direc- 
tions, but  enters  the  woody  tissue  also. 

To  give  a  general  summary  of  what  we  have  already  stated,  we 
find:  — 

1.  The  progress  of  the  disease  is  comparatively  slow,  and  gen- 
erally it  does  not  appear  until  after  the  tree  is  somewhat  exhausted 
by  bearing  one  or  more  crops  of  fruit. 

2.  Healthy  wood  shows  comparatively  little  stored  starch,  but 
fungous  growth  is  present  in  the  outer  layers  of  the  bark. 

3.  Diseased  wood  shows  an  abnormally  small  development  of 
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the  cells,  and  the  invariable  presence  of  large  quantities  of  starch  ; 
also  an  abundance  of  fungous  growth. 

4.  Diseased  leaves  show  the  presence  of  fungous  growth,  dis- 
coloration, and  cells  filled  with  starch. 

5.  The  fungus  appears  first  on  the  surface  of  the  trunk  or 
branches,  and  thence  enters  the  woody  structure  when  the  con- 
ditions are  favorable. 

6.  There  is  little  or  no  difference  between  the  tissues  and  cell 
contents  before  and  after  the  leaves  fall. 


Fungus. 

Our  attention  now  turns  to  a  consideration  of  the  fungus  pre- 
viously noted. 

On  the  leaves,  wherever  there  are  black  spots,  and  on  the  stem, 
chiefly  where  there  are  gumm}7  exudations  and  some  decay,  there 
will  be  found  the  mycelia  and  fruit  of  Bispora  monilioides  Cd., 
often  in  large  numbers.  This  fungus  is  very  common  on  decaying 
stumps,  where  it  forms  black,  velvety  patches.  The  spores  are 
rounded  or  elliptical  in  form,  and  finally  divide  hy  a  transverse 
septum.  As  they  thus  increase  in  number  by  repeated  growth  and 
division  they  may  fall  apart  very  early,  or,  as  is  very  frequently 
the  case,  remain  connected  in  the  form  of  long,  moniliform  fila- 
ments (Fig.  6).  Under  suitable  conditions  of  warmth  and  moist- 
ure the  spores  are  multiplied  in  this  manner  with  great  rapidity, 
and  the  fungus  may  thus  extend  over  a  very  large  surface  in  a 
short  time.  Associated  with  this  fungus,  on  leaf  and  stem,  was  an 
abundance  of  Pleospora  herbarum  Rabh.  (Sphceria  herbarum  Pers.) 
Which  is  the  more  abundant  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  either  one  is 
present  in  sufficient  quantity  to  account  for  the  final  destruction  of 
the  tissues  in  which  they  grow.  Pleospora  is  quite  abundant  on 
herbaceous  stems.  It  was  chiefly  recognized  in  this  case  b}r  the 
macrogonidial  form  (Macro sporium  sarcinula)  ;  but  the  conidial 
form  was  also  to  be  observed  occasionally,  chiefly  on  the  leaves 
(Fig.  7).  The  spores  present  many  strong  variations  in  form  and 
size,  and,  though  not  so  represented  in  the  drawing,  the}'  have  a 
well  defined  brown  color.  Ascomyces  deformans  may  sometimes 
be  found,  it  being  the  fungus  peculiar  to  the  curl  of  peach  leaves. 
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Its  presence  is  not  an  essential  feature  of  the  yellows.  Trees 
affected  with  the  latter  may  likewise  suffer  at  the  same  time  from 
curl  or  they  may  not,  and  so  Ascomyces  may  or  may  not  be  present 
with  the  other  fungi. 

The  conditions  favorable  to  the  rapid  development  of  fungi  in 
general  are  warmth  and  moisture.  Dryness  and  a  low  tempera- 
ture both  operate  to  retard  growth  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 
Applying  these  principles  to  seasons  in  their  effect  upon  fungoid 
growth  we  should  find  that  during  a  warm  season  of  great  atmos- 
pheric humidity  —  such  as  was  the  last  summer  in  many  districts  — 
the  conditions  would  be  most  favorable.  A  dry  season  following, 
development  would  be  retarded,  and  the  more  prominent  features 
observed  in  leaves  of  trees  affected  with  the  yellows  would  doubt- 
less show  little  if  any  increase. 

Discussion. 

Dr.  Goessmann  said  that  nitrogen  may  be  applied  to  the  soil,  in 
the  case  of  deep-rooting  plants,  in  the  form  of  nitric  acid.  Pot- 
ash chloride  in  considerable  quantities  has  apparently  a  specific 
action,  and  the  speaker  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  chlorine  must 
have  aided  in  preventing  parasitic  growth.  For  the  yellows  he 
would  apply  three  or  four  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  to  a  tree 
six  or  eight  years  old,  in  a  circle  of  eight  feet  radius,  but  would 
keep  it  a  foot  away  from  the  trunk.  It  would  be  well  to  mulch  the 
ground  first,  and  apply  the  muriate  on  the  mulch  in  order  to  distribute 
it  more  evenly.  A  solution  containing  one-thousandth  part  of  the 
saline  is  most  likely  the  limit  of  the  quantit}'  of  fertilizer  needed  in 
the  soil.  We  have  not  yet  inquired  as  to  the  effect  of  an  excess  of 
fertilizers  in  the  soil ;  a  propagating  house  would  be  the  most 
favorable  place  to  experiment  on  this  point.  He  would  give  com- 
plete fertilizers  in  preference  to  partial  ones  wherever  the  con- 
ditions of  the  soil  were  unknown.  He  prefers  applying  phosphate 
in  the  form  of  dissolved  bone-black,  and  nitrogen  in  some  defi- 
nite form  to  control  its  temporary  supply.  It  is  between  bloom- 
ing and  forming  the  fruit  that  nitrogen  and  phosphate  are  most 
needed  by  fruit  trees  ;  and  it  is  well  to  supply  an  excess,  that  the 
plant  may  accommodate  itself.     He  had  noticed  the  }'ellows  in  the 
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early  part  of  the  season,  first  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  when 
but  slightly  present.  It  might  not  show  itself  distinctly  until  the 
second  season.  If  caused  by  exhaustion  it  will  go  on  gradually  ; 
a  series  of  sultry  days,  causing  stagnation  in  the  sap  motion, 
favors  fungous  growth,  and  may  thus  inaugurate  internal  dis- 
orders. 

Charles  M.  Hovey  said  that  the  blight  attacks  pear  trees  in  July, 
but  he  had  never  seen  a  peach  tree,  when  it  came  out  healthy  in 
spring,  turn  }Tellow  the  same  year.  Peach  trees  under  glass  never 
have  the  jrellows.  Col.  Thomas  H.  Perkins  cultivated  the  peach 
extensively  in  houses  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  and  the  speaker 
never  heard  of  the  yellows  there  or  in  England.  In  France  and 
England  the  peach  trees  all  mildew  ;  those  around  Paris  are  white 
with  mildew.  The  absence  of  yellows  in  Europe  suggests  the  in- 
quiry whether  it  may  not  be  climatic  instead  of  being  due  to 
fungus.  In  1800  Judge  Peters,  of  Philadelphia,  mourned  over  the 
decline  of  the  peach,  and  applied  every  remedy  he  could  think  of, 
and  this  has  been  repeated  at  different  eras  since  then.  In  1857 
the  peach  trees  were  destroyed  by  the  severity  of  the  winter. 

J.  Croucher  (recently  from  London)  said  that  the  yellows  is  not 
known  in  England,  which,  in  his  judgment,  went  to  prove  that  the 
disease  is  the  result  of  wrong  conditions  of  soil  or  atmosphere. 
The  condition  of  the  atmosphere  is  of  the  highest  importance  in 
regard  to  the  health  of  trees.  He  had  heard  much  talk  of  the 
potato  disease  and  of  the  vine  disease,  but  there  is  one  principle 
that  professors  forget,  which  is  that  all  conditions  unfavorable  to 
the  highest  forms  of  vegetable  life  favor  the  development  of  the 
lowest  forms,  and  render  superior  conditions  negative.  Fungi  live 
on  decayed  plants,  and  on  animal  rather  than  vegetable  substances. 
Carbon  tends  to  the  growth  of  plants,  and  we  must  give  them  the 
quantity  they  need,  and  they  must  get  it  from  the  soil.  The  speaker 
has  supplied  it  by  placing  charcoal  in  tanks  with  water,  when  the 
water  absorbs  the  carbon,  and  if  then  used  for  watering  will 
destroy  the  insects  which  live  on  the  roots  of  plants,  and  the  plants 
will  become  green  and  health}'.  When  }rou  render  a  man  posi- 
tive bj-  giving  him  the  proper  conditions  of  health,  he  does  not 
care  for  disease,  and  the  speaker  felt  sure  that  if  the  water  pre- 
pared as  described  by  him  were  given  to  peach  trees  at  the  proper 
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time,  the3T  would  come  up  strong  and  resist  disease,  and  the  effect 
would  be  the  same  on  the  grape  vine  and  potato.  Mr.  Croucher 
said  he  had  the  greatest  respect  for  science,  but,  unfortunately, 
professors  are  not  practical  men.  With  the  increased  use  of  arti- 
ficial manures  we  get  increase  of  disease  in  plants,  just  as  we  get 
increase  of  disease  in  man  with  the  increase  of  artificial  living. 
The  best  manure  is  charcoal  dissolved  in  tanks  of  water  to  give 
carbon,  and  cow-dung  to  give  ammonia. 

Josiah  W.  Talbot  thought  that  the  fungus  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Groessmann  does  not  cause  disease,  but  is  a  consequence.  The 
remedy  proposed  by  him  is  to  apply  potash,  and  bring  the  trees 
into  the  same  healthy  condition  as  the  last  speaker  would  produce 
by  means  of  carbon,  and  then  the  fungus  will  disappear.  Mr. 
Talbot  asked  whether  wood-ashes  would  have  the  same  effect  as 
the  potash  chloride. 

Dr.  Goessmann  replied  that  if  the  chlorine  has  anything  to  do 
with  curing  the  trees  of  the  yellows,  as  he  supposes  it  has,  the 
ashes  will  not  answer.  The  reputation  of  wood-ashes  as  a  fertil- 
izer rests  on  the  same  basis  as  that  of  barn-yard  manure  ;  it  is  a 
complete  but  not  the  most  efficient  manure  for  special  wants.  Car- 
bonate of  potash  would  furnish  more  potash  than  ashes  of  equal 
weight,  but  is  too  expensive  ;  the  muriate  is  much  cheaper.  The 
observations  of  which  an  account  has  been  given,  afford  suggestions 
rather  than  proofs  of  the  cause  of  the  yellows,  and  the  remedy 
for  it.  The  disease  may  be  due  to  atmospheric  influences  ;  on 
a  sultry  day,  as  stated  before,  when  evaporation  cannot  be 
carried  on,  stagnation  may  result  and  cause  disease.  But  the 
elements  mentioned  are  essential  to  the  growth  of  plants,  and  no 
one  of  them  can  supersede  or  replace  the  other.  This  is  not  a 
matter  of  opinion,  but  of  thousands  of  analyses  ;  a  change  in  the 
relative  proportion  of  the  same  ash  constituents,  he  finds  to  be 
accompanied,  in  case  of  the  same  plants,  by  changes  in  relative 
proportions  of  the  organic  constituents. 

Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  said  he  felt  diffident  in  speaking,  after 
hearing  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  of  London  (Mr.  Croucher)  i  but  he  felt  greatly  obliged  to 
the  gentlemen  who  had  come  here  to  give  us  the  results  of  their 
investigations  at  the  Agricultural  College.     He  had  practised  hor- 
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ti culture  all  his  life  on  the  basis  of  science.  What  is  science  but 
induction  from  observations  of  the  operations  of  Nature?  True 
science  is  founded  on  practice,  and  will  never  be  in  conflict  with 
it.  It  is  from  science  that  we  learn  the  adaptation  of  soils  and 
fertilizers  and  crops  to  each  other,  and  that  we  detect  the  deficiency 
or  superfluity  of  any  element  that  causes  disease.  There  is  no 
reason  to  fear  that  the  improvement  of  science  will  cause  disease. 
Our  food  is  better  now  than  that  of  our  fathers.  The  use  of  fruit 
alone  is  a  vast  improvement.  We  are  deriving  vast  benefits, 
though  we  may  not  fully  understand  them,  from  the  investigations 
of  those  who  are  giving  their  lives  to  the  service  of  the  Agricul- 
tural College. 

William  C.  Strong  said,  in  reference  to  the  remark  that  the  yel- 
lows is  unknown  in  peaches  under  glass,  that  the  borders  for  trees 
in  houses  are  always  carefully  prepared.  In  the  former  part  of  his 
essa3r  Dr.  Goessmann  dwelt  on  fertilizers  as  affecting  the  quality 
of  fruits,  and  he  would  be  glad  to  hear  more  on  this  subject. 

Dr.  Goessmann  said  he  believed  we  may  expect  to  control  the 
quality  of  fruits  to  some  extent  at  least.  The  result  of  his  experi- 
ments with  the  wild  grape  was,  that  the  quantity  of  sugar  was 
raised  from  eight  to  thirteen  per  cent.,  and  though  sugar  alone 
does  not  constitute  quality,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  we  may 
affect  other  elements.  The  wild  beet  has  been  changed  by  cultiva- 
tion to  the  sugar  beet.  Tobacco  fertilized  with  sulphate  and  car- 
bonate of  potash  differs  from  that  fertilized  with  muriate  of 
potash.  These  facts  afford  the  basis  for  inquiry  how  further 
changes  may  be  affected. 

Mr.  Hove}7  remarked  that  quality  depends  largely  on  the  pro- 
portion of  sugar  to  other  constituents.  In  many  places  in  France 
three  qualities  of  the  same  variety  of  grape  are  produced  on  the 
same  estate. 

The  meeting  was  more  fully  attended  than  any  previous  one,  and 
the  papers  Ivy  Professors  Goessmann  and  Penhallow  were  listened 
to  with  the  deepest  interest  and  attention.  President  Hayes  said 
that  he  had  listened  with  great  pleasure  to  the  essays  from  these 
learned  and  practical  gentlemen,  who  had  practically  made  the 
experiments  of  which  they  had  given  us  the  account,  and  he  felt 
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most  grateful  to  them.     He  presented   the  following  vote,  which 
was  unanimously  passed  :  — 

Voted,  That  the'  thanks  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society  be  given  to  Professors  Goessmann  and  Penhallow,  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  for  their  very  interesting, 
suggestive,  and  instructive  essa\Ts  read  this  morning  upon  the 
mineral  constituents  in  plant  growth,  and  on  microscopic  investi- 
gations of  the  diseases  of  peach  trees. 

President  Hayes  announced  that  on  the  next  Saturday  C.  M. 
Atkinson  would  read  a  paper  on  "  Ornamental  Gardening,"  and 
also  that  the  subject  of  today  would  be  further  considered. 


BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  March  25,  1882. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11  o'clock, 
Vice-President  John  B.  Moore  in  the  chair. 

Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  chairman,  made  the  following 
report :  — 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  duty  of  preparing 
resolutions  in  memory  of  the  late  Thomas  Potts  James,  a  Corre- 
sponding Member  of  this  Society,  report  the  following:  — 

Resolved,  That  in  the  sudden  removal  by  death  of  Thomas  Potts 
James,  a  Corresponding  Member,  this  Society  has  lost  one  of  its 
most  highly  respected  associates,  and  one  who  for  many  years 
has  cheered  us  by  his  frequent  presence  at  our  meetings,  by  his 
cooperation  in  the  promotion  of  horticultural  science,  and  the 
study  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  especially  the  mosses  and  lichens 
of  our  continent  from  Central  America  to  Alaska,  the  results  of 
which  he  was  preparing  for  publication  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  James  removed  from  Philadelphia  to  Cambridge  some  years 
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since,  and  was  connected  with  many  societies  for  the  advancement 
of  science  in  our  land.  He  was  Professor  of  Botany  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural  Society,  one  of  the  founders,  and  for  twenty- 
seven  }7ears  Treasurer,  of  the  American  Pomological  Society, 
Fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Fellow 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
Member  and  Officer  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  Mem- 
ber of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  and  of  other  kindred 
associations.  In  all  the  relations  of  life  he  was  conscientiously 
devoted  to  whatever  was  committed  to  his  care.  In  a  word,  he 
was  a  true  friend,  an  upright  man,  and  a  Christian  gentleman. 
Resolved,  That  these  proceedings  be  entered  on  our  records,  and 
that  a  cop}'  of  the  same  be  forwarded  to  the  widow  of  the  deceased. 

Marshall  P.  Wilder,  } 
Benjamin  (■>.  Smith,       >  Committee. 
Charles  M.  Hovey,       ) 

Charles  M.  Hove}'  said  that,  owing  to  Mr.  James's  retiring  dis- 
position, he  was  not  known  to  all  as  well  as  he  was  to  several  of 
the  members,  but  in  his  special  province  he  was  eminent.  The 
speaker  knew  him  a  great  many  years  ago,  when  he  was  an  officer 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society.  On  his  visits  to  Phila- 
delphia, to  examine  the  many  beautiful  gardens  there,  Mr.  James 
afforded  him  much  aid  b}T  pointing  out  the  best,  such  as  those  of 
Messrs.  Rush,  Pepper,  Smith,  and  Pratt.  He  probably  did  as 
much  as  any  other  man  to  bring  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural 
Society  up  to  the  usefulness  which  it  has  attained,  and  was  well 
known  to  all  the  members  of  the  American  Pomological  Society. 

Benjamin  G-.  Smith  spoke  of  his  enjoyment  of  the  company  of 
Mr.  James  on  a  visit  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  to  the  White  Mountains.  Several  dis- 
tinguished botanists  were  in  the  party,  all  of  whom  considered  him 
most  eminent  in  his  particular  branch. 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 

The  meeting  was  then  dissolved. 
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MEETING   FOR   DISCUSSION. 

Owing  to  an  important  engagement,  C.  M.  Atkinson,  who  had 
been  announced  to  read  a  paper  on  "  Ornamental  Gardening," 
was  unable  to  prepare  it.  The  subject  of  the  last  meeting  was 
therefore  taken  up,  viz.  :  — 

Mineral  Constituents  in  Plant  Growth. 

Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  said  that  at  the  last  meeting  a  gentleman 
spoke  of  carbon  derived  from  charcoal,  decomposed  or  dissolved  in 
water,  as  a  great  fertilizer,  and  advised  its  use.  The  speaker 
believed  this  view  to  be  wholly  erroneous,  and  wished  to  correct 
it,  lest  a  wrong  impression  should  go  abroad,  and  those  who  look 
to  these  discussions  for  information  should  be  led  into  error. 
Charcoal  is  not  a  fertilizer.  It  is  not  easily  decomposed,  but 
nearly  indestructible,  and  wholly  insoluble  in  water.  It  is  a  dis- 
infectant and  deodorizer,  absorbing  many  times  its  bulk  of  animo- 
niacal  gas.  It  acts  as  a  storehouse  of  ammonia  and  moisture, 
giving  them  out  as  needed  by  plants.  Its  mechanical  action  is  to 
lighten  the  soil,  and  it  is  therefore  beneficial  on  heavy  soils,  like 
that  of  the  speaker.  It  also  tends  to  purify  it  and  keep  it  sweet. 
If  there  is  any  principle  established  in  the  chemistry  of  vegetable 
growth,  it  is  that  plants  take  their  carbon  from  the  air  by  their 
leaves,  and  not  from  the  earth. 

Josiah  W.  Talbot  said  that  Professor  Penhallow's  observations 
on  the  fungus  which  accompanies  the  yellows  are  interesting,  but 
have  little  to  do  with  the  yellows.  The  fungus  can  be  found  on 
any  tree  nearly  girdled  by  borers,  but  never  on  a  healthy  tree. 
To  cure  a  diseased  tree  by  removing  the  fungus,  is  to  treat  symp- 
toms rather  than  the  disease.  Professor  Goessmann's  analysis  of 
fruits  may  be  useful  to  us  all,  and  the  discovery  that  the  quantity 
of  sugar  in  fruits  can  be  increased  by  using  certain  fertilizers 
may  lead  to  important  results.  Mr.  Hill  took  a  hundred  Baldwin 
apple  trees  from  the  nursery,  and  planted  them  on  land  of  different 
qualities,  —  highly-manured  ground,  pastures,  and  fields.  The  low, 
rich  soil  gives  the  largest  fruit,  but  in  quality  it  does  not  compare 
with  that  grown  on  high  land  with  only  ordinary  cultivation.     The 
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latter  is  3Tellow  inside.  A  cart-load  of  salt  which  remained  near  a 
pear  tree  on  the  ground  of  the  speaker,  through  a  heavy  rain, 
killed  the  leaves  on  one  side,  and  when  he  picked  up  a  little  pear 
and  tasted  it  he  found  it  salt.  This  has  a  bearing  on  the  absorption 
into  the  circulation  of  plants  of  salt  and  similar  substances,  and 
proves  that  fruit  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  fertilizer  applied  to 
it.  The  pears  on  the  side  of  the  tree  away  from  the  salt  were  not 
affected,  but  those  on  the  side  where  the  salt  was  deposited  tasted 
as  salt  as  weak  brine.  Dr.  Goessmann  stated  that  he  spread 
muriate  of  potash  around  two  or  three  peach  trees  in  the  college 
grounds,  which  were  nearly  destined  by  yellows,  and  they  re- 
covered. If  this  is  true,  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  facts  ever 
discovered,  and  is  worth  a  fortune  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 
The  speaker  was  disposed  to  think  it  true,  and  the  muriate  a 
remed}',  in  part  at  least.  Formerly  there  was  no  trouble  in 
growing  peaches  here.  If  a  tree  was  set  out,  it  would  grow  and 
bear  for  years,  and  wheat  was  as  easily  raised  ;  but  now  a  peach 
tree  bears  but  one  crop,  and  if  wheat  is  sown  it  fills  out  and  is 
profitable  for  one  year,  but  on  the  same  ground  the  second  year  it 
yields  only  straw.  This  the  speaker  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in 
new  land  there  is  a  great  deal  of  potash,  which  is  taken  out  by  the 
crops  and  not  returned.  Dr.  Goessmann  supplied  to  the  peach 
trees  the  potash  which  had  been  taken  from  the  soil,  and  they 
recovered.  So  also  with  wheat ;  b}1"  using  a  fertilizer  containing 
much  potash  good  crops  can  be  produced.  Rye  grass  grown  with 
guano  will  produce  a  good  crop  ;  the  guano  supplies  phosphates 
and  nitrogen,  but  not  potash.  Sometimes  it  is  other  ingredients 
that  are  lacking. 

Leander  Wetherell  asked  whether  apples  grown  larger  do  not 
generally  prove  inferior  in  quality  and  keeping  properties  to 
moderate  sized  ones.  If  mangel-wurzels  are  grown  veiy  large,  it 
is  at  the  expense  of  their  feeding  quality,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
vegetable  growth  generally.  A  friend  of  the  speaker,  on  Ware 
River,  was  recommended  to  use  salt  for  rye  on  his  land,  and  top- 
dressed  with  it  at  the  rate  of  three  bushels  per  acre,  and  grew  rye 
year  after  year,  as  handsome  as  on  new  land,  with  clear  white 
straw  and  heavy  grain,  well  filled,  and  kept  it  up  for  eight  or  nine 
years.     Before  the  salt  was  applied  the  land  had  borne  only  ordi- 
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nary  crops.  No  other  fertilizer  was  used.  The  soil  was  of  fair 
quality,  but  not  rich.  The  speaker  was  conversant  with,  and 
observant  of,  these  facts.  In  his  opinion  land  is  not  generally 
exhausted  b}^  wheat  and  rye  or  peaches  so  soon  as  Mr.  Talbot 
thought.  A  peach  tree  on  his  father's  place,  standing  on  high 
ground  among  ledges,  continued  to  bear  fruit  for  a  generation  ; 
but  peaches  on  new  land  will  not  do  so  well  now.  Dr.  Fisher, 
of  Fitchburg,  who  is  so  successful  in  raising  grapes,  prefers 
mineral  fertilizers  to  animal  manures.  The  speaker  read  this 
morning  of  a  case  where  only  mineral  fertilizers  had  been  used,  and 
the  land  increased  in  fertility.  A  former  President  of  the  Worces- 
ter County  Horticultural  Society  raised  a  crop  of  wheat  with  the 
refuse  of  a  comb  factory  as  a  fertilizer  ;  but  when  reaped,  though 
the  straw  was  very  fine,  there  was  not  a  grain  of  wheat.  The 
fertilizer  supplied  nitrogen,  but  no  other  ingredients.  There  is  no 
better  fertilizer,  for  generation  after  generation,  than  stable  ma- 
nure. Chemical  fertilizers  may  be  used  with  it,  but  the  makers  ask 
too  much  for  them.  The  question  of  their  economy  is  not  yet 
settled.  Professor  Johnson,  of  New  Haven,  expressed  a  doubt 
whether  they  could  be  used  profitably  ;  and  farmers  should  look  to 
that  point.  The  speaker  had  seen  the  result  of  the  use  of  chemical 
fertilizers,  in  the  shape  of  a  crop  of  hay  in  the  barn,  which  would 
not  pay  for  the  fertilizers  used,  and  he  convinced  the  owner  of  it. 
Mr.  Wetherell  advised  farmers  to  be  careful  not  to  use  too  much 
nitrogen  on  their  crops,  so  as  to  produce  coarseness  and  quantity 
at  the  expense  of  quality,  and  to  use  all  commercial  fertilizers 
cautiously  and  wiseh\ 

Mr.  Wilder  expressed  astonishment  at  the  account  given  by  Mr. 
Wetherell  of  the  effect  of  salt  on  rye.  There  must  have  been 
some  other  cause  of  such  crops.  Muriate  of  soda  was  advertised 
in  New  York  as  a  very  effective  fertilizer,  and  P.  T.  Barnum 
bought  thirt}^  barrels,  and  when  his  man  came  to  use  it  he  found  it 
onlv  common  salt. 

Mr.  Wetherell  said  he  did  not  relate  what  he  heard  concerning 
the  crops  of  r}7e,  but  what  he  saw.  He  stated  the  facts,  not  sup- 
posing that  any  one  would  understand  salt  to  be  a  fertilizer,  —  its 
action  is  on  other  substances  in  the  soil. 

The   Chairman    alluded    to  Professor  Goessmann's  remark  that 
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manufacturers  of  fertilizers  desire  to  meet  the  wants  of  farmers  in 
supplying  the  food  for  particular  crops  ;  but  this  arises  from  re- 
gard to  their  own  interests,  rather  than  because  it  is  profitable  to 
the  farmers,  or  because  they  have  information  superior  to  that 
possessed  b}T  farmers  in  regard  to  the  special  wants  of  the  par- 
ticular crop  grown  under  all  conditions.  Dealers  have  manures 
made  up  for  every  crop  ;  but  they  do  not  know  so  much  of  the 
wants  of  those  crops  as  any  one  in  the  audience  present.  Dr. 
Goessmann  says  that  analysis  shows  a  different  constitution  of  the 
same  crop  from  different  localities.  Sometimes  the  proportion  of 
the  same  element  in  different  crops  of  the  same  plant  may  be  as 
five  to  twenty.  In  some  cases  a  crop  ma}r  have  taken  up  delete- 
rious matter,  as  in  the  instances  mentioned  b}r  Mr.  Talbot,  where 
the  roots  of  a  pear  tree  took  up  salt.  The  farmer  must  adapt  his 
fertilizers  to  his  soil  and  crops  ;  one  ma}'  have  decomposed  feldspar 
in  his  soil,  which,  though  insoluble,  furnishes  more  or  less  potash. 
Chemists  cannot  prescribe  as  well  for  garden  as  for  farm  crops, 
because  many  more  analyses  have  been  made  of  the  latter  than  of 
the  former.  The  question  of  the  influence  of  fertilizers  on  the 
quality  of  fruits  is  of  great  interest.  Experiments  on  sugar  beets 
with  different  fertilizers  have  tripled  the  quantity  of  sugar  in  them, 
and  the  same  can  be  done  with  fruits.  It  is  true  that  sugar  alone 
does  not  constitute  quality  in  fruits  ;  there  may  be  too  much  ;  but 
the  trouble  is  apt  to  be  the  other  way,  and  if  we  can  increase  the 
quantity  of  sugar  in  fruits,  why  cannot  we  change  the  quality  in 
other  respects?  Mr.  Moore  thought  he  had  improved  the  quality 
of  his  peaches  by  using  a  fertilizer  composed  largely  of  dissolved 
bones  and  muriate  of  potash.  Dr.  Goessmann  thinks  the  sulphate 
of  potash  will  not  do  for  the  yellows  ;  they  want  the  muriate,  and 
this  might  be  supplied  by  a  mixture  of  salt  and  ashes.  He  says, 
also,  that  his  experiments  do  not  determine  with  certainty  the 
questions  on  which  he  sought  light ;  but  he  thought  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  are  sufficiently  probable  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
cultivators. 

Mr.  Moore  said  he  had  used  fine  charcoal  as  an  absorbent.  It 
is  not  a  manure,  but  it  retains  ammonia  in  large  quantities,  and 
gives  it  off  as  wanted.  If  you  put  a  piece  into  the  ground  and 
come   back  two  hundred  }Tears  after,  you  will  find  it  pretty  much 
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the  same.  Market  gardeners  say  fertilizers  will  not  do  for  them, 
and  the  reason  is  that  the\'  grow  hoed  crops  on  the  same  land  year 
after  year  without  the  alternation  of  grass  crops  to  supply  vege- 
table matter.  They  must  have  stable  manure,  and  the}'  want  it 
fresh  and  undecomposed  to  supply  organic  matter  ;  but  the  speaker 
was  of  the  opinion  that  fertilizers  can  be  used  successfully  in 
market  gardening.  He  has  seen  several  good  crops  of  rye  raised 
with  two  hundred  pounds  of  Peruvian  guano  per  acre.  This  gives 
nitrogen  and  phosphates,  but  no  potash.  Wheat  can  be  grown 
here  as  well  as  ever  ;  he  had  grown  it  at  the  rate  of  forty-five 
bushels  per  acre  (which  is  more  than  is  averaged  on  the  rich  lands 
of  the  West)  on  a  half  acre  for  three  successive  }Tears.  He  fur- 
nished it  with  phosphates  and  all  the  other  food  it  wanted.  It  was 
an  early  variety  of  winter  wheat,  ripening  about  the  fourth  of  July. 
Many  have  failed  here  from  planting  late  kinds,  which  are  apt  to 
blight.  He  gave  up  growing  it  because  the  quantity  he  needed 
was  not  sufficient  to  get  it  milled  well. 

Mr.  Moore  said  that  Mr.  Hove}'  had  asked  for  instances  of  3'el- 
lows  developing  in  summer  on  trees  which  appeared  healthy  in 
spring  ;  but  there  are  many  such  cases.  It  is  an  unaccountable  dis- 
ease. Forty-five  3'ears  ago  it  was  unknown  here,  and  when  it  came 
it  swept  everything.  A  tree  will  set  fruit  well ;  the  leaves  on  a 
certain  branch  —  perhaps  one  that  had  appeared  the  most  vigorous, 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  tree  —  will  take  a  different  tinge,  and  the 
fruit  will  ripen  prematurely,  while  the  rest  of  the  tree  will  ripen  its 
fruit  at  the  proper  season,  and  will  not  otherwise  present  an}'  appear- 
ance of  disease  ;  but  the  next  }'ear  the  whole  tree  will  go  the  same 
way.  The  speaker  did  not  believe  that  it  is  caused  by  fungus  in 
the  ground.  He  knows  certainly  that  sulphate  of  potash  will  give 
better  potatoes  than  muriate,  but  cannot  tell  why.  The  sulphate 
is  more  costly  than  the  muriate,  but  you  get  more  actual  potash  in 
the  same  weight.  Whoever  would  use  fertilizers  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage must  use  his  own  judgment  as  to  the  wants  of  his  soil. 
No  chemist  can  say,  when  a  fertilizer  is  put  into  the  soil,  what 
form  it  will  be  in  in  three  days.  If  you  find  an}'thing  that  works 
wonders  on  your  soil,  that  is  the  thing  for  you  to  use. 

George  F.  H.  Markoe  said  that  chloride  of  potassium  and  muri- 
ate of  potash  are  synonyms.     The  crude  muriate  of  potash  known 
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as  Stassfurt  salts  contains  sometimes  as  much  as  twenty-five  per 
cent,  of  common  salt,  and  the  varying  proportions  may  lead  to 
different  views  among  farmers  as  to  its  value.  Manufacturing 
chemists  may  make  fertilizers  containing  any  given  combinations, 
and  they  will  retain  their  forms  until  mixed  with  the  soil ;  then  the 
character  of  the  soil  and  water  will  affect  them.  Chemists  will  not 
attempt  to  make  a  universal  manure,  as  quack  doctors  pretend  to 
make  universal  medicines.  Farmers  should  know  enough  to  mix 
simple  compounds  themselves,  and  then  it  will  not  take  each  one 
long  to  find  a  mixture  that  will  suit  his  soil.  Any  grade  of 
chloride  of  potassium  can  be  purchased,  and  if  a  large  quantity  is 
wanted  it  will  pay  to  have  an  anatysis  made.  Salt  can  be  bought 
cheaper  in  the  common  form  than  in  chloride  of  potassium. 

Mr.  Talbot  thought  that  if  chemists  are  honest  they  can  buy  the 
materials  for  fertilizers  cheaper,  and  mix  them  cheaper,  than 
farmers  can.  The  manufacturers  are  trying  to  supply  the  fertil- 
izers which  the  farmers  want,  and  it  is  best,  in  using  them,  to 
begin  on  a  small  scale  and  use  our  own  judgment,  but  still  to 
depend  on  the  manufacturers  to  make  them.  Professor  Stockbridge 
has  tried  to  get,  in  his  fertilizers,  what  will  come  nearest  the 
average  wants  of  plants  ;  but  they  may  fail  on  some  lands.  The 
speaker  had  ploughed  up  old  ground  and  put  on  Stockbridge's  corn 
fertilizer,  and  got  sixty-five  bushels  of  corn  per  acre,  which  did 
not  cost  him  over  forty  cents  per  bushel.  The  farmer  mentioned 
b}'  Mr.  Wetherell,  whose  hay  did  not  pa}'  for  the  fertilizer  used, 
probably  put  on  three  times  as  much  as  was  necessaiy.  The 
peach  tree  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Wetherell  as  growing  among  ledges 
probably  got  from  their  decomposition  just  what  food  it  wanted. 

Mr.  Wetherell  said  that  his  friend  used  Stockbridge?s  prescrip- 
tion. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  yellows  is  not  caused  b\T  the  exhaus- 
tion of  potash,  for  it  appears  in  new  soils  where  there  is  no  such 
deficiency. 

Mr.  Markoe  said  that  there  are  many  honest  manufacturers  of 
fertilizers,  and  his  idea  was  that  farmers  should  proceed  as  the 
chemist  does  in  the  laboratory  ;  that  is,  should  try  on  a  small 
scale,  and,  when  he  has  found  out  what  his  soil  needs,  should  get 
the  manufacturer  to  prepare  it  for  him. 
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Charles  M.  Hovey  was  still  doubtful  whether  a  tree  which  was 
vigorous  in  spring  ever  took  the  3'ellows  in  summer.  From  his 
own  experience  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  climatic. 
He  would  be  glad  to  see  these  experiments  of  Professor  Goess- 
mann  succeed.  His  father  had  a  peach  tree,  planted  in  1813, 
which  gave  out  in  1835  or  1836,  as  he  thought  owing  to  the  cold 
weather.  He  thought  also  that  the  bursting  of  the  vessels 
described  by  Professor  Penhallow  was  clue  to  the  same  cause. 
The  yellows  is  not  much  known  in  the  two  lower  counties  of  Dela- 
ware, where  the  climate  is  warmer  and  not  so  variable  as  ours ;  but 
they  have  it  in  New  Jerse}*  and  Pennsylvania.  Peach  trees  in 
houses,  which  are  planted  in  a  good  border  and  manured  from 
year  to  year,  are  never  affected.  The  statements  that  have  been 
made  in  regard  to  the  inferior  quality  of  fruit  in  low  land  are  cor- 
rect ;  the  cells  are  larger  than  those  of  fruit  from  dryer  soils  and 
are  filled  with  water.  Fruit  grown  in  Kentucky  will  not  keep  as 
well  as  that  grown  in  New  Hampshire  or  Vermont.  On  the  same 
hill-slope  in  Germany  three  qualities  of  wine  are  produced,  and  the 
difference  is  wholly  owing  to  the  difference  in  the  soil.  The  fungus 
which  accompanies  the  yellows  is  the  effect,  and  not  the  cause.  It 
comes  in  after  the  tree  is  half  dead,  just  as  the  stumps  of  elm  and 
oak  trees  are  covered  with  fungi. 

Mr.  Wilder  confirmed  what  had  been  said  of  the  difference  in 
the  quality  of  fruit  caused  by  difference  of  soil.  In  1867  he  vis- 
ited the  famous  Johannisberg  Vineyard  of  Prince  Metternich,  and 
found  that  wine  grown  on  the  hill  brought  ten  dollars  per  bottle  ; 
that  from  half-way  down  the  hill  five  dollars  ;  and  that  from  the 
foot  of  the  hill  forty  cents  per  bottle. 

William  H.  Hunt  said,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Wetherell's  account 
of  the  remarkable  crops  of  rye  produced  with  salt,  that  a  field  in  his 
neighborhood  has  been  cropped  with  r}'e  for  fifty  years  without  salt, 
and  has  paid  for  the  cultivation,  producing  fair  though  not  great 
crops.  The  rye  is  sown  in  the  fall,  and  not  harvested  until  nearly 
a  year  after,  and  there  grows  along  with  it  a  considerable  quantity 
of  plants  called  "  pussy-heads"  (Tri folium  arvense),  which  in  their 
decay  furnish  much  fertilizing  matter. 

Mr.  Wetherell  said  that  the  field  referred  to  by  him  was  almost 
weedless. 
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Mr.  Hunt  said  that  the  last  year  was  a  very  poor  one  for  pota" 
toes  ;  but  a  farmer  in  Concord  had  a  field  of  eight  or  ten  acres, 
which  produced  a  veiy  fine  crop  with  no  other  manure  than  the 
Stockbridge  fertilizer.  It  was  found  that  the  farmer  mixed  his 
fertilizer  with  plaster,  and  that  the  crop  on  several  rows  where 
plaster  alone  was  used  was  just  as  good  as  where  the  fertilizer  was 
applied.  On  old  pasture  land,  that  has  not  been  ploughed  for 
fift}'  years,  the  speaker  could  get  a  good  crop  with  a  little  meadow- 
mud  and  ashes.  He  did  not  think  that  farmers  could  afford  to  bu}7 
fertilizers  at  present  prices.  For  twelve  or  fifteen  years  he  has  not 
used  a  shovelful  of  manure  on  his  grape  vines.  He  had  visited  the 
Johannisberg  Vineyard,  and  found  that  a  stock  of  cows  was  kept  to 
furnish  manure  for  it.     The  vineyard  is  not  manured  every  year. 

In  regard  to  the  depreciation  of  scientific  investigations,  which 
some,  calling  themselves  "practical  men,"  have  indulged  in,  Mr. 
Hunt  said  that  those  engaged  in  cultivation  have  little  time  for 
such  researches,  and  that  it  is  the  business  of  scientific  men  to 
make  them,  and  take  whatever  time  is  necessary  to  do  it.  In 
1853  the  silk-worms  in  France  were  attacked  with  a  disease  which 
went  on  increasing  until  the  production  of  cocoons  was  reduced 
from  60,000,000-  pounds  to  10,000,000,  entailing  a  loss  of 
$20,000,000  annually.  All  the  practical  men  could  not  stop  it, 
and  application  was  made  to  M.  Pasteur,  a  chemist,  who  had 
never  seen  a  silk-worm.  He  investigated  the  trouble,  and  found 
that  it  was  caused  by  a  parasite,  but  whether  in  the  worm  or  the 
perfect  insect  could  not  be  told,  as  it  was  too  small  to  be  detected 
even  by  the  microscope.  Nobody  believed  him  ;  but  in  1865  he  took 
some  worms  and  wrote  predictions  concerning  them,  which  were 
found  the  next  year  to  be  fulfilled  in  all  but  two  cases,  and  he 
suggested  a  remedy  for  the  trouble.  He  also  showed  that  sheep 
and  other  animals  could  be  protected  from  certain  fevers  by  inocu- 
lation, and  Professor  Tyndall  said  that  liis  work  on  these  subjects 
was  worth  more  than  the  whole  indemnity  paid  b}7  the  French  to 
the  Germans.  The  value  to  practical  men  of  such  researches  is 
immense,  and  M.  Pasteur  does  not  stand  alone  in  conferring  such 
benefits  on  them.  The  speaker  claimed  to  be  himself  a  practical 
man,  but  from  the  conditions  of  the  case  he  cannot  do  the  work  of 
the  scientific  investigators. 
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As  this  meeting  was  the  last  of  the  season  Mr.  Wetherell  moved 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Committee  on  Publication  and  Discussion, 
for  the  practical  and  efficient  manner  in  which  they  had  performed 
the  duties  devolved  on  them  by  the  Society. 

Benjamin  G.  Smith,  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  said  that, 
owing  to  bis  being  confined  to  the  house  for  man}T  weeks  by  lame- 
ness, the  work  of  the  committee  had  devolved  largely  on  his  asso- 
ciate, John  B.  Moore,  and  to  him  the  credit  of  the  meetings  was 
due. 

Mr.  Wilder  expressed  his  thanks  to  all  who  had  aided  to  sustain 
these  discussions,  for  they  redound  to  the  credit  of  the  Society, 
and  great  good  will  result  from  them.  He  referred  to  the  com- 
mendation of  the  reports  of  the  meetings  in  1881  by  Mr.  Mee- 
han,  the  editor  of  the  "  Gardener's  Monthly,"  who,  in  noticing  the 
Transactions  of  the  Society,  spoke  of  them  as  only  second  to 
those  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  which  Thomas 
Andrew  Knight  and  his  contemporaries,  by  their  contributions, 
made  a  work  of  reference  valuable  for  all  time.  Mr.  Meehan 
thought  it  was  worth  while  to  be  a  member  of  our  Society,  though 
one  got  nothing  more  for  his  annual  subscription  than  the  Trans- 
actions. The  speaker  agreed  with  Mr.  Meehan,  and  said  that  he 
had  been  present  as  a  hearer  at  almost  every  meeting,  and  had 
received  as  much  benefit  from  them  as  from  anjr  meetings  he  had 
ever  attended.  He  was  especially  pleased  with  Mr.  Moore's  re- 
marks on  fertilizers,  and  Mr.  Hunt's  on  the  advantages  of  scien- 
tific investigations  to  practical  men,  at  the  present  meeting,  and 
he  was  glad  to  see  that  so  many  ladies  had  attended  the  meetings. 
He  felt  deeply  interested  in  the  success  of  the  meetings,  and  hoped 
they  would  be  continued  in  years  to  come,  for  the  Societ}7  stands 
on  a  higher  plane  on  account  of  them.  The  speaker  quoted 
Daniel  Webster's  remark,  that  the  association  of  effort,  03-  bring- 
ing people  together,  is  the  great  motive  power  of  improvement  in 
the  present  age.  No  other  means  of  advancing  the  objects  of  the 
Society  in  recent  3*ears  has  been  so  effective  as  these  meetings. 

The  vote  offered  by  Mr.  Wetherell  was  unanimously  passed,  and 
the  meeting  then  adjourned  without  day. 
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OF 


AMERICAN  HORTICULTURE. 


The  attention  of  Trustees  and  Librarians  of  Public  Libraries, 
and  of  Horticulturists  generally,  is  called  to  the  History  of  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Societ\\  for  fifty  years,  from  its 
foundation  in  1829.  This  work  will  be  found  of  general  interest, 
as  the  introduction  comprises  a  sketch,  much  fuller  than  exists  else- 
where, of  the  History  of  Horticulture  in  the  United  States,  from 
the  settlement  of  the  country  to  the  foundation  of  the  Society,  and 
the  history  of  the  Society  onward  is,  iu  the  language  of  President 
Hovey,  in  his  address  at  the  dedication  of  the  present  Hall  of  the 
Society,  "  the  History  of  Horticulture  in  our  country."  It  is 
handsomely  printed,  on  an  extra  quality  of  paper,  and  embellished 
with  a  fine  steel  engraying  of  Gen.  H.  A.  S.  Dearborn,  the  first 
President,  and  hcliotypes  of  the  two  Halls  erected  by  the  Society. 
Among  other  interesting  matters,  it  contains  an  account  of  the 
foundation  by  the  Society,  of  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery,  the  parent 
of  all  similar  cemeteries  in  the  country. 

The  work  is  furnished  to  members  of  the  Society  at" cost,  $2.50, 
and  to  others  than  members  for  $3,  but  will  be  supplied  to  public 
libraries  and  booksellers  at  the  same  price  as  to  members.  Please 
address  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  at  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston. 

ROBERT   MANNING, 

Secretary. 
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The  Committee  on  Publication  and  Discussion,  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  repeat  what  they  have  heretofore  stated,  that  the  Society 
is  not  to" be  held  [responsible  for  the  certainty  of  the  statements, 
the  correctness  of  the  opinions,  or  the  accuracy  of  the  nomenclature, 
in  the  papers  and  discussions  now  or  before  published,  all  of 
which  must  rest  on  the  credit  or  judgment  of  the  respective  writers 
or  speakers,  the  Society  undertaking  only  to  present  these  papers 
and  discussions,  or  the  substance  of  them,  correctly.  The 
award  of  a  prize  or  gratuit}^  for  an  Essay  is  not  to  be  understood 
as  implying  that  the  Committee  approve  it  in  every  particular, 'but 
only  that  they  believe  it  calculated,  on  the  whole,  to  promote  the 
science  or  art  of  Horticulture. 

Benjamin  G.  Smith,  Chairman. 
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BUSINESS   MEETING. 

Saturday,  April  1,  1882. 
A  duly  notified  stated  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11 
o'clock,  Vice-President  John  B.  Moore  in  the  chair. 

Benjamin  G.  Smith,  Treasurer  of  the  American  Pomological 
Society,  in  behalf  of  the  President  of  that  Society,  presented  four 
copies  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  at  the  session  in  Boston, 
September,  1881. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  May  6. 


BUSINESS   MEETING. 

Saturday,  May  6,  1882. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11  o'clock, 
Hon.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  moved  that  a  Committee  be  appointed 
to  prepare  resolutions  in  memory  of  the  late  Charles  Darwin.  Mr. 
Wilder  said : 

Mr.  President :  It  is  now  known  throughout  the  civilized  world 
that  modern  science  has  lost  one  of  its  most  distinguished  promo- 
ters, in  the  death  of  Dr.  Charles  Darwin,  the  friend  of  our  own 
Dr.  Gray.     I  cannot,  therefore,  refrain  from  expressing  the  desire 
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that  some  notice  of  this  event  should  appear  on  the  records  of  our 
Society.  As  a  progressive  man  in  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences, 
no  one  in  the  world  has  stood  so  high  in  the  estimation  of  univer- 
sities, academies,  and  scientific  institutions.  His  various  works  on 
the  origin  of  species,  the  variations  of  animals  and  plants  under 
domestication,  his  arguments  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution, 
and  his  other  works,  present  an  immense  number  of  facts  which 
are  in  themselves  an  encyclopaedia  nowhere  else  to  be  found,  by 
which  the  relations  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  are  brought  into 
harmony,  constituting  one  grand  system  of  organisms  for  the 
development  and  improvement  of  both  animal  and  vegetable  life. 
No  man  since  the  days  of  Thomas  Andrew  Knight  and  Dr.  Lind- 
ley,  has  done  so  much  as  a  physiologist  to  advance  the  science  of 
horticulture.  The  variations  of  species,  upon  which  botanists  for- 
merty  looked  with  indifference,  have  become,  as  it  were,  in  the 
hands  of  this  practical  horticulturist,  the  basis  of  a  great  theory 
for  the  improvement  of  everything  which  the  earth  may  produce. 
Without  giving  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  Origin  and  Progress  of 
Species,  the  world  owes  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  what  he  has 
left  us  in  his  works  on  fertilization  by  insects,  on  cross  fertiliza- 
tion, on  the  hybridization  of  species,  and  other  subjects  which 
must  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  successful  labors  of  the  gardener 
and  farmer  in  all  future  time.  u  No  more  persuasive  apostle 
of  natural  theology,  or  more  powerful  advocate  of  the  argument 
furnished  by  design  and  adaptation,  ever  lived,  than  Charles 
Darwin." 

I  propose,  therefore,  that  a  Committee  be  appointed  by  the 
Chair  to  present  resolutions  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Charles  Darwin. 

The  motion  was  carried  and  the  Chair  appointed  Dr.  Asa  Gray, 
Mr.  Wilder  and  Charles  S.  Sargent,  as  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Wilder  presented  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  in 
memory  of  Professor  Joseph  Decaisne,  of  Paris,  drawn  up  by 
Charles^'M.  Hovey,  who  was  unable  to  present  them  on  account  of 
illness. 

The  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  having  learned  with 
profound  regret  of  the  death  of  M.  Joseph  Decaisne,  the  eminent 
French  Botanist  and  Horticulturist,  and  a  Corresponding  Mem- 
ber of  this  Society,  deem  it  their  duty  to  place  on  record  their 
recognition  of  the  valuable  services  he  has  rendered,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  in  the  elevation  and  advancement  of  the  science  to 
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which  he  was  devoted.  Entering  the  Museum  of  Natural  History 
and  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris  in  1826,  as  a  garden  boy  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  by  his  assiduity,  observation,  and  perseverance, 
aided  by  Monsieur  Adrien  de  Jussieu,  he  became  so  thorough  and 
eminent  in  his  studies,  that  in  1851  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
department  previously  occupied  by  the  learned  M.  de  Mirbel.  He 
was  a  correspondent  of  the  "  Revue  Horticole  "  and  of  the  "  Flore 
des  Serres"  from  1846  to  1851,  and  during  that  period,  in  connec- 
tion with  M.  Naudin  and  M.  Le  Maout,  published  several  valuable 
works  on  Gardening  and  Botany.  But  his  crowning  work  was  the 
"  Jardin  Fruitier  du  Museum,"  begun  in  1858  and  completed  in 
1873,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  library  of  this  Society. 

Therefore,  Resolved,  That  while  we  deplore  the  death  of  so  emi- 
nent a  man,  and  the  severe  loss  which  science  thereby  sustains,  we 
desire  to  express  our  high  appreciation  of  his  long  and  arduous 
labors,  ever  devoted  to  botany  and  horticulture  in  all  their  branches. 
His  learned  treatise  on  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  Algae, 
and  his  Flora  of  Timor  and  of  Arabia,  show  the  scope  of  his 
researches  in  these  studies,  as  his  Jardin  Fruitier  gives  evidence 
of  his  extensive  knowledge  of  our  popular  fruits.  In  the  language 
of  a  French  cultivator,  in  a  notice  of  his  death,  u  all  the  world 
accords  to  him  unlimited  deference,  and  the  respectful  considera- 
tion which  ever  surrounds  the  self-made  man." 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  entered  on  the  records  of 
the  Society,  and  that  a  copy  be  forwarded  to  the  family  of  M. 
Decaisne. 

Mr.  Wilder,  in  moving  the  passage  of  the  resolutions,  spoke  of 
Professor  Decaisne  as  most  eminent  in  Botany  and  Horticulture, 
and  of  his  personal  acquaintance  with  him. 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  passed. 

William  H.  Spooner  stated  that  funds  would  be  provided  to 
offer  Prizes  for  Window  Gardening,  similar  to  those  offered  in  1878, 
and  moved  that  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the 
subject.  The  motion  was  carried,  and  the  Chair  appointed  as  that 
Committee :  H.  D.  Wilmarth,  E:  H.  Hitchings,  Mrs.  H.  L.  T. 
Wolcott,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  Henry  Ross,  Mrs.  C.  N.  S.  Horner, 
and  Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood. 

The  following  named  persons,  having  been  recommended  by  the 
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Executive  Committee,  were,  on  ballot,  duly  elected  members  of 
the  Society : 

William  H.  Badlam,  of  Dorchester. 
Hon.  Nathaniel  F.  S afford,  of  Milton. 
Thomas  Dunn,  of  Newport,  R.  I. 

On  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee,  the  following 
named    persons    were    elected   Corresponding  Members  of   the 

Society : 

Charles  Joly,  of  Paris,  France. 
Max  Leichtlin,  of  Baden  Baden,  Germany. 
Prof.  Edward  Kegel,  of  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 
Victor  Lemoine,  of  Nancy,  France. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  June  3. 


BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  June  3,  1882. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11  o'clock, 
Vice-President  John  B.  Moore  in  the  chair. 

A  letter  was  read  by  the  Secretary,  from  H.  P.  Stone,  one  of 
the  Executors  of  the  estate  of  George  A.  Stone,  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  proposing  to  offer  a  premium  of  one  hundred  dollars  for 
the  best  specimens  of  the  Pocklington  Grape,  to  be  shown  at  the 
Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Society  in  1883,  the  premium  to  be 
awarded  by  the  Society's  Committee.  It  was  moved  by  John  C. 
Hovey,  and  seconded  by  Aaron  D.  Capen,  that  the  proposition  be 
accepted.  The  subject  was  fully  discussed  by  William  C.  Strong, 
E.  W.  Wood,  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  John  C.  Hovey,  J.  H. 
Woodford,  Robert  Manning,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  meeting. 
The  motion  was  carried,  and  the  subject  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Establishing  Prizes,  to  fix  the  number  of  specimens  to 
be  exhibited  and  other  details. 

The  chair  was  then  taken  by  the  President,  Hon.  Francis  B. 
Hayes. 

The  Librarian  announced  the  donation  by  the  Societe  Nationale 
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et  Centrale  d'Horticulture  de  France,  of  twenty-three  volumes  of 
its  publications,  and  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
unanimously  passed, — 

Resolved,  That  this  Society  would  express  its  gratification  at  the 
renewal  of  the  correspondence  begun  more  than  fifty  years  ago  by 
our  first  President,  Gen.  Dearborn,  with  the  National  Central  Hor- 
ticultural Society  of  France,  and  its  thanks  to  that  Society  for  the 
donation  of  twenty-three  volumes  of  its  publications. 

George  B.  Ballard,  of  Hingham,  and 
Roscoe  R.  Frohock,  of  Maiden, 

having  been  recommended  by  the  Executive  Committee,  were,  on 
ballot,  duly  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

The  meeting  was  then  dissolved. 


BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  July  1,  1882. 

This  was  the  day  for  the  stated  meeting  of  the  Society,  which 
was  duly  notified,  but  no  quorum  was  present,  and  the  meeting 
Adjourned  to  Saturday,  July  8. 


BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  July  8,  1882. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11  o'clock, 
the  President,  Hon.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  named  persons,  having  been  recommended  by  the 
Executive  Committee,  were,  on  ballot,  duly  elected  members  of 
the  Society : 

Leonard  B.  Harrington,  of  Salem. 
William  H.  Martin,  of  South  Boston. 
George  C.  Woolson,  of  Passaic,  N.  J. 
Carl  Beer,  of  Groton. 
William  T.  Hart,  of  Boston. 
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The  Secretary  announced  the  receipt  of  letters  from  H.  J. 
Veitch  of  Chelsea,  England,  Charles  Joly  of  Paris,  Victor  Le- 
moine  of  Nancy,  France,  and  Dr.  Edward  Kegel  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, Russia,  accepting,  with  thanks,  the  Corresponding  Member- 
ships in  the  Society  to  which  they  had  been  elected. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  August  5. 


BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  August  5,  1882. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11  o'clock, 
the  President,  Hon.  Francis  B.  Hates,  in  the  chair. 

Agreeably  to  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  the  President  re- 
ported the  following  Committee  to  nominate  suitable  candidates  for 
the  various  offices  of  the  Society  for  the  ensuing  year :  Hon.  Mar- 
shall P.  Wilder,  Chairman ;  William  C.  Strong,  William  H. 
Spooner,  Charles  H.  B.  Breck,  John  C.  Hovey,  Charles  F.  Curtis, 
Charles  N.  Brackett. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  September  2. 


BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  September  2,  1882. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11  o'clock, 
the  President,  Hon.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  in  the  chair. 

Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  appointed 
at  the  last  meeting  to  nominate  candidates  for  Officers  and  Standing 
Committees  for  the  next  year,  reported  a  printed  list,  which  was 
accepted  and  laid  on  the  table. 

On  motion  of  John  B.  Moore,  it  was  voted,  that  the  Nominating 
Committee  be  continued  and  requested  to  nominate  candidates  in 
place  of  any  who  may  decline  before  the  election. 

The  following  named  persons,  having  been  recommended  by  the 
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Executive  Committee,  were,  on  ballot,  duly  elected  members  of 

the  Society : 

Roland  Worthington,  of  Boston. 

Robert  Bottomly,  of  Belmont. 

Charles  E.  Brigham,  of  Boston. 

Walter  Hunnewell,  of  Wellesley. 

Benjamin  Gray,  of  Maiden. 

The  meeting  was  then  dissolved. 


BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  October  7,  1882. 

A  stated  meeting  of  the  Societ}7,  being  the  annual  meeting  for 
the  choice  of  officers,  was  holden  at  11  o'clock,  the  President, 
Hon.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  in  the  chair. 

The  Recording  Secretary  stated  that  the  requirements  of  the 
Constitution  and  By-Laws,  in  regard  to  notice  of  the  meeting,  had 
been  complied  with. 

The  Chair  appointed  William  H.  Spooner,  Leander  Wetherell, 
and  Josiah  Crosby,  a  Committee  to  receive,  assort,  and  count  the 
votes  given,  and  report  the  number. 

The  polls  were  opened  at  twenty  minutes  past  11  o'clock. 

The  Committee  appointed  at  the  Meeting  for  Discussion  on  the 
7th  of  January,  to  obtain  measurements  and  other  information  in 
regard  to  Large  or  otherwise  Interesting  Trees,  were  called  on  by 
the  President,  and  reported  progress,  and  an  informal  discussion 
ensued,  in  which  many  interesting  facts  were  stated,  which  will  be 
embodied  in  the  report  of  the  Committee.  Charles  W.  Kennard 
was  added  to  the  Committee. 

The  following  named  persons,  having  been  recommended  by  the 

Executive  Committee,  were,  on  ballot,  duly  elected  members  of 

the  Society : 

Francis  M.  Weld,  of  Jamaica  Plain. 

Samuel  H.  Pierce,  of  Lincoln. 

M.  B.  Faxon,  of  Melrose. 

J.  Henry  Fletcher,  of  Belmont. 

George  V.  Fletcher,  of  Belmont. 

J.  Ph.  Rinn,  of  Boston. 
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The  polls  were  closed  at  twenty  minutes  past  twelve  o'clock, 
and  the  Committee  to  receive,  assort,  and  count  the  votes,  reported 
the  whole  number  to  be  forty-three,  and  that  all  the  persons  whose 
names  were  on  the  ticket  reported  b}T  the  Nominating  Committee 
were  chosen.  The  report  was  accepted,  and  the  persons  named 
were,  agreeably  to  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  declared  by  the 
President  to  have  a  majority  of  votes,  and  to  be  elected  Officers 
and  Standing  Committees  of  the  Society  for  the  }~ear  1883. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  November  4. 


BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  November  4,  1882. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11  o'clock, 
the  President,  Hon.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  in  the  chair. 

John  C.  Hove}T,  from  the  Executive  Committee,  reported  a 
recommendation  that  the  Society  appropriate  the  following  named 
sums  for  the  year  1883. 

For  Prizes  and  Gratuities, 

For  Plants  and  Flowers         ....         $1,500 

Fruits    .......  950 

Vegetables      ......  500 

Gardens  and  Greenhouses        .         .         .  100 

For  the  Committee  on  the  Library,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  Magazines  and  Newspapers, 
binding  of  Books,  continuing  the  Card 
Catalogue  of  Plates,  and  the  Incidental 
Expenses  of  the  Committee     .         .         .  400 

For  the  Committee  on  Publication  and  Dis- 
cussion .......  150 

For  the  Expenses  of  the  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments    .         .         .         .  .         .  300 

The  report  was  accepted,  and,  agreeably  to  the  Constitution 
and  By-Laws,  was  laid  on  the  table  until  the  first  Saturday  in 
January. 
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On  motion  of  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  J.  W.  Manning  was 
added  to  the  Committee  on  Large  and  Interesting  Trees. 

The  following  named  persons,  having  been  recommended  by 
the  Executive  Committee,  were,  on  ballot,  duly  elected  members 
of  the  Society. 

John  A.  Demar,  of  Lexington. 
Henry  L.  Simonds,  of  Lexington. 
Charles  F.  Smith,  of  Concord. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  December  2. 


BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  December  2,  1882. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11  o'clock, 
the  President,  Hon.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  in  the  chair. 

T.  Otis  Fuller,  of  Needham,  and  James  Hewins,  of  Med- 
field,  were  proposed  as  members  by  William  H.  Spooner. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Plants  and  Flowers 
was  read  by  William  H.  Spooner,  Chairman. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Fruits  was  read  by 
E.  W.  Wood,  Chairman. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Vegetables  was  read 
by  Charles  N.  Brackett,  Chairman. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Publication  and  Dis- 
cussion was  read  by  Benjamin  G.  Smith,  Chairman. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Library  was  read 
by  William  E.  Endicott,  Chairman. 

Robert  Manning  read  his  Annual  Report  as  Secretary  and 
Librarian. 

These  reports  were  severally  accepted  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Publication. 

The  President,  as  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  re- 
ported the  List  of  Prizes  to  be  offered  for  the  year  1883,  with 
the  approval  of  that  Committee.     The  report  was  accepted,  and 
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the  list  was  laid  on  the  table  for  two  weeks,  for  examination  by 
the  members. 

Benjamin  G.  Smith,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Publica- 
tion and  Discussion,  announced  that  the  first  of  the  series  of 
Meetings  for  Discussion  the  present  season,  would  be  held  on  the 
next  Saturday  at  11  o'clock. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  December  9. 


BUSINESS   MEETING. 

Saturday,  December  9,  1882. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11  o'clock, 
the  President,  Hon.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  in  the  chair. 

Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  announced  the  death  of  Henry  Win- 
throp  Sargent,  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Society,  at  Fishkill-on- 
the-Hudson,  and  moved  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  to  pre- 
pare memorial  resolutions.  Mr.  Wilder  spoke  of  Mr.  Sargent's 
interest  in  arboriculture  and  landscape  gardening  as  such  that  he 
might  be  called  a  tree  scientist.  He  was  a  friend  and  neighbor  of 
A.  J.  Downing,  and  after  the  death  of  the  latter,  Mr.  Sargent 
edited  two  editions  of  his  work  on  Landscape  Gardening,  adding 
largely  to  it,  especially  in  the  descriptions  of  new  and  beautiful 
trees.  Mr.  Wilder's  motion  was  carried,  and  the  Chair  appointed 
him,  with  Charles  M.  Hovey  and  Charles  S.  Sargent,  the  Com- 
mittee to  prepare  memorial  resolutions. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  December  16. 

MEETING  FOR  DISCUSSION. 


Horticulture  in  Mexico  and  Central  America. 
By  John  E.  Russell,  Leicester. 


Mr.  Russell  said  that  when  the  Committee  called  on  him  to  open 
the  series  of  meetings,  he  was  about  leaving  to  attend  the  country 
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meeting  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  from  which  he  had  just  re- 
turned, and  consequently  he  felt  embarrassed  on  account  of  want 
of  time  for  preparation.  Though  he  had  for  the  last  ten  years 
been  engaged  in  agriculture  rather  than  horticulture,  as  the  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  he  looked  upon  this 
Society,  which  antedates  the  Board  by  many  years,  as  a  part  of 
the  system  of  agricultural  instruction  in  the  Commonwealth.  As 
he  approached  this  building  he  saw  in  it  an  evidence  of  the  ad- 
vance of  horticulture,  and  a  part  of  the  result  of  that  progress. 
Though  crowned  by  Ceres,  the  goddess  of  Agriculture,  with  the 
deities  of  Fruits  and  Flowers  below,  this  does  not  indicate  any 
superiority  of  the  first  over  the  others,  for  they  are  on  an  equality 
with  her.  Horticulture  is  the  perfection  of  agriculture  —  it  is  a 
fine  art,  producing  not  only  objects  of  utility,  but  of  beauty,  and 
bringing  us  back  to  the  state  in  which  man  was  placed  by  the 
Creator. 

The  early  Norsemen  hailed  the  coast  of  Massachusetts  as  Vine- 
land,  and  Edward  Winslow  wrote  home  from  Plymouth,  in  1621, 
that  this  was  a  land  of  vines,  as  well  as  of  berries  and  roses. 
Here,  also,  Winslow  saw  that  miracle  of  vegetation,  the  Indian 
corn,  with  its  arching  leaves,  its  towering  plume  and  tuft  of  silk, 
the  most  valuable  of  all  tropical  plants,  brought  from  the  tropics 
we  know  not  how,  loading  the  board  of  nations  that  would  other- 
wise perish,  producing  in  our  own  country  the  present  year  a  crop 
of  two  thousand  millions  of  bushels  in  one  hundred  days  from  the 
seed,  and  adding  every  day  of  its  growth  from  seven  to  ten 
millions  of  dollars  to  the  wealth  of  the  country  —  a  wonderful 
triumph  of  agriculture. 

This  Society  has  been  prominent  in  aiding  the  progress  of 
pomology  ;  hundreds  of  new  fruits  have  been  introduced  into  culti- 
vation by  those  who  are  here  today  :  and  it  is  a  greater  honor  to 
introduce  one  new  and  good  fruit  than  to  wear  the  laurels  of 
the  conqueror.  The  work  carried  on  here  will  have  no  cessation. 
Other  Wilders,  Hunne wells,  Moores,  and  Hayeses  will  arise  and 

"  Feed  the  kindling  flame  of  art, 

And  steal  the  tropics'  blushing  spoil, 

To  bloom  on  Nature's  icy  heart." 

The  dahlia  was  introduced  into  Europe  early  in  the  present  cen- 
tury.    When  the  speaker  was  a  boy,  it  was  thought  pretty  good 
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gardening  in  the  western  part  of  this  State  to  get  dahlias  in  bloom 
before  frost ;  but  now  they  bloom  much  earlier.  They  are  natives 
of  the  table  lands  of  Mexico,  where  the  speaker  saw  them  in  the 
single  form,  which  they  always  bear  in  their  wild  state,  and  which 
he  thought  much  more  beautiful  than  the  double  forms  into  which 
they  have  been  improved  by  cultivation,  and  this  opinion  has 
gained  ground  of  late,  for  premiums  have  been  offered  for  single 
dahlias.  In  Central  America  he  noticed  that  double  flowers  in- 
variably and  immediately  returned  to  the  single  form.  All  plants 
which  are  biennials  here,  seed  the  first  year  there.  He  attempted 
to  acclimate  the  vegetables  of  this  latitude  there,  but  without  suc- 
cess. Potatoes  from  California  returned  to  their  original  habit 
the  first  year,  and  produced  tubers  not  larger  than  marbles.  Cab- 
bages and  other  plants  of  the  genus  Brassica  shot  up  like  palm 
trees,  and  went  to  seed  in  a  few  weeks.  The  climate  does  not 
vary  materially  from  our  summer  climate,  but  it  seemed  to  him 
as  though  the  native  plants  told  these  new-comers  that  there  was 
no  need  to  lay  up  a  store  of  food,  but  that  all  the}r  had  to  do  was 
to  go  ahead  and  ripen  their  seed.  Indian  corn  takes  about  as  long 
a  time  to  ripen  there  as  it  does  here  —  say,  a  hundred  days  —  and 
in  the  dry  season  becomes  fodder,  which  forms  almost  the  entire 
food  of  the  cattle.  Potatoes  give  only  one  crop  there,  though  he 
had  seen  two  crops  grown  here  in  one  season.  This  year  the 
growing  season  here  consisted  of  two  summers,  with  a  dry  season 
interjected  between,  which  checked  growth  almost  as  much  as  a 
winter,  in  this  respect  resembling  the  tropical  climate,  where  a  dry 
season  comes  between  the  wet,  growing  seasons. 

The  exports  of  Mexico  are  of  very  small  amount  in  proportion 
to  the  population  of  about  nine  millions.  The  people  are  not  in- 
dustrious, and  the  products  are  not  valuable.  The  coffee  tree  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  productions.  In  its  natural  state  it  grows 
on  dry,  even  arid,  land,  and  produces  the  best  quality  of  coffee  on 
such  soils,  while  that  grown  on  low,  moist,  rich  land  is  inferior. 
The  so-called  "  male  berry  "  grows  at  an  elevation  of  about  3,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  high  table  lands  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  country  are  well  adapted  to  its  growth. 
They  are,  however,  too  high  for  the  sugar-cane,  which  requires 
rich,  warm,  bottom  lands.  These  also  are  found  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  country,  and  there  it  can  be  grown  year  after  year. 
Cochineal  is  abundant ;  the  cactus  on  which  the  insect  which  pro- 
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duces  the  dye  is  found  flourishes  well.  Corn  cannot  be  grown  as 
well  as  in  the  northern  part  of  the  United  States.  The  greater 
part  of  the  indigo  used  in  this  country  comes  from  San  Salvador 
in  Central  America.  The  manufacture  of  this  dye  requires  a 
great  deal  of  careful  and  skilful  technical  work,  and  hence 
its  cultivation  is  not  likely  to  become  extensive.  The  agriculture 
of  Mexico  has  been  much  injured  by  the  many  revolutions, 
which  forced  the  laborers  away  from  the  haciendas  into  the  army 
and  thus  brought  about  a  slovenly  condition  of  agriculture.  The 
country  may  be  described  in  the  words  of  the  missionary  hymn, 
"  Every  prospect  pleases  and  only  man  is  vile."  A  sea-captain, 
who  had  traded  to  Mexico,  when  asked  about  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  natives,  replied  that  their  manners  were  bad  and  their 
customs  were  nasty.  Here  the  speaker  saw  the  spectacle,  which 
would  be  incredible  to  temperance  reformers,  of  a  people  abso- 
lutely abandoned  without  whiskey.  In  Mexico  and  Central  Amer- 
ica drunkenness  is  little  known. 

Mr.  Russell  did  not  think  apples  could  be  grown  in  Central 
America,  even  on  the  highlands.  Peaches  can  be  grown  ;  he  saw 
them  dried  and  pressed  into  boxes,  and  called  Mallacatones  by  the 
Indians.  Figs  grow  in  ever}7  part,  and  pineapples  in  many  parts. 
The  pineapples  of  commerce  compare  with  those  ripened  on  the 
plant  as  a  wild  pasture  apple  compares  with  a  Baldwin.  Oranges 
are  produced  wherever  the  ground  is  not  too  high.  Grape  vines 
in  Central  America  grow  most  luxuriantly,  but  produce  no  fruit. 

The  remainder  of  Mr.  Russell's  address  was  on  the  railroads  and 
canals  projected  to  unite  the  two  oceans.  At  the  isthmus  of  Da- 
rien  the  continent  is  pinched  together  so  as  to  be  only  forty-seven 
miles  wide,  but  Mr.  Russell  did  not  believe  that  the  canal  which 
they  are  pretending  to  excavate  there  would  be  built  in  this  gen- 
eration. It  is  too  far  south.  The  Tehuantepec  route  was  indicated 
by  Cortez  for  a  canal  with  locks  ;  it  is  not  subject  to  earthquakes, 
which  would  make  a  canal  across  Nicaragua  impossible.  The 
speaker  thought  there  was  more  probability  of  a  railroad  there 
than  of  a  canal.  The  harbor  on  the  Pacific  side  is  very  open,  and 
the  bay  or  roadstead  is  called  Ventosa  ;  the  winds  are  tremendous, 
and  a  very  extensive  breakwater  will  be  required.  The  distance 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  is  fourteen  hundred  miles  less 
by  this  route  than  by  the  Panama  route.  The  Panama  Railroad 
was  pronounced  by  Lieutenant  Maury,  at  the  time  it  was  built,  a 
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commercial  mistake.  The  harbor  of  Aspinwall  is  so  vexed  with 
currents  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  sailing  vessels  to  enter 
it.  Once,  when  the  supply  of  ice  was  exhausted,  the  Tudor  ice- 
ship  came  in  sight,  but  was  carried  too  far  south  and  obliged  to 
return  almost  to  the  Windward  Islands,  and  they  did  not  see  her 
again  for  two  or  three  weeks.  On  the  Pacific  side  is  the  region  of 
the  "doldrums,"  or  calms,  where  a  vessel  may  lie  for  weeks, 
within  twenty  or  thirty  miles  of  the  shore,  with  her  sails  flapping. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Wilder,  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were  unani- 
mously presented  to  Mr.  Russell  for  his  interesting  address. 

The  President  announced  that  the  subject  of  the  next  meeting 
would  be  "Garden  Vegetables — What  new  varieties  deserve 
special  mention?  What  foreign  varieties  are  worthy  of  being 
introduced  for  cultivation?" 


BUSINESS   MEETING. 

Saturday,  December  16,  1882. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11  o'clock, 
the  President,  Hon.  Francis  B.  Hates,  in  the  chair. 

The  List  of  Prizes  for  the  year  1883,  reported  at  the  meeting  on 
the  first  Saturday  in  December,  and  then  laid  on  the  table  for  two 
weeks,  was  taken  up,  and,  after  some  amendment,  was  adopted. 

On  motion  of  E.  W.  Wood,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  for 
Establishing  Prizes,  it  was  voted  that  that  Committee  be  author- 
ized to  add  to  the  Schedule  any  Prizes  for  which  the  means  may  be 
provided  outside  of  the  funds  of  the  Society. 

The  Secretary  presented  an  invitation  from  Parker  Earle,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Horticultural  Society,  to  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Society  to  attend  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  first- 
named  Society,  at  New  Orleans,  February  21  to  24,  1883.  The 
thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  for  this  invitation,  and  the  Secre- 
tary was  directed  to  communicate  the  same. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  December  23. 
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MEETING   FOR  DISCUSSION. 

Garden  Vegetables, —  The  New  Varieties  deserving  Special 
Mention,  and  the  Foreign  Varieties  most  Worthy  of  being 
introduced  for  cultivation. 

Benjamin  P.  Ware,  who  had  been  appointed  to  open  the  subject, 
said  that  he  was  conservative  in  regard  to  the  introduction  of  new 
varieties.  They  are  not  necessarily  better  than  the  old  kinds. 
When  first  introduced  they  are  cultivated  with  special  care,  which 
is  not  always  continued  when  they  become  common,  and  hence  they 
do  not  always  keep  up  their  reputation.  He  intended  to  speak  only 
of  varieties  which,  though  of  recent  origin,  have  been  tested  and 
have  established  a  reputation.  He  began  with  squashes,  naming 
first  the  Butman,  a  variety  of  American  origin,  and  very  fine  in 
some  respects ;  handsome  and  having  fine-colored  flesh,  of  excel- 
lent quality,  and  a  good  keeper.  It  makes  a  very  handsome 
appearance  at  fairs,  and  is  desirable  for  amateurs,  but  will  not 
stand  the  test  for  farmers,  not  being  sufficiently  productive.  The 
Marblehead  squash  is  new  in  one  sense.  When  the  speaker  began 
cultivating  the  Hubbard,  he  soon  found  the  squashes  were  of  two 
colors  ;  one,  the  true  variety,  was  dark  green  ;  the  other  was  of  a 
bluish  color.  The  latter  he  did  not  like,  and  accordingly  bred  it 
out  by  careful  selection  of  the  true  kind  for  seed.  A  gentleman  in 
the  West  took  a  different  course,  and  bred  out  the  dark  ones  and 
saved  the  blue  ones  until  the  t}Tpe  was  established.  Mr.  Gregory's 
attention  was  called  to  the  latter,  and  he  introduced  it  to  the  notice 
of  cultivators  under  the  name  of  Marblehead.  It  keeps  well,  and 
generally  commands  a  higher  price  than  the  Hubbard.  Like  the 
Butman,  it  is  desirable  for  amateurs  and  fairs,  but  it  is  not  a  good 
cropper,  and  not  the  kind  the  farmers  want.  The  Essex  Hybrid  is 
a  very  remarkable  variety,  originated  by  Aaron  Low,  of  Essex, 
from  a  cross  between  the  Turban  and  Hubbard.  It  combines  the 
form  and  fine  quality  of  the  Turban  with  the  hard  shell  and  long 
keeping  of  the  Hubbard.  It  is  a  rapid  grower,  and  may  be  planted 
as  late  as  the  4th  of  July,  or  in  connection  with  a  crop  of  early 
potatoes.  Mr.  Ware  recommended,  when  the  potatoes  are 
planted,  to  leave  every  fourth  row  vacant,  and  afterwards  to  plant 
the  squashes  four  feet  apart.     Early  potatoes  can  be  dug  without 
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interfering  with  the  squashes,  and  if  they  are  not  dug  until  autumn, 
the  squash  vines  keep  the  soil  around  them  cool,  so  that  they  are 
not  injured  by  remaining  in  the  ground.  Another  advantage  of 
late  planting  is  that  the  maggot,  which  in  many  parts  of  this 
State  is  the  worst  enemy  of  the  squash,  can  be  avoided  thereby. 
The  fly  has  probably  deposited  its  eggs  elsewhere  before  the  late 
squashes  are  ready.  Another  preventive  of  this  insect  is,  after  the 
vines  are  well  set  and  have  begun  to  run,  to  draw  the  earth  over 
the  root  to  the  depth  of  six  inches,  and  two  feet  in  diameter.  This 
will  not  injure  the  vines.  Mr.  Ware  said  he  had  not  tried  this,  but 
was  told  of  it  by  a  friend,  whose  authority  he  considered  trust- 
worthy. The  American  Improved  Turban  is  the  best  early  squash, 
not  excepting  the  Marrow. 

Mr.  Ware  said  that,  coming  from  Marblehead,  he  could  not  omit 
to  speak  of  the  cabbage  crop,  which,  at  a  meeting  of  the  farmer's 
club  there,  was  decided  to  be  the  most  profitable  farm  crop. 
Fottler's  Improved  Brunswick  is  of  German  origin,  but  improved 
in  this  country.  The  original  Brunswick  was  the  best  early  cab- 
bage, and  Mr.  Fottler  has  sold  the  seed  of  his  improved  variety  for 
its  weight  in  gold.  It  has  now  had  a  run  of  some  years,  and  has 
gained  in  size  but  lost  in  earliness.  It  is  not  so  solid  as  some,  but 
shows  well  in  the  market.  It  was  formerly  preferred  in  Marble- 
head  to  the  Stone  Mason,  but  now  is  found  less  reliable.  The 
Stone  Mason  was  raised  about  forty  years  ago,  from  a  package  of 
seed  received  from  the  United  States  Patent  Office,  by  John  M. 
Ives,  of  Salem,  who  gave  some  to  John  Mason,  of  Marblehead. 
This  produced  about  twenty  varieties,  one  of  which  Mr.  Mason 
liked  the  looks  of  so  much  that  he  saved  and  improved  it.  It  was 
afterwards  improved  by  John  Stone  of  Marblehead,  and  thus 
acquired  the  name  of  Stone  Mason.  The  speaker  thought  it  per- 
fectly reliable,  and  the  best  variety  ever  introduced.  It  makes 
solid  heads,  of  excellent  quality.  It  is  not  as  early  as  Fottler's. 
The  old  Savoy  cabbage  was  of  fine  quality,  but  very  uncertain  in 
heading,  and  made  large  stumps.  The  American  Improved  Savoy, 
Mr.  Ware  thought,  was  improved  from  the  old  variety  in  the 
vicinity  of  Marblehead.  It  preserves  the  fine  quality  of  the  origi- 
nal, and  has  a  small  stump  and  a  large  head,  and  is  now  thoroughly 
established. 

The  farmers  of  Essex  County  have  grown  many  carrots,  and 
finding   the   Long   Orange   too   long,  and   the   Early  Horn  not 
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productive,  have,  by  careful  crossing  and  selection,  gained  an 
Intermediate  variety  with  small  tops,  of  which  the  speaker  had 
raised  thirty-five  tons  on  an  acre,  and  can  calculate  on  twenty- 
five.  It  is  thoroughly  established  as  a  valuable  acquisition. 
Mr.  Ware  said  he  had  been  compelled  to  dwell  more  than  he 
desired  on  Essex  County  productions,  but  the  Marrow,  Butman, 
Hubbard,  and  Low's  Hybrid  squashes  were  all  originated  or 
improved  in  Essex  County,  as  were  also  some  of  the  cabbages 
recommended. 

All  appreciate  the  value  and  importance  of  a  succession  of 
green  corn.  The  early  varieties  formerly  raised  were  not  sweet, 
but  now  we  can  have  sweet  corn  from  the  earliest  ripening  to 
frost.  The  Marblehead  is  earlier  than  any  other,  even  the  Nar- 
ragansett  or  Minnesota.  The  stalks  are  small  and  the  ears  are 
produced  near  the  ground.  Mr.  Ware  recommended  to  plant 
three  or  four  varieties,  of  different  degrees  of  earliness,  at  the 
same  time,  and  a  few  weeks  later  to  plant  again  ;  and  in  this  way 
two  plantings  would  be  sufficient  to  ensure  a  supply.  A  good 
succession  is  Marblehead,  Crosby's  Early,  and  Moore's  Early ;  and 
for  late,  either  the  Marblehead  Mammoth,  Burr's  Improved,  or 
Stowell's  Evergreen.    . 

The  subject  of  Potatoes  is  difficult  to  handle,  because  so  many 
new  varieties  are  introduced  every  year.  Since  the  Early  Rose 
was  raised,  and  sold  for  three  dollars  a  pound,  and  a  cow  was 
given  for  a  single  tuber,  the  farmers  have  seemed  to  be  crazy  on 
the  subject,  and  the  country  has  been  flooded  with  new  varieties, 
many  of  them  seedlings  from  the  Early  Rose,  and  some  of  them, 
the  speaker  thought,  better.  Burbank's  Seedling,  which  origi- 
nated in  this  State,  is  a  better  cropper  than  the  Early  Rose,  white- 
skinned,  and  of  excellent  quality,  which  it  retains  late  in  the  season. 
It  is  a  thoroughly  established  variety.  The  Early  Ohio  is  earlier 
than  the  Early  Rose,  productive  and  of  good  quality,  with  all  the 
requisites  of  a  first-class  variety.  Goodrich's  Seedling  was  origi- 
nated in  Haverhill,  Mass.,  by  the  cultivator  whose  name  it  bears. 
It  took  the  prize  of  twenty-five  dollars,  offered  by  the  Essex 
Agricultural  Society  for  the  best  seedling  potato  after  a  trial  of 
three  years.  It  is  early,  a  strong  grower,  a  good  cropper,  keeps 
well,  and  is  of  good  quality.  All  the  above-named  potatoes  are 
seedlings  of  the  Early  Rose.  So  also  is  Clark's  No.  1,  which 
originated    in   New    Hampshire,  and  resembles  its  parent ;    it  is 
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of  excellent  quality  and  a  great  yielder.  The  Belle  is  a  newer 
variety ;  several  gentlemen,  who  have  carefully  tested  it  in  com- 
petition with  twenty  of  the  best  varieties,  claim  for  it  better 
qualities  than  are  possessed  by  any  other.  It  is  very  productive, 
and  remarkable  for  uniform  size,  of  pinkish  color,  long,  oval, 
somewhat  flattened,  and  keeps  its  quality  late.  It  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  decide  which  potato  is  the  earliest ;  a  few  days'  greater 
earliness  does  not  amount  to  much  and  may  not  exist.  If  quality 
must  suffer  for  the  sake  of  earliness,  the  latter  is  not  of  much 
account ;  we  should  study  for  quality  first. 

Of  Tomatoes  the  Paragon  and  Acme  are  the  best ;  for  the  table 
the  Paragon  is  ahead  of  any  other. 

Among  Peas,  the  American  Wonder,  which  originated  in 
Canada,  from  a  cross  between  the  Champion  of  England  and  the 
Little  Gem,  is  rightly  named.  It  is  the  greatest  acquisition  lately 
gained  among  peas.  The  vines  are  very  small,  but  bear  more  peas 
than  large  vines.  The  peas  are  sweet  and  wrinkled.  A  suc- 
cession of  green  peas  is  necessary  to  a  perfect  table,  and  Mr. 
Ware  secures  this  as  with  corn,  by  planting  three  or  four  varieties 
ripening  in  succession.  The  Dan  O'Rourke,  or  any  of  that 
family,  may  be  taken  as  the  standard  for  earliness  ;  after  that  may 
come  the  American  Wonder,  then  McLean's  Advancer,  and  then 
Champion  of  England.  If  these  are  all  planted  at  the  same  time, 
three  plantings  will  be  sufficient.  The  late  ones  are  not  very 
reliable,  being  apt  to  mildew ;  but  it  is  worth  while  to  make  the 
attempt  to  raise  them,  for  nice  green  peas  late  in  the  season  are  a 
great  luxury. 

Of  Turnips,  Mr.  Ware  recommended  the  White  Egg,  as  most 
reliable  for  a  crop.  Formerly,  the  Purple  Strap  Leaf  was 
thought  best,  but  the  White  Egg  is  now  preferred,  though  it  is  not 
quite  so  early  as  the  Purple  Strap  Leaf.  It  belongs  to  the  class 
of  flat  turnips,  is  handsome,  large,  tender,  and  sweet,  and  a 
valuable  acquisition  as  a  fall  variety.  Mr.  Ware  closed  by 
repeating  that  he  had  not  attempted  to  speak  of  other  than  estab- 
lished varieties. 

Hon.  James  J.  H.  Gregory  was  next  called  on,  and  said  that, 
from  his  position  as  a  seedsman,  he  was  embarrassed  in  speaking 
on  the  subject  before  the  meeting.  Yet  he  felt  an  interest  in  it, 
not  only  as  a  seedsman  but  as  a  farmer,  and  he  wished  to  treat 
everything  according  to  its  real  value.     It  is  the  business  of  seeds- 
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men  to  experiment  with  new  things,  and  introduce  such  as  are 
valuable,  for  cultivation.  Gardeners  cannot  afford  to  plant  what  is 
not  well  tested.  Some  foreign  vegetables,  like  the  Soja  bean, 
which  is  the  most  nutritious  food  in  the  world,  and  plays  a  very 
important  part  elsewhere,  are  of  no  value  here.  The  Little  Gem 
squash  is  valuable  for  amateurs,  but  the  color  is  too  pale  for  pies, 
and  it  is  too  small  for  market.  The  Hubbard,  Butman,  and  Mar- 
bleheacl  squashes  were  introduced  to  cultivation  by  the  speaker. 
The  Hubbard  was  brought  into  Marblehead  nearly  ninety  years 
ago,  as  was  remembered  by  a  woman  who  died  last  year  at  the  age 
of  ninety-three.  The  Butman  was  originated  by  Clarence  Butman, 
of  Maine.  Mr.  Gregory's  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Marble- 
head  was  that  it  was  brought  from  the  West  Indies  by  Skipper 
Sam  Stanley,  therein  differing  from  Mr.  Ware.  A  gentleman  at 
the  West  sent  Mr.  Gregory  a  squash  resembling  Stanley's. 
When  the  Hubbard  was  first  cultivated,  we  had  also  the  Middleton 
Blue,  a  South  American  variety,  and  the  two  got  mixed,  and  this 
was  the  origin  of  the  Blue  Hubbard  ;  the  Marblehead,  though 
resembling  this  in  color,  is  an  entirely  distinct  variety.  The 
Butman  and  Marblehead  do  not  yield  as  well  as  the  Hubbard, 
but  the  Butman  is  superior  in  quality  to  any  other  squash  grown, 
and  the  speaker  advised  its  cultivation,  believing  that  it  would 
bring  the  price  that  it  is  worth.  We  should  not  throw  away  a 
good  thing  because  it  is  not  immediately  profitable.  We  have 
around  Boston  the  best  market  gardening  in  the  world  in  some 
respects ;  and  we  want  to  get  the  finest  specimens  of  fruits,  and 
the  same  with  vegetables.  When  the  Hubbard  squash  and  Early 
Eose  potato  were  first  offered  to  the  market-men  they  were  re- 
jected. He  always  expects  to  grow  finer  melons  in  his  own  grounds 
than  can  be  got  in  the  market.  He  had  several  times  made  the 
cross  between  the  Turban  and  Hubbard  isolated,  which  produced  a 
squash  now  known  as  the  Essex  Hybrid,  but  the  progeny  sported 
so  much  that  he  did  not  think  it  wise  to  introduce  it.  He  thought 
Mr.  Ware's  informant  was  mistaken  in  regard  to  preserving  squash 
vines  from  injury  by  the  maggot,  by  covering  with  earth.  Possibly 
it  might  add  to  the  vigor  of  the  vines,  and  so  enable  them  to  with- 
stand injury  by  the  maggot.  But  the  maggots  are  found  all  along 
the  vine.     He  had  taken  nineteen  out  of  one  vine. 

The  original  seed  of    Fottler's  Brunswick  cabbage  came  from 
Benary,  the  German  seedsman,  and  we  have  not  got  far  from  the 
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original.  The  Stone  Mason  cabbage  has  one  fault,  which  is  more 
noticed  by  seedsmen  than  by  farmers, — a  tendency  to  rot  at  the 
stump.  The  American  Improved  Savoj7  came  originally  from 
Comstock,  of  Connecticut.  The  Burbank's  Seedling  potato  was 
originated  by  Luther  Burbank,  of  Lunenburg,  to  whom  the  speaker 
paid  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  the  stock,  and  after  whom  he 
named  it.  It  is  decidedly  later  than  the  Early  Rose.  We  need 
early  varieties  of  potatoes,  as  they  are  less  liable  to  injury  by  the 
potato  beetle,  the  last  brood  of  which  is  the  worst.  The  Early 
Ohio  was  raised  by  a  Mr.  Reese,  of  Ohio,  and  is  a  standard  early 
variety  in  the  West,  and  first  class  here  on  low  land.  The  Belle  is 
no  better  cropper  than  the  Late  Beauty  of  Hebron ;  it  is  much 
like  the  White  Elephant. 

The  Marblehead  Mammoth  corn  originated  from  a  very  long  ear 
of  sweet  corn  obtained  in  Messrs.  Burr's  seed  store ;  by  years  of 
careful  selection  it  has  become  a  very  early  mammoth  variety. 
The  Marblehead  Sweet  corn  was  gained  by  selection  from  the  Nar- 
ragansett,  and  was  not  originated  in  Marblehead.  Potter's  Ex- 
celsior is  white  and  sweet. 

The  American  Wonder  pea,  Mr.  Gregory  thought  quite  as  early 
as  the  Dan  O'Rourke.  The  Hancock's  Early  pea  is  the  best  of  the 
early  yellow  hard  peas,  and  gives  the  most  satisfaction.  Laxton's 
Earliest  and  Ferry's  First  and  Best  have  proved  identical.  A  cross 
has  been  made  between  the  Alpha  and  American  Wonder,  but  it  is 
not  yet  fixed.  The  John  Bull  pea  is  very  large  podded,  and  has 
large  peas,  filling  out  the  pods  well.  The  vines  and  leaves  are 
stocky.  It  is  the  best  of  the  stocky  peas,  which  do  not  generally 
fill  out  well.  Carter's  Stratagem  is  desirable  for  amateurs.  Ours 
is  not  a  pea  climate  like  the  moist,  cool  climate  of  England. 

The  White  Egg  turnip  is  a  first-class  variet}T — new  and  very  dis- 
tinct. The  Earl}r  Munich  is  earliest  of  all,  and  a  decided  acquisi- 
tion. The  Extra  Early  French  turnip  was  recommended  by 
the  speaker  for  trial.  The  Improved  White  Spine  Cucumber  is 
different  from  the  common  White  Spine,  and  an  improvement  on 
it.  Tailby's  Hybrid  is  a  fine  kind  ;  it  has  given  great  satisfaction. 
In  England  they  like  smooth-fleshed  cucumbers  without  seeds, 
such  as  the  last  named.  The  Marblehead  Early  Horticultural 
bean  is  the  earliest  of  all  the  bush  varieties  ;  it  resembles  the  Bush 
Horticultural.  The  speaker  also  recommended  the  Broad  Wax 
Pole  bean. 
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The  Cuban  watermelon  is  the  same  as  the  Excelsior,  and  quite 
desirable.  It  weighs  from  forty  to  seventy  pounds.  The  Long 
Hill  watermelon  is  fairly  early.  The  Valencia  melon  is  a  yellow- 
fleshed  variety,  rather  late.  The  Surprise  muskmelon  is  yellow 
and  very  delicious. 

William  D.  Phil  brick  said  that  Henderson's  Early  Drumhead 
cabbage  is  so  early  that  it  may  be  followed  by  a  crop  of  squashes. 
It  is  more  solid  than  the  Wyman  and  larger  than  the  Wakefield. 
He  inquired  about  the  cultivation  of  Brussels  sprouts  and  Sea-kale, 
which  are  unknown  in  our  markets,  though  grown  in  the  gardens 
of  amateurs. 

President  Hayes  said  that  he  cultivates  Brussels  sprouts,  and 
would  have  them  for  some  months.  Sea-kale  had  not  done  so 
well  with  him. 

CM.  Atkinson  said  that  the  natural  soil  for  Sea-kale  is  a  deep 
sand,  but  he  preferred  a  sandy  loam  trenched  two  and  a  half  feet 
deep,  and  well  enriched.  Permanent  beds  should  be  laid  out  four 
feet  wide,  with  eighteen-inch  alleys.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in 
bunches  in  two  rows  six  inches  apart  in  the  centre  of  the  bed,  and 
the  plants  two  feet  apart  in  the  row,  each  plant  opposite  the  space 
between  two  in  the  other  row.  Each  bunch  should  be  thinned  to 
one  or  two  plants.  Just  before  the  ground  freezes  in  the  fall,  take 
the  soil  from  the  alleys,  and  place  on  top  of  the  bed,  covering  the 
crowns  of  the  plants  from  nine  to  twelve  inches  in  depth.  Then 
fill  the  trenches  or  alley- ways  with  strawy  manure  or  leaves,  and 
cover  over  the  bed  with  the  same  material.  If  desirable,  as  soon 
as  the  very  severe  weather  has  passed,  hot  manure  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  strawy  material  in  the  alley-ways.  In  this  way  he 
had  cut  it  in  England  from  Christmas  onward,  and  here  in  April. 
In  favorable  seasons  it  will  require  no  aid  from  hot  manure.  As 
soon  as  the  crop  is  cut,  the  manure  should  be  removed  from  the 
alleys  and  the  soil  replaced,  and  the  crowns  cut  clear  over  if  they 
have  become  hollow  or  too  high.  After  the  cut-over  crowns  have 
begun  to  grow,  go  over  them  and  remove  all  superfluous  crowns, 
as  sometimes  each  crown  will  form  four  or  five  more  than  are 
necessary.  Experience  will  discover  many  little  items  that  go  to 
make  success.  " 

For  market  sow  in  rows  four  feet  apart,  and  thin  out  to  twelve 
or  fifteen  inches  apart,  and  when  large  enough,  lift  and  heel  in 
as  thickly  as  possible  and  level  with  the  soil,   just  as  they  grew. 
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A  frame  four  feet  wide  and  ten  or  fifteen  feet  long  will  hold  the 
root  produce  of  a  very  large  patch  of  land.  If  outside,  cover  with 
a  span-roofed  frame  and  movable  shutters,  for  examination  and 
gathering  the  crop.  A  warm  dark  compartment  in  a  cellar  or  a 
mushroom  house  is  a  very  good  place  for  forcing. 

For  new  plantations  the  side  rootlets  that  are  broken  off  in 
lifting  for  forcing  may  be  cut  in  pieces  an  inch  or  two  long,  scat- 
tered over  a  plain  surface,  and  covered  with  sancty  loam,  and  pro- 
tected from  severe  weather  for  the  winter.  Each  piece  will  form 
a  plant,  which  should  be  planted  as  early  as  possible  in  spring,  and, 
when  large  enough,  lifted  and  forced  as  before  directed.  For 
forcing,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  new  plantation  every  year,  as 
the  lifted  plants  are  worthless.  Beds  made  as  first  described  will 
last  indefinitely.  James  Yeitch  and  Son  offer  a  new  variety,  the 
Lily  White,  which  they  recommend  as  more  easily  produced  than 
the  common  kind,  and  not  liable  to  be  injured  by  exposure. 

Mr.  Atkinson  said  he  had  grown  the  Dan  O'Rourke  pea  for  the 
last  time.  The  American  Wonder  is  much  superior  to  Carter's 
First  Crop,  and  there  is  hardly  twenty-five  minutes'  difference  in 
their  season.  After  the  first  planting  he  would  plant  only  Cham- 
pion of  England. 

Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  had  been  very  much  interested  in  what 
had  been  said  by  Messrs.  Ware  and  Gregory,  and  felt  great  grati- 
tude to  them  for  their  right-down  personal  and  practical  observa- 
tions, which  are  worth  their  weight  in  gold.  He  made  it  a  rule 
to  try  everything  advertised  with  a  fine,  flowing,  encouraging 
description.  He  had  planted  ten  or  fifteen  varieties  of  peas,  and 
kept  a  record  of  the  time  when  they  were  fit  to  use,  and  found 
Dan  O'Rourke  a  little  the  earliest.  Breck's  Excelsior  is  a  splen- 
did variet}^,  about  as  early  as  Dan  O'Rourke.  His  selection  of 
peas  would  be  the  same  as  Mr.  Ware's, — Dan  O'Rourke,  American 
Wonder,  Advancer,  and  Champion.  He  had  found  the  Marble- 
head  Sweet  corn  the  best  for  early,  and  followed  it  with  Crosby's, 
Moore's,  and  Stowell's  ;  he  had  the  last  almost  every  day  until  the 
sixth  of  November.  He  had  tried  all  kinds  of  tomatoes  and 
settled  down  on  Acme  and  Paragon.  Gen.  Grant  is  good,  and 
Mayflower  promises  well ;  it  is  perfect  in  form  and  solidity  and 
of  good  flavor.  Livingston's  Perfection  is  no  improvement ;  it 
has  an  unpleasant  flavor.  Mr.  Ware's  statement  in  regard  to  the 
Essex  Hybrid  squash  is  correct ;  the  speaker  has  it  on  his  table 
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now.  It  is  a  fine  keeper  and  cropper,  and,  with  the  Hubbard,  will 
carry  you  through  the  season.  The  idea  of  keeping  away  the 
maggot  from  squashes  by  piling  earth  over  the  root  is  fallacious. 
The  plant  will  root  as  it  goes  along,  and  the  true  method  is  to  wait 
until  the  insect  has  passed. 

John  B.  Moore  could  not  conceive  how  any  one  could  eat  any 
other  than  a  wrinkled  pea.  The  American  Wonder  is  all  that  has 
been  claimed  for  it,  and  so  nearly  as  early  as  the  Dan  O'Rourke 
that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  cultivate  the  latter.  McLean's 
Advancer  is  good.  Yorkshire  Hero  is  more  satisfactory  than  the 
Champion  of  England  ;  it  is  of  as  good  quality,  a  better  cropper, 
and  not  so  tall. 

Mr.  Atkinson  said  that  the  Marvel  pea  supersedes  the  Ad- 
vancer ;  it  is  an  excellent  cropper.  The  American  Wonder  is 
suited  to  the  smallest  gardens  ;  the  rows  may  be  made  only  fifteen 
inches  apart. 

Mr.  Gregory  said  that  the  Egyptian  corn  is  later  than  Stowell's. 
He  tried  the  American  Wonder  pea  two  seasons  before  getting 
anything  out  of  it.  Mr.  Moore  is  right  in  regard  to  the  Yorkshire 
Hero  pea.  ,  Hare's  Dwarf  Mammoth  is  a  splendid  family  pea. 
The  Arlington  melon  resembles  the  Casaba.  Livingston  sent  out 
the  Acme  and  Paragon  tomatoes  mixed. 

Mr.  Philbrick  said  that  the  early  hard  yellow  peas,  like  Dan 
O'Rourke,  will  grow  on  poor  sandy  land  and  come  to  perfection 
before  the  summer  droughts.  The  wrinkled  peas,  like  the  Ameri- 
can Wonder,  must  have  a  moist  soil  or  they  will  suffer  from 
drought. 

It  was  announced  that  the  subject  for  the  next  Saturday  would 
be,  "  How  much  has  the  Tomato  gained  in  earliness  during  the 
past  twenty  3-ears,  and  how  has  the  gain  been  secured  ?  Which 
is  the  best  variety  for  market  and  which  for  amateur  use  ?  What 
is  the  best  method  of  growing  and  keeping  Celery  for  winter  use, 
and  what  is  the  best  variety?"  To  be  opened  by  William  D.  Phil- 
brick. 
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BUSINESS   MEETING. 

Saturday,  December  23,  1882. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11  o'clock, 
the  President,  Hon.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  in  the  chair. 

The  President  read  a  letter  from  A.  H  Heron,  Vice-President 
and  Acting  President  of  the  Societe  Centrale  d'Horticulture  du 
Departement  de  la  Seine-Inferieure,  announcing  the  death  of 
M.  Henri  Courcelle,  President  of  that  Society. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  letter,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Publication  and  Discussion. 

December  1,  1882. 
The  Scientific  Roll  Office, 
7  Red  Lion  Court,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.  C. 
Secretary  Robert  Manning, 

Mass.  Hort.  Society : 

My  Dear  Sir,  —  I  have  received  the  Transactions  of  your  So- 
ciety for  1882,  Part  I,  and  return  my  hearty  thanks  therefor.  I 
have  hastily  skimmed  through  its  pages,  and  have  been  much 
struck  with  what  was  said  by  Professors  Goessmann  and  Penhallow, 
and  the  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder. 

If  I  might  be  allowed  to  make  any  suggestion,  I  would  state 
that  I  feel  sure  some  practical  result  would  accrue  if  the  yellows  in 
the  peach  were  submitted  to  a  thorough  and  exhaustive  examination 
from  every  point  of  view  —  chemical,  microscopical,  practical,  and 
every  other.  Let  it  be  resolved  that  an  attempt  be  made  to  cure  the 
yellows  disease  or  prevent  it.  Let  the  best  men  be  selected,  and 
let  no  necessary  expense  be  spared,  and  in  less  than  ten  years,  if 
the  matter  is  persistently  and  energetically  pursued,  very  little  will 
be  heard  of  the  yellows,  and  the  nation  will  have  saved  a  good  deal 
more  than  it  has  spent.  As  a  preliminary  starting  point,  a  short 
digest  of  the  present  state  of  the  question  should  be  drawn  up 
and  circulated  amongst  all  orchardists,  with  a  request  that  they 
help,  either  by  observation  or  experiment,  or  monetary  contribu- 
tions. The  experts  will  soon  find  their  attention  restricted  to  a 
few  well-defined  points,  and  will  be  able  to  suggest  to  growers  a 
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few  crucial  tests,  which  will  show  the  cause  of  the  disease  and  the 
method  of  curing  or  preventing  it.  If  the  matter  is  taken  in  hand, 
I  need  hardly  say  I  shall  be  highly  pleased  to  help  in  every  way  I 
can. 

I  have  sent  Nos.  1  to  9  of  the  "  Scientific  Roll"  to  you. 

I  am  }Tours  faithfully, 

A.  Ramsay. 
Adjourned  to  Saturday,  December  30. 


MEETING  FOR  DISCUSSION. 

HOW   MUCH   HAS    THE    TOMATO    GAINED     IN    EaKLINESS    DURING    THE 

past  twenty  years,  and  how  has  the  gain  been  secured? 
Which  is  the  best  Variety  for  Market  and  which  for 
Amateur  use?  What  is  the  best  Method  of  Growing  and 
Keeping  Celery  for  winter  use,  and  what  is  the  best 
Variety  ? 

William  D.  Philbrick,  who  had  been  appointed  to  open  the  dis- 
cussion, did  not  think  that  any  gain  had  been  made.  Eighteen  or 
twenty  years  ago  it  was  not  uncommon  to  have  tomatoes  by  the 
tenth  of  July.  But  though  he  doubted  whether  anything  had  been 
gained  in  earliness,  he  did  think  that  much  has  been  gained  in 
quality.  '  The  Boston  Market  was,  when  introduced,  the  best 
variety.  It  is  valuable  for  its  earliness  and  great  productiveness, 
but  is  rather  hollow  and  seedy,  and  is  now  subject  to  blight,  and 
is  going  out  of  favor.  The  Paragon  is  gaining  in  estimation, 
and  is  destined  to  supersede  it.  Earliness  in  tomatoes  and 
other  vegetables  is  not  so  much  an  object  to  market  gardeners 
as  formerly.  All  early  vegetables  are  expensive  to  produce, 
and  gardeners  here  cannot  compete  with  Southern  gardeners  in 
raising  them.  The  Paragon  was,  when  introduced,  rather 
late,  but  by  careful  selection  of  the  earliest,  as  well  as  the  fairest 
and  best  specimens,  it  has  been  brought  two  or  three  weeks 
earlier.  The  speaker  knew  no  other  way  of  gaining  in  earliness 
than  this,  and  careful  handling  of  the  plants.  Formerly,  tomato 
seed  was  sown  from  the  middle  to  the  20th  of  February,  and  the 
plants  were  pricked  out  a  month  later,  and  transplanted  two  or 
three  times  afterwards — a  very  laborious  method,  now  abandoned. 
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They  are  now  started  nearly  a  month  later,  and  kept  growing  rap- 
idly, and  the  fruit  is  matured  quite  as  early,  They  do  not  bear  a 
check,  such  as  is  caused  by  too  frequent  transplanting  or  a  chill. 
If  they  are  checked  in  growth  they  are  apt  to  blight,  and  though 
the  product  will  mature  early,  it  will  be  small. 

As  to  varieties,  the  Paragon  is  decidedly  the  best  for  market. 
It  is  large,  has  but  few  seeds,  and  bears  abundantly.  It  is  more 
vigorous  and  healtlry  than  almost  any  other  variety.  The  Acme 
is  preferable  for  amateurs,  as  it  is  finer  flavored,  but  it  is  more 
subject  to  blight  and  is  not  a  large  cropper.  There  are  many  other 
kinds  highly  recommended,  but  the  speaker  confined  himself  to 
such  as  have  been  tested. 

Celery  requires  very  rich  land  in  fine  condition.  It  is  usually 
grown  as  a  second  crop  in  an  onion  bed,  every  sixth  or  seventh 
row  being  left  vacant  for  celery.  It  requires  a  long  time  to  grow, 
and  the  seed  should  be  put  in  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  mellow.  It 
was  formerly  transplanted  twice,  and  this  method  is  still  pursued 
by  those  who  wish  to  use  the  ground  for  an  early  crop  ;  but  the 
speaker  objected  to  it  on  account  of  the  check  which  it  gives  the 
plants.  He  is  obliged  to  transplant  more  or  less,  but  he  sows  and 
thins  out,  and  transplants.  If  not  kept  growing,  but  checked  by 
transplanting,  or  dry  weather,  or  weeds,  it  is  apt  to  run  to  seed. 
It  is  much  more  troublesome  in  this  respect  than  it  used  to  be. 
Many  persons  think  this  habit  is  owing  to  the  seed-growers'  pro- 
ducing seed  in  one  year,  by  sowing  in  January  or  February,  and 
transplanting  twice.  The  speaker  was  of  this  opinion,  but  some 
older  gardeners  think  it  does  no  harm.  Another  point  in  which 
the  cultivation  at  present  differs  from  that  formerly  practised,  is 
that  now  it  is  planted  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  instead  of  in 
trenches.  Formerly  the  earth  was  drawn  up  around  it,  from  time 
to  time,  so  as  to  produce  long  stems  without  sprouts.  Now  it  is 
thought  better  to  do  the  earthing  at  two  operations,  ten  or  fifteen 
days  apart,  after  the  plants  have  made  a  stocky  growth,  and  are 
ready  for  blanching  in  autumn. 

The  ordinary  method  of  keeping  celery  is  in  a  pit  from  six  to 
twelve  feet  wide,  lined  with  planks,  which  are  kept  apart  by  braces. 
It  should  be  covered  with  boards  having  a  slope  of  about  two 
inches  to  the  foot,  and  these  with  whatever  kind  of  litter  is  most 
convenient.  The  Arlington  growers  use  dried  eel  grass  ;  forest 
leaves  are  good.     The  celery  must  be  cooled  off  after  being  placed 
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in  the  pit,  and  the  temperature  must  be  kept  as  near  freezing  as 
possible.  If  there  is  frost  on  the  under  side  of  the  boards,  but 
not  in  the  pit,  it  will  be  about  right.  If  too  warm  it  must  be  aired, 
but  if  not  too  warm  it  is  better  not  to  air  it.  The  atmosphere  of 
a  cellar  is  too  dry.  For  a  small  quantity,  the  best  way  is  to  dig  a 
trench  in  the  ground,  and  cover  with  earth  and  then  with  boards  to 
shed  the  water,  and  the  whole  with  litter  a  foot  deep  and  two  or 
three  feet  wider  than  the  trench,  to  keep  it  from  freezing.  It  is 
some  trouble  to  get  at  the  celery  when  the  litter  is  frozen,  but  it 
is  worth  while  for  so  great  a  delicacy. 

In  regard  to  varieties,  the  only  kind  the  market-men  here  will  look 
at  is  the  Boston  Market.  The  last  season,  some  of  the  Crowfoot 
variety  was  brought  in ;  it  came  early  and  met  with  favor  at  first, 
but  afterwards  customers  became  dissatisfied  with  it.  The  crop 
here  was  not  good,  and  a  considerable  quantity  was  brought  from 
Cincinnati  and  other  points  in  the  West,  in  long  bunches  of  twelve 
roots  each,  which  sold  for  fifty  cents,  while  the  Boston  Market, 
raised  here,  brought  from  two  dollars  and  a  half  to  three  dollars 
per  dozen,  at  wholesale.  The  favorite  variety  is  to  a  certain 
extent  a  matter  of  fashion.  In  New  York,  they  tie  two  or  three 
small  roots  together  and  sell  them  cheaper  than  we  can  here. 
Henderson's  Solid  is  a  favorite  variety  there  ;  it  is  dwarf,  with  no 
side  sprouts,  and  can  be  planted  thickly.  Here  it  is  the  fashion  to 
have  side  sprouts,  and  Henderson's,  when  tried,  did  not  sell  well. 
There  is  a  sub-variety  of  it,  of  a  pink  color,  which  is  a  little  orna- 
mental. 

In  answer  to  inquiries,  Mr.  Philbrick  said  that  when  the  celery 
is  placed  in  the  pit,  enough  earth  should  be  put  around  the  roots 
to  keep  it  from  wilting.  A  trench  a  few  inches  deep  is  dug  across 
the  end  of  the  pit,  and  another  trench  formed  by  throwing  the 
earth  from  it  into  the  first  trench,  after  the  roots  are  placed  in  it, 
and  so  on.  The  plants  should  not  be  crowded,  but,  as  the  growers 
say,  room  enough  should  be  left  for  a  rat  to  run  between  them.  A 
considerable  quantity  of  celery  is  grown  in  drained  swamp  land, 
but  pure  peat  is  not  best ;  if  there  is  no  mixture  of  loam,  it  is 
subject  to  drought,  even  with  the  water  near  the  surface,  and  celery 
suffers  very  quickly  from  want  of  water.  In  such  a  case,  the  sur- 
face is  rolled  to  prevent  evaporation.  But  more  celery  is  lost  from 
want  of  manure  than  from  want  of  moisture.  Few  are  aware  how 
much  manure  it  wants.     The  Arlington  growers  apply  from  fifteen 
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to  twenty  cords  per  acre  before  planting,  and,  afterwards,  when 
the  celery  has  attained  some  size,  open  a  furrow  alongside,  and 
put  in  fine  manure  and  turn  the  earth  back  again.  It  does  well 
on  the  same  land  year  after  year ;  the  frequent  cultivation  and 
high  manuring  bring  the  land  into  fine  condition.  In  Arlington, 
they  use  horse  manure,  and  water  the  celery. 

Josiah  Crosby  said  that  some  meadow  land  is  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  celery,  and  some  is  not.  It  needs  a  great  deal  of 
moisture.  He  thought  it  was  better  on  low  land,  if  the  consumers 
are  any  judges. 

Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  liked  what  Mr.  Philbrick  had  said ; 
it  is  the  result  of  long  and  careful  experience.  The  speaker  said 
that  he  tries  all  the  new  kinds.  Among  those  which  he  has  tested, 
are  Henderson's  and  Sandringham,  but  none  come  up  to  the 
Boston  Market,  which  he  believed  to  be  the  best  variety  on  this 
continent.  If  allowed  to  grow  too  grossly,  all  kinds  become  pithy. 
He  thought  it  best  to  grow  it  in  the  open  soil  and  give  it  one  trans- 
planting. It  does  best  planted  late  in  very  rich  land.  It  is 
astonishing  how  much  manure  it  will  take.  For  early  use,  he 
banks  it  up  with  seaweed  and  boards,  where  it  grew,  and  afterwards 
stores  it  for  winter. 

Mr.  Philbrick  said  that  celery  is  profitable  if  well  grown.  The 
Arlington  growers  depend  largely  on  it,  and  no  doubt  find  it  prof- 
itable, but  it  does  not  follow  that  others  would.  A  compost  of 
horse  manure,  night  soil  and  street  sweepings  is  excellent  for  it. 

W.  W.  Rawson  said  that  he  transplants  all  his  celeiy,  and 
shall  continue  to  do  so.  He  considered  the  Boston  Market  the 
best  variety,  though  other  kinds  might  be  as  good.  The  seed  here 
is  getting  old  and  running  out.  He  has  sown  as  early  as  the  first 
of  April,  but  for  the  last  ten  }7ears  not  before  the  6th  of  April, 
and  he  markets  most  of  his  crop  before  Thanksgiving.  There  is 
nothing  better  for  it  than  horse  manure  ;  he  uses  a  thousand  cords 
on  thirty-five  acres  of  land.  He  had  tried  many  kinds  of  tomatoes — 
the  Paragon,  Acme,  Canada  Victor,  Boston  Market,  Alpha,  and 
others,  and  had  found  the  Boston  Market  earliest.  The  earliest 
tomatoes  he  ever  marketed  were  two  years  ago,  when  he  carried  in 
a  bushel  on  the  10th  of  July,  which  he  sold  for  ten  dollars.  This 
year  he  carried  in  thirty-five  bushels  about  the  15th  of  July,  for 
which  he  got  two  hundred  dollars.  Individuals  would  have  prefer- 
ences in  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  different  varieties.     He  had 
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found  lettuce,  cucumbers,  cabbages,  and  celery  profitable  in  the 
order  named. 

J.  W.  Manning  spoke  of  a  gentleman  at  Fall  Eiver,  who, 
instead  of  earthing  up  his  celery,  blanches  it  with  meadow  moss. 

George  Hill  agreed  principally  with  what  had  been  said  by  pre- 
vious speakers.  The  two  greatest  troubles  in  raising  celery  are 
blight  and  running  to  seed.  The  former  sometimes  ruins  a  whole 
crop.  It  has  been  known  fifteen  or  twenty  }'ears.  We  did  not 
use  to  have  celery  run  to  seed  the  first  year  ;  but  ten  or  fifteen  3-ears 
ago  a  gentleman  started  a  large  piece  of  early  celery  which  went 
to  seed,  and  this  seed  was  sold  all  over  the  country,  and  was, 
probably,  largely  the  cause  of  the  disposition  to  run  to  seed  so 
much  complained  of.  The  seasons  are  very  much  the  same  now  as 
they  were  then.  The  better  culture  celery  has,  the  better  is  the 
chance  for  profit ;  it  should  be  quickly  grown  on  good  soil.  A  deep 
loamy  subsoil  is  desirable ;  it  will  stand  up  better  on  such  soil 
than  on  meadow  land.  To  keep  well  it  must  be  healthy  and  kept 
cool. 

Mr.  Hill  did  not  think  there  had  been  any  increase  in  earliness 
in  tomatoes,  on  the  average,  in  the  last  twenty  years,  or  so  much 
improvement  in  varieties  as  some  thought.  The  Boston  Market 
seems  to  blight.  He  could  not  get  Acme  and  Paragon  seed  pure 
enough  to  grow.  Two  years  ago  he  planted  the  seed  of  a  May- 
flower tomato,  which  produced  four  varieties,  differing  in  size, 
shape,  and  color ;  among  other  colors,  there  was  that  of  the  old 
Fiji  tomato.  Southern  competition  in  tomatoes  has  been  less  for 
the  last  two  or  three  years  than  before,  as  the  fruit  must  be  picked 
green,  and  the  quality  is  far  inferior  to  that  ripened  on  the  vines, 
and  consequently  prices  have  been  better.  When  he  abandoned 
the  Boston  Market  tomato,  he  chose  the  Emery  for  market,  and 
thought  it  was  now  more  generally  grown  than  any  other.  It  is 
good  enough  for  amateurs.  The  Gen.  Grant  is  superior  in  quality, 
but  he  had  not  seen  it  pure  for  several  years.  It  is  rather  small, 
but  it  is  solid,  and  cuts  clean.  He  prefers  new  seed  of  this  and 
most  vegetables.  Cucumber  and  melon  seed  will  grow  when  fif_ 
teen  years  old,  but  the  vines  are  not  so  strong  and  show  fruit  more 
quickly.     He  prefers  it  not  over  two  years  old. 

N.  B.  White  said  that  rolling  land  as  recommended  by  Mr. 
Philbrick  is  contrary  to  general  practice.  Rolled  land  will  not  ab- 
sorb so  much  moisture  at  night  as  if  the  surface  is  loose.     In  his 
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own  case  be  derives  benefit  from  rolling,  because  bis  land  is  under- 
drained,  and  he  bas  plenty  of  water  below,  and  rolling  the  surface 
prevents  evaporation  of  tbe  water  drawn  up. 

Mr.  Philbrick  said  tbat  celery  roots  near  tbe  surface,  and  some- 
times tbe  soil  becomes  exceedingly  dry  there,  and  rolling  is  then 
practised,  but  mostly  on  land  with  a  moist  subsoil,  to  prevent  tbe 
loss  of  the  water  drawn  up  by  capillary  attraction.  He  did  not 
think  that  night  absorption  is  sufficiently  proved. 

CM.  Hovey  said  be  had  only  cultivated  celery  in  a  small  way 
for  family  use.  He  did  not  think  the  matter  of  rolling  thoroughly 
settled  ;  it  might  do  in  some  instances,  but  pulverizing  the  soil 
would  be  better  in  the  majority.  When  soil  is  not  stirred,  evapo- 
ration goes  on  rapidly,  and  large  cracks  are  formed.  Stirring  the 
soil  causes  it  to  absorb  moisture  from  the  air.  He  had  had  ground 
so  hard  in  July,  from  want  of  cultivation,  that  it  could  hardly  be 
broken  with  a  crowbar,  where,  in  spring,  a  stick  could  be  run  down 
two  feet.  Strawberries  on  it  stopped  growing  and  became  al- 
most deciduous.  The  weight  of  testimony  is  in  favor  of  stirring 
the  soil. 

The  premature  running  to  seed  of  celery  may  be  from  the  dis- 
semination of  bad  s^ed,  as  Mr.  Hill  had  said,  but  the  speaker 
thought  it  doubtful.  The  effect  of  bad  seasons  ma}'  continue  for 
many  years.  In  1857  a  very  severe  winter  injured  pear  and  other 
fruit  trees,  which  was  shown  years  after  in  a  thin  covering  of 
sound  wood  on  the  outside,  while  the  inside  was  so  weak  that  it 
could  be  broken  off.  Seeds  may  receive  injuries  that  may  be 
propagated  for  several  years. 

In  England,  giant  celery,  three  roots  of  which  have  weighed 
twent}T-four  pounds,  is  extensively  cultivated.  There  they  begin 
early  to  earth  up,  and  continue  it.  Here  the  Arlington  growers 
begin  to  earth  up  after  tbe  plants  are  well  grown,  thinking  that  if 
done  while  too  young  it  is  apt  to  rot.     Celery  likes  a  cool  climate. 

Mr.  Hovey  said  he  had  cultivated  tomatoes  mainly  for  his  own 
use,  and  the  Trophy  suited  him  best.  It  is  late,  and  perhaps  too 
large,  but  its  flavor  is  excellent  and  it  is  almost  as  solid  as  an 
apple.  It  is  rather  too  late  for  market  cultivation.  He  thought 
tbat  in  some  of  the  new  varieties  they  had  departed  from  the 
finest  flavor.  The  Emery,  Gen.  Grant,  and  some  others  are  much 
alike  and  continue  true ;  others,  of  more  recent  origin,  have' 
not  their  qualities  so  permanently  fixed.     Livingston's  Perfection 
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blighted,  a  black  spot  appearing  in  the  centre.  The  speaker 
thought  this  would  continue  awhile  and  disappear,  like  some  other 
diseases  of  plants  and  fruits. 

Mr.  Hill  said  that  market  gardeners  in  Arlington  do  not  earth 
up  celery  all  at  once  ;  it  is  apt  to  smother  it,  and  causes  blight.' 
It  is  proper  to  earth  up  gradually.  The  wilting  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Hovey,  on  the  "  yellow  day,"  in  September,  1881,  was  prob- 
ably caused  by  disease  present  before  that  time,  and  that  day 
developed  it. 

Leander  Wetherell  asked  Mr.  Hill  why  the  tomato  should  be 
expected  to  come  true  from  seed,  any  more  than  the  potato, 
which  is  closely  allied. 

Mr.  Hill  said  that  he  did  not  expect  to  get  so  many  varieties  from 
one  tomato  as  if  he  had  sowed  seed  of  several  varieties  from  one 
plant. 

Mr.  Hovey  said  the  seed  of  Trophy  and  Gen.  Grant  from  the 
seed  stores  produces  only  one  kind.  The  Mayflower  is  not  yet 
fixed  ;  the  others  all  come  true. 

Mr.  Hill  had  found  the  tomato  the  hardest  vegetable  to  improve 
by  crossing  or  otherwise.     The  Trophy  is  fine  for  canning. 

Mr.  Wetherell  said  the  Early  Rose,  Peerless,  and  Prolific  po- 
tatoes were  all  from  the  Chili.  The  tomato  is  nearly  allied  to  the 
potato,  and  the  speaker  did  not  see  what  reason  there  is  to  expect 
a  different  result  in  raising  seedling  tomatoes  from  that  found  in 
raising  seedling  potatoes. 

Mr.  Hill's  experience  had  been  the  same  with  regard  to  the 
tomato  ;  he  had  found  the  same  sporting  habit. 

J.  W.  Talbot  said  that  ever}r  ovule  has  to  be  fertilized  by  a 
male  cell,  and  if  there  is  no  other  plant  near,  the  product  of  the 
seeds  will  be  all  alike,  and  all  the  same  as  the  parent.  If  two 
kinds  of  tomato,  say  the  Trophy  and  Gen.  Grant,  grow  near  each 
other,  every  ovule  on  the  Trophy  fertilized  by  a  Trophy  cell 
will  reproduce  the  parent,  but  every  ovule  fertilized  by  pollen  of 
the  Gen.  Grant  will  vary. 

Mr.  Wilder  thought  it  possible  that  Mr.  Talbot's  view  that  the 
ovule  of  the  tomato  might  be  fertilized  so  as  to  bring  different 
varieties  was  correct,  but  he  had  never  heard  of  it.  The  variation 
of  tomato  plants,  from  the  seed  of  the  Mayflower,  was  curious. 
The  speaker  planted  twelve  seeds  of  the  Mayflower,  five  of  which 
produced  perfect  specimens.    He  thought  we  might  have  lost  color 
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in  getting  new  varieties,  and  that  it  is  true  we  have  made  no  ad- 
vance in  earliness.  The  tomato  requires  a  certain  amount  of  heat 
to  ripen  it,  and  cannot  ripen  without  it.  Though  it  has  come 
into  use  quite  recently,  it  was  introduced  into  Salem  eighty  years 
ago.  We  have  got  rid  of  the  old,  wrinkled  kinds,  and  he  doubted 
whether  any  better  kinds  than  we  now  have  would  be  raised.  The 
Gen.  Garfield,  which  has  weighed  two  and  a  half  pounds  in  Eng- 
land, is  a  reproduction  of  one  of  the  old,  wrinkled  kinds,  but  they 
do  not  know  so  much  about  tomatoes  the  other  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic as  we  do  here. 

Mr.  Hovey  said  that  the  Gen.  Garfield  tomato  is  identical  with 
the*  Chihuahua,  introduced  about  1840  by  Messrs.  Thorburn,  who 
had  three  or  four  specimens  weighing  two  pounds  each. 

Samuel  Hartwell  said  that  he  planted  seven  varieties  :  the  Can- 
ada Victor,  Gen.  Grant,  Boston  Market,  Arlington,  Emery,  Acme, 
and  Mayflower,  the  11th  of  March,  under  glass.  Those  remaining 
in  the  seed-bed  after  thinning  were  afterwards  set  in  the  field,  and 
did  better  than  those  transplanted  in  the  hot-bed.  The  Boston 
Market  blighted  least  and  the  Acme  most.  The  Emery  was  fine, 
but  small,  owing  to  the  dry  season.  The  Mayflower  was  planted 
in  his  garden,  in  order  to  give  it  greater  care,  and  blighted  even 
worse  than  the  Acme.  The  Boston  Market  brought  the  most 
money. 

Mr.  Wilder  thought  the  blight  was  due  to  atmospheric  causes. 

Mr.  Philbrick  was  asked  if  he  had  ever  tried  training  tomatoes 
on  trellises,  and  replied  that  he  had,  and  thought  they  would  not  do 
so  well  as  on  the  ground.  They  get  more  warmth  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  than  on  trellises.  Mulching  is  useful  in  a  dry 
season,  and  keeps  the  fruit  clean.  It  is  not  practised  on  a  large 
scale,  and  not  so  much  as  formerly. 

The  President  announced  that  the  subject  for  the  next  Saturday 
would  be:  "  How  can  Melons  best  be  grown?  Is  planting  in 
drills  a  better  way  than  in  hills  ?  Is  the  use  of  potash  as  a  ma- 
nure productive  of  higher  flavored  fruit?  What  are  the  failings 
in  our  vegetables,  and  in  what  direction  is  improvement  required?  " 
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BUSINESS   MEETING. 

Saturday,  December  30,  1882. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  11  o'clock, 
the  President,  Hon.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  in  the  chair. 

Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  from  the  Committee  appointed  May 
6,  to  prepare  a  memorial  of  Charles  Darwin,  presented  the  fol- 
lowing, drawn  up  by  Professor  Asa  Gray,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee : 

The  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  desires  to  place  upon 
its  records  some  expression  of  the  great  loss  which  horticulturists, 
in  common  with  the  whole  scientific  world,  have  sustained  in  the 
death  of  the  most  eminent  Naturalist  of  the  age  —  perhaps  of 
any  age  —  a  Naturalist  in  the  broadest  as  well  as  the  Jiighest 
sense  of  the  term,  the  prince  of  biological  investigators,  of 
unrivalled  sagacity  in  research  and  candor  in  exposition,  of 
unexampled  felicity  in  detecting  the  hidden  meaning  of  things 
which  had  escaped  inquiry  by  their  very  commonness,  and  in  dis- 
cerning the  great  importance  of  causes  and  interactions  which  had 
been  disregarded  on  account  of  their  supposed  insignificance,  thus 
exemplifying  the  true  characteristics  of  genius. 

Although  the  name  of  Darwin  is  most  famous  for  his  celebrated 
exposition  of  the  mode  and  order  in  which  plants  and  animals 
have  fulfilled  the  command  to  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth, 
yet  horticulturists  will  remember  that  some  of  his  character- 
istic investigations  and  fruitful  discoveries  relate  to  the  objects 
of  their  predilection  and  to  the  processes  in  which  the}'  are  en- 
gaged. The  interesting  and  important  results  thus  obtained  surely 
make  it  fitting  that  the  Horticultural  Society  should  pay  a  grateful 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Charles  Darwin. 

Asa  Gray,  ) 

Marshall  P.  Wilder,    >  Committee. 
Charles  S.  Sargent,      j 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Wilder,  also,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  appointed 
December  9,  to  prepare  a  memorial  of  Henry  Winthrop  Sargent, 
an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Society,  reported  the  following : 

Resolved,  That  in  the  decease  of  Mr.  Henry  Winthrop  Sargent, 
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be  introduced  by  advertising  and  presenting  specimens,  as  he  did 
in  introducing  the  Hubbard  squash. 

We  want  to  adapt  our  soils  to  our  vegetables  and  our  vege- 
tables to  our  soils.  Reclaimed  meadows  are  apt  to  produce 
spongy  vegetables,  unless  a  silicious  soil  is  added.  In  Goshen, 
Orange  county,  N.  Y.,  a  reclaimed  meadow  of  five  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  was  planted  to  onions,  and,  with  the  addition  of  gravel 
containing  silica,  produced  capital  crops.  Mr.  Rawson's  land  gets 
enough  manure  without  chemical  fertilizers,  but  the  speaker  had 
succeeded  well  with  them.  He  grew  twenty  acres  of  onions  with 
chemical  fertilizers,  and  cabbages  with  guano  and  phosphates. 
Each  man  must  find  out  for  himself  what  his  ground  needs.  Our 
old  pastures  are  especially  deficient  in  phosphoric  acid. 

Mr.  Wilder  said  that  dropping  chemical  fertilizers  would  be 
poverty  and  death.  There  were  between  two  and  three  million 
dollars'  worth  sold  in  Massachusetts  last  year.  You  can  tell 
about  how  much  corn  a  given  quantity  of  fertilizer  will  produce, 
and  we  have  got  to  come  to  the  use  of  them. 

Mr.  Wetherell  thought  that  Mr.  Gregory  was  correct  with  regard 
to  one  point,  the  too  early  picking  of  melons.  We  want  to  move 
in  the  direction  of  maturing  for  market.  Melons  should  be  grown 
to  perfection,  and  allowed  to  reach  maturity. 

Mr.  Philbrick  said  that  melons  perfectly  ripened  on  the  vines 
are  undoubtedly  better  than  if  picked  earlier,  but  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  market  them,  without  their  melting  away.  Cultivators 
near  a  market  have  a  great  advantage  in  the  ability  to  place  melons 
before  consumers  in  the  best  condition. 

Mr.  Gregory  said  that  he  had  been  trying  to  get  some  one  to 
join  with  him  to  collect  facts  in  regard  to  large  and  interesting 
trees  in  New  England,  and  secure  photographs  of  them.  He 
alluded  to  the  many  fine  elms  in  New  England,  and  said  that  not 
one  is  to  be  found  in  California.  The  finest  one  he  had  seen  is  at 
Weathersfield,  Conn. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wetherell,  Mr.  Gregory  was  added  to  the 
Committee  on  Old  and  Interesting  Trees. 

William  C.  Strong  exhibited  a  fasciated  branch  of  the  Baroness 
Rothschild  rose,  so  broad,  flat,  and  prickly  as  to  be  mistaken  for 
a  branch  of  a  cactus. 

The  President  announced  that  next  Saturday  the  subject  would 
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be,  "  What  is  the  best  method  of  repelling  or  destroying  the  In- 
sect Enemies  of  fruit  and  fruit  trees,  especially  the  Codling 
Moth  ?  Is  trapping  a  proved  success  ?  What  are  the  results  of 
experiments  with  Paris  green  or  any  other  poisonous  application?" 
To  be  opened  by  Jacob  W.  Manning. 
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to  be  used  should  be  well  decomposed,  aud  thoroughly  worked  in. 
The  method  of  planting  in  this  vicinity  is  in  a  bed,  about  the  10th 
of  May.  putting  about  forty  hills  under  each  sash.  Some  use  a 
piece  of  sod  to  plant  each  hill  on,  so  that  the  roots  may  not  be 
disturbed  in  transplanting.  The  plants  will  be  read}'  for  trans- 
planting about  the  tenth  of  June  ;  the}-  are  then  taken  out  of  the 
bed  and  placed  in  rows  about  six  feet  apart,  and  four  or  five  feet 
in  the  row.  They  are  set  about  six  inches  above  the  level  of  the 
land,  and  hoed  up  to,  so  that  the  water  from  the  rains  ma}'  run 
away  from  the  hills,  as  melons  do  not  require  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  and  can  be  grown  on  very  poor  land.  I  think  Watermelons 
will  grow  on  poorer  land  than  either  Cantelopes  or  Muskmelons. 

The  method  I  have  just  decribed  is  the  one  practised  in  this 
vicinity,  but  if  not  particular  about  their  coming  to  maturity  early, 
they  may  be  planted  in  the  field  ;  but  it  is  about  as  much  work  to 
keep  off  the  bugs  when  they  are  small  as  it  is  to  transplant  them, 
as  the  bugs  rarely  trouble  them  in  the  bed. 

The  laud  in  New  Jersey  and  on  Long  Island  is  better  adapted  to 
melon  culture  than  our  land  here  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  season 
is  about  two  weeks  earlier,  so  that  they  get  them  into  our  market 
before  we  can ;  and  melons  are  not  a  very  sure  crop  with  us,  and 
therefore  are  not  very  extensively  grown  here. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "  Is  planting  in  drills  a  better  way 
than  in  hills  ?"  I  should  say  that  it  is  the  best  way  to  plant  in  hills, 
because  that,  by  putting  the  hills  at  a  uniform  distance,  and  culti- 
vating both  ways,  they  can  be  more  easily  cultivated ;  and  for 
transplanting  it  is  better  to  have  them  in  hills. 

The  failings  in  our  vegetables,  when  there  are  any,  are  due  to 
many  different  causes.  I  do  not  think,  as  a  general  thing,  they 
have  many  failings,  nor  do  I  think  that  our  vegetables  today  are 
poorer  than  they  were  in  years  gone  by  ;  but  our  idea  of  perfection 
is  far  in  advance  of  the  past,  therefore  it  requires  more  experience 
to  grow  them  than  formerly,  and  they  are  raised  in  much  larger 
quantities.  But  you  may  ask,  How  can  this  experience  be  obtained  ? 
and  the  only  answer  I  can  give  is,  that  it  must  be  obtained  by 
practice.  Then  I  will  say,  in  answer  to  the  last  two  questions, 
that,  by  a  better  knowledge  of  growing  vegetables,  the  failings 
may  be  partially  overcome,  and  a  decided  improvement  may  be 
obtained. 
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Discussion. 

In  reply  to  inquiries,  Mr.  Rawson  said  that  he  uses  the  same 
fertilizer  for  eveiything —  good  stable  manure,  well  decomposed. 
He  had  tried  other  fertilizers  with  the  manure,  but  used  just  as 
much  manure.  Melons  do  not  require  so  much  manure  as  some 
other  crops ;  they  may  be  planted  as  a  second  crop  after  early 
vegetables. 

William  C.  Strong  thought  that  a  large  percentage  of  manure  is 
lost  in  decomposing. 

Mr.  Rawson  said  that  different  crops  require  manure  in  different 
condition  ;  some  want  it  fresh,  and  some  old.  Melons  are  of  the 
latter  class  ;  he  had  never  got  good  ones  on  fresh  manure  ;  he  uses 
the  material  of  old  hot-beds  for  them.  They  do  better  on  land 
that  has  borne  one  crop,  which  has  taken  the  strength  of  the  ma- 
nure. 

Benjamin  G.  Smith  said  that  he  had  grown  one  variet}T  of  melon, 
the  Casaba,  for  ten  years.  His  experience  agreed  with  Mr.  Raw- 
son's.  He  uses  well  decomposed  barn-yard  manure  largely,  spread 
broadcast  and  also  in  the  hill,  and  no  other  kind.  He  changes  the 
location  of  his  melon  patch  as  far  as  possible.  He  sows  his  melons 
in  cucumber  boxes  (smaller  above  than  below,  and  without  bot- 
toms) ,  and  the}7  are  then  transplanted  easily. 

William  D.  Philbrick  thought  that  the  reason  why  melons  are 
not  as  much  grown  as  formerly,  and  do  not  pay  as  well,  is  the  ap- 
pearance of  lice. 

Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  said  that  the  melon  crop  is  one  that  he 
always  takes  pains  to  secure,  for  he  likes  those  of  his  own  growth 
best.  He  had  grown  them  on  the  same  land  for  ten  3rears.  It  has 
a  south  aspect.  He  prefers  old  manure,  which  he  prepares  a  month 
or  two  beforehand.  He  makes  a  compost  of  old  manure  and  soil, 
in  layers  a  foot  deep,  adding  some  guano,  and  covering  the  whole 
with  soil.  This  lies  until  it  is  in  a  fervent  heat,  when  4t  is  thrown 
over  once  or  twice,  and  spread  on  thejand,  besides  putting  it  in 
the  hills.  As  melons  root  from  ever}T  joint,  surface  manuring  is 
very  necessary.  He  plants  the  seed  in  hills  under  glass,  in  a  bed 
or  on  sods.  He  has  no  trouble  with  insects  ;  he  gets  up  in  the 
morning  before  they  do,  and  scatters  plaster  of  Paris  around.  He 
has  grown  a  great  many  kinds — nearly  all  in  cultivation.  The 
Christiana  can  be  grown  by  any  one  who  can  grow  melons  at  all. 
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The  White  Japan  is  the  earliest  and  most  delicate.  The  Casaba 
is  vigorous  and  reliable  ;  he  has  a  yellow-fleshed  variety  of  it.  The 
Bay  View  resembles  it  strongly. 

Albert  H.  Smiley,  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  said  that  he  prepares 
boxes  six  inches  deep  and  a  foot  square,  covered  with  netting,  to 
forward  his  melons  and  keep  off  insects,  and  they  work  admirably. 
The  temperature  within  them  is  between  that  of  the  open  air  and 
that  under  glass.  Not  a  hill  failed  out  of  four  acres  thus  treated, 
and  they  came  forward  early.  He  uses  spent  hops  from  the  brew- 
eries as  a  fertilizer. 

John  B.  Moore  said  that  he  grows  greenflesh  melons  mostly. 
What  Mr.  Kawson  says  about  not  allowing  the  water  to  settle 
around  the  hills  is  very  important.  A  long,  cold  storm  will  check 
melons  if  it  does  not  ruin  them.  A  neighbor  of  his  grows  melons 
very  successfully  without  starting  them  in  a  hot-bed ;  he  uses  a 
small  frame  over  each  hill,  with  a  pane  of  glass  in  a  groove,  so 
that  it  can  be  drawn  out  to  ventilate,  and  thus  the}7  receive  no 
check,  either  by  transplanting  or  from  the  weather.  He  manures 
with  barn-yard  manure.  Mr.  Rawson  uses  a  thousand  cords  on 
thirty-five  acres,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  over  twenty-eight  and  a 
half  cords  per  acre,  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  few  hun- 
dred pounds  of  fertilizer  added  to  this  would  have  any  perceptible 
effect.  Partially  decomposed  horse  manure  is  superior  to  any  other 
for  market  gardeners,  for  they  cultivate  the  same  ground  year  after 
year,  and  get  no  fertilizing  matter  from  decaying  grass,  as  when 
hoed  crops  alternate  with  grass,  but  this  is  supplied  by  the  stable 
manure.  I.  P.  Dickinson,  of  Springfield,  has  been  very  successful 
in  growing  melons,  having  shown  the  largest  watermelons  ever 
exhibited  before  this  Society,  and  taken  most  of  the  prizes  for 
several  years  past.  He  takes  sandy  ground  in  sward,  and  spreads 
manure  on  a  strip  three  or  four  feet  wide,  and  then  turns  two  fur- 
rows on  each  side  and  plants  the  melons  there,  but  does  not  plough 
the  rest.  Melons  want  a  good  deal  of  heat,  and  they  get  some 
from  the  slight  fermentation  of  the  sods  and  manure.  A  month 
or  two  later  he  ploughs  wider.  Mr.  Moore  said  that  boxes  take  a 
good  deal  of  room  for  storing,  but  he  thought  he  could  get  melons 
earliest  by  using  them.  He  uses  potash  for  melons,  in  addition  to 
barn-yard  manure,  which  he  ascertained  the  advantage  of  on  his 
soil  by  experiment,  as  every  one  must  do  for  himself,  for  no 
chemist  can  do  it  for  him. 
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Aaron  D.  Capen  said  that  when  he  was  in  the  business  of  grow- 
ing vegetables  for  market,  he  planted  squashes  and  melons  in 
drills,  sowing  the  seed  as  he  did  peas,  thereby  giving  a  supply  for 
the  bugs  and  a  sufficient  number  of  plants  for  a  crop.  The  diffi- 
culty is  to  thin  out  sufficiently.  The  plants  should  be  two  or  three 
feet  apart.  If  he  were  to  plant  forty  acres  of  squashes,  cucum- 
bers, or  melons,  he  would  put  the  whole  in  drills.  By  so  doing,  he 
can  plough  the  first  time  within  a  few  inches  of  the  plants,  and  leave 
the  ground  in  better  condition  than  it  was  possible  to  do  if  the 
plants  were  in  hills.  He  knew  the  Casaba  melon  when  a  boy. 
The  flesh  is  delicious.  He  lost  sight  of  it  until  a  few  }Tears  ago. 
Last  spring  he  planted  two  patches  on  ground  heavily  manured  in 
the  fall,  adding  home-made  guano  in  the  drills,  and  secured  the 
best  crop  he  ever  saw.  By  covering  the  later  ones  over  with 
rhubarb  leaves,  he  had  them  regularly  on  his  breakfast  table  till 
the  20th  of  November. 

Hon.  James  J.  H.  Gregory  said  that  he  had  raised  melons  for 
many  years,  planting  at  first  on  sod,  but  now  in  pots.  The  sod  is 
sometimes  so  tough  that  the  plants  appear  to  get  root-bound  and 
do  not  start  well  after  transplanting.  He  liked  the  idea  of  planting 
in  drills  ;  he  had  planted  his  corn  in  drills  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
and  thought  it  the  way  of  progress.  He  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  keeping  the  soil  light ;  he  would  rather  knock  the  vines 
about  a  little  than  not  do  it.  Most  of  the  soils  here  are  not  melon 
soils,  and  require  to  be  thrown  up  and  made  light.  Mr.  Dickin- 
son's soil,  at  Springfield,  where  he  grows  the  fine  melons  to  which 
reference  has  been  made,  is  light  and  drains  readily.  The  old-fash- 
ioned plan  for  squashes  and  melons  was  to  quarry  out  a  hill,  and 
down  in  the  cold  hole  dump  a  lot  of  manure.  The  modern  and 
better  plan  is  to  keep  the  plant  food  very  near  to  the  surface,  for 
melons  and  squashes  want  surface  heat ;  their  roots  run  near  the 
surface,  and  he  strews  guano  on  the  ground  just  ahead  of  the 
vines,  for  them  to  feed  on.  Most  melons  are  picked  before  they 
are  ripe,  when  there  is  no  taste  to  them ;  they  are  rarely  found  in 
the  market  separated  from  the  stem,  which  is  the  sign  of  ripeness 
in  melons.  Mr.  Gregory  asked,  Why  not  bring  fine  ripe  melons 
to  market?  He  thought  that  if  the  White  Japan,  Christiana,  and 
other  fine-flavored  kinds  were  offered,  they  would  sell  for  as  high 
or  a  higher  price  than  the  larger  and  coarser  varieties.     They  might 
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be  introduced  by  advertising  and  presenting  specimens,  as  he  did 
in  introducing  the  Hubbard  squash. 

"We  want  to  adapt  our  soils  to  our  vegetables  and  our  vege- 
tables to  our  soils.  Reclaimed  meadows  are  apt  to  produce 
spongy  vegetables,  unless  a  silicious  soil  is  added.  In  Goshen, 
Orange  county.  X.  Y..  a  reclaimed  meadow  of  five  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  was  planted  to  onions,  and.  with  the  addition  of  gravel 
containing  silica,  produced  capital  crops.  Mr.  Eawson's  land  gets 
enough  manure  without  chemical  fertilizers,  but  the  speaker  had 
succeeded  well  with  them.  He  grew  twenty  acres  of  onions  with 
chemical  fertilizers,  and  cabbages  with  guano  and  phosphates. 
Each  man  must  find  out  for  himself  what  his  ground  needs.  Our 
old  pastures  are  especially  deficient  in  phosphoric  acid. 

Mr.  "Wilder  said  that  dropping  chemical  fertilizers  would  be 
poverty  and  death.  There  were  between  two  and  three  million 
dollars'  worth  sold  in  Massachusetts  last  year.  You  can  tell 
about  how  much  corn  a  given  quantity  of  fertilizer  will  produce, 
and  we  have  got  to  come  to  the  use  of  them. 

Mi\  Wetherell  thought  that  Mr.  Gregorv  was  correct  with  regard 
to  one  point,  the  too  early  picking  of  melons.  We  want  to  move 
in  the  direction  of  maturing  for  market.  Melons  should  be  grown 
to  perfection,  and  allowed  to  reach  maturity. 

Mr.  Philbrick  said  that  melons  perfectly  ripened  on  the  vines 
are  undoubtedly  better  than  if  picked  earlier,  but  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  market  them,  without  their  melting  away.  Cultivators 
near  a  market  have  a  great  advantage  in  the  ability  to  place  melons 
before  consumers  in  the  best  condition. 

Mr.  Gregory  said  that  he  had  been  trying  to  get  some  one  to 
join  with  him  to  collect  facts  in  regard  to  large  and  interesting 
trees  in  New  England,  and  secure  photographs  of  them.  He 
alluded  to  the  many  fine  elms  in  New  England,  and  said  that  not 
one  is  to  be  found  in  California.  The  finest  one  he  had  seen  is  at 
Weathersfield,  Conn. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wetherell,  Mr.  Gregory  was  added  to  the 
Committee  on  Old  and  Interesting  Trees. 

William  C.  Strong  exhibited  a  fasciated  branch  of  the  Baroness 
Rothschild  rose,  so  broad,  flat,  and  prickly  as  to  be  mistaken  for 
a  branch  of  a  cactus. 

The  President  announced  that  next  Saturday  the  subject  would 
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be,  "  What  is  the  best  method  of  repelling  or  destroying  the  In- 
sect Enemies  of  fruit  and  fruit  trees,  especially  the  Codling 
Moth?  Is  trapping  a  proved  success?  What  are  the  results  of 
experiments  with  Paris  green  or  any  other  poisonous  application  ? " 
To  be  opened  by  Jacob  W.  Manning. 


REPORT 


OF    THE 


COMMITTEE  ON  PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS, 

For   the   Year   1832. 


By  WILLIAM   H.   SPOONER,   Chairman. 


Another  rear  of  successive   seasons  of  varied  leaf  and  bloom 

■ 

having  passed,  its  close  brings  your  Committee  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  varied  features  which  have  been  presented  to  us  during 
its  passage. 

We  are  not  able  to  report  so  large  an  exhibit  through  the  season 
as  in  some  former  years,  no  doubt  owiug  to  the  extremely  dry 
weather  during  the  summer  months  ;  we  shall  first  notice  the 

AZALEA  AND  ROSE  SHOW. 

March  23. 

The  exhibit  of  Azaleas  was  not  large,  but  some  exceptionally 
fine  plants  were  shown  ;  Edward  Butler,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Pauline 
Durant,  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  and  President  Francis  B.  Hayes  were 
the  contributors,  with  choice  plants,  the  last  especially  presenting 
a  group  of  new  varieties,  viz.  : 

Crystalline,  Remembrance  of  Ladv  Florence 
Kaiserin  Augusta,  Hastings, 

Louis  Lubbers,  W.  Wilson  Saunders. 
Madame  Ambrose, 

Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses   in  pots  were  shown  by  Francis  B. 
Hayes  and  W.  J.  Vass  ;  also  excellent  cut  blooms  from  W.  J. 
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Vass  and  John  B.  Moore  &  Son.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  this 
department  more  fully  represented ;  the  commercial  value  of  roses 
at  this  season  is  probably  the  strongest  reason  for  the  small  num- 
ber of  contributors. 

Greenhouse  Plants  were  exhibited  by  John  L.  Gardner  and 
Edwin  Fewkes ;  fine  Orchids  by  F.  L.  Ames ;  Hardy  Shrubs  and 
Heath  by  John  L.  Gardner  and  F.  B.  Hayes  ;  Cyclamens  in  large 
quantities  b}'  C.  B.  Gardiner,  but  not  as  large  plants  as  he  pre- 
sented several  years  ago.  Primulas,  single  and  double,  were 
represented  by  well-grown  plants ;  the  former  from  J.  L.  Gard- 
ner, and  the  latter  from  Hovey  &  Co.  ;  Cinerarias  from  John  E. 
Peabody  and  William  Patterson ;  Hyacinths,  Narcissus,  and  Jon- 
quils from  John  L.  Gardner ;  Camellias  from  Hovey  &  Co.  Of 
Cut  Flowers,  a  good  display  for  the  season  came  from  Hovey  & 
Co.  and  Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood ;  also  bouquets  from  James  O'Brien. 
From  Henry  R.  Comley  came  Seedling  Pink  No.  1  ;  color  white, 
strong  grower,  dwarf,  very  double  large  flowers,  about  two  inches 
in  diameter,  with  fringed  edges  ;  a  profuse  bloomer,  raised  in  1881. 


PELARGONIUM   EXHIBITION. 

May  15. 

These  shows  gradually  decrease  from  year  to  year,  the  only 
contributor  of  pelargoniums  on  this  occasion  being  Hovey  &  Co. 
An  excellent  display  of  Calceolarias  was  made  by  John  L.  Gard- 
ner, who  also  contributed  Tulips. 

RHODODENDRON    SHOW. 
June  10. 

The  season  was  not  propitious  for  this  exhibition,  the  severe 
frost  in  the  early  autumn  of  1881  injuring  many  plants  seriously. 
President  Francis  B.  Hayes  and  John  L.  Gardner  were  the  com- 
petitors for  the  prizes,  Mr.  Hunnewell  exhibiting  as  usual  for  the 
general  display.  The  display  of  Hard}'  Azaleas  was  the  smallest 
for  many  years. 

Tree  Paeonies  were  shown  in  good  flowers  by  Marshall  P. 
Wilder,  and  Hove}'  &  Co.     The  display  of  Cut  Flowers  was  very 
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good,  by  W.  K.  Wood,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  and  Mrs.  L.  P.  Weston ; 
Hard}'  Flowering  Shrubs  by  George  Craft,  and  Hovey  &  Co.,  and 
Native  Plants  by  E.  H.  Hitchings.  Woolson  &  Co.,  of  Passaic, 
N.  J.,  presented  another  fine  collection  of  Hardy  Herbaceous 
Plants,  being  the  second  large  exhibit  made  by  them  of  this  beau- 
tiful and  deservedly  popular  class  of  plants. 


ROSE   AND   STRAWBERRY   EXHIBITION. 

June  30. 

Progress  in  this  department  of  horticulture  is  what  we  now  have 
a  right  to  expect,  considering  the  great  improvement  made  by  the 
English  and  French  hybridizers  in  the  quality,  variet}r,  and  per- 
petual blooming  character  of  Hardy  Roses.  Their  cultivation  in 
this  country  has  increased  with  surprising  rapidity,  and  our  own 
Society  can  justly  claim  a  large  share  of  the  credit.  The  exhibition 
this  year  was  grand  in  the  qualit}7  of  the  flowers,  though  the  quan- 
tity was  not  as  large  as  that  of  last  season.  For  the  fourth  time, 
we  received  the  privilege  of  conferring  prizes  of  silver  vases,  which 
were  competed  for  with  some  of  the  finest  flowers  we  have  ever 
seen  in  the  Hall,  and  we  are  glad  to  report  an  increased  number  of 
contributors. 

Special  Prizes  for  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses. 

A  Silver  Vase,  value  $75,  for  the  best  twenty-four  roses  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  named,  was  awarded  to  William  Gray,  Jr.,  for : 


Alfred  Colomb, 
Boieldieu, 
Caroline  de  Sansal, 
Comtesse  d'Oxford, 
Due  de  Moray, 
Duchesse  de  Vallombrosa, 
Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
Louis  Van  Houtte, 
Mabel  Morrison, 
Magna  Charta, 
Marguerite  Brassac, 
Marguerite  de  St.  Amand, 


Marie  Baumann, 
Marquise  de  Castellane, 
Mme.  Clemence  Joigneaux, 
Mme.  Gabriel  Luizet, 
Mme.  L.  Paillet, 
Mme.  Victor  Verdier, 
Mons.  Boncenne, 
Mons.  E.  Y.  Teas, 
Mrs.  Baker, 
Penelope  Mayo, 
Prince  Camille  de  Rohan, 
Senateur  Vaisse. 
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A  Silver  Vase,  value  $15,  for  the  best  three  roses,  of  different 
varieties,  named,  to  Francis  B.  Hayes,  for  Baron  de  Bonstetten, 
Duchesse  de  Vallombrosa,  and  Souvenir  de  Louis  Van  Houtte. 

A  Silver  Vase,  value  $30,  for  the  best  six  roses,  of  different  va- 
rieties, named,  to  J.  S.  Richards,  for 

Charles  Lefebvre,  Mme.  Nachury, 

Francois  Michelon,  Paul  Neron, 

Marie  Baumann,  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge. 

A  Silver  Vase,  value  $40,  for  the  best  twelve  roses,  of  different 
varieties,  named,  to  William  H.  Spooner,  for 

Alfred  Colomb,  Mme.  la  Baronne  de  Rothschild, 

Baron  de  Bonstetten,  Mons.  Boncenne, 

Francois  Michelon,  Mons.  E.  Y.  Teas, 

Hippolyte  Jamain,  Perfection  de  Lyon, 

Louis  Dore,  Pierre  Notting, 

M'lle  Marguerite  Dombrain,  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley. 

A  Silver  Vase,  value  $15,  for  the  best  three  roses  of  any  one 
variety,  to  John  L.  Gardner,  for  Mme.  la  Baronne  de  Rothschild. 
A  Silver  Vase,  value  $30,  for  the  best  six  roses  of  any  one 
variety,  to  William  H.  Spooner,  for  Jean  Liabaud. 

A  Silver  Vase,  value  $40,  for  the  best  twelve  roses  of  any  one 
variety,  to  William  Gray,  Jr.,  for  Mme.  la  Baronne  de  Rothschild. 
A  Silver  Challenge  Vase,  value  $200,  for  the  best  twent}T- 
four  varieties,  three  specimens  of  each,  to  be  held  for  three  con- 
secutive years,  the  first  season  offered,  was  awarded  to  John  B. 
Moore  &  Son,  for 

Alfred  Colomb,  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand, 

Barthelemy  Joubert,  Marquise  de  Castellane, 

Bo'ieldieu,  Maurice  Bernardin, 

Charles  Lefebvre,  May  Turner, 

Emily  Laxton,  M'lle.  Marius  Cote, 

Fisher  Holmes,  Mme.  la  Baronne  de  Rothschild, 

Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  Mme.  Gabriel  Luizet, 

Hippolyte  Jamain,  Mme.  Victor  Verdier, 

John  Hopper,  Perfection  de  Lyon, 

La  Rosiere,  Queen  Eleanor, 

Mabel  Morrison,  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley, 

Magna  Charta,  Thomas  Mills. 
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Society's  Prizes. 

For  the  best  six  new  varieties  of  Hardy  Perpetual  Roses,  sent 
out  since  1877,  the  second  prize  was  awarded  to  John  B.  Moore  & 
Son. 

For  the  best  twenty-four  named  varieties,  three  of  each,  the 
first  prize  to  John  B.  Moor.e  &  Son,  for 

Alfred  Colomb,  Marechal  Vaillant, 

Barthelemy  Levet,  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand, 

Boieldieu,  Marquise  de  Castellane, 

Charles  Lefebvre,  Maurice  Bernardin, 

Dr.  Sewell,  Mme.  Marius  Cote, 

Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Mme.  Rivers, 

Duke  of  Wellington,  Mme.  Sophie  Fropot, 

Fisher  Holmes,  Monsieur  Boncenne, 

John  Hopper,  Paul  Neron, 

Jules  Margottin,  Queen  Eleanor, 

La  Rosiere,  Senateur  Vaisse, 

Mabel  Morrison,  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley. 

For  the  best  twelve  distinct  named  varieties  to  William  Gray, 
Jr.,  for 

Auguste  Neumann,  Hippolyte  Jamain, 

Camille  Bernardin,  Jules  Margottin, 

Charles  Lefebvre,  M'lle.  Bonnaire, 

Duchesse  de  Caylus,  M'lle.  Marie  Cointet, 

fitienne  Levet,  M'lle.  Marie  Verdier, 

Exposition  de  Brie,  Star  of  Waltham. 

For  the  best  six  varieties  to  William  Gray,  Jr.,  for 

Baron  de  Bonstetten,  Horace  Vernet, 

Beauty  of  Waltham,  Mme.  Gabriel  Luizet, 

fidouard  Morren,  Mons.  Boncenne. 

For  the  best  three  varieties  to  Francis  B.  Hayes. 

Moss  Roses. — For  the  best  six  and  best  three  named  varieties, 
the  prizes  were  both  awarded  to  John  B.  Moore  &  Son. 

Tea,  or  Bourbon  Roses. — The  prize  for  twelve  cut  blooms  went 
to  Edwin  Fewkes,  for  very  fine  specimens. 

The  general  display  of  all  classes,  chiefly  Hybrid  Perpetual  va- 
rieties, was  the  largest  and  finest  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  been 
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made.  J.  S.  Richards,  F.  B.  Hayes,  W.  H.  Spooner,  B.  G. 
Smith  and  James  Nugent  were  the  contributors. 

Jackson  Dawson,  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  exhibited  an  in- 
teresting collection  of  eighteen  species  of  roses  of  different  coun- 
tries. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  record  some  personal  observations 
in  regard  to  the  date  of  blooming  of  many  varieties  of  Roses,  par- 
ticularly in  the  late  summer  and  autumn  months. 

August  1,  we  noticed  the  following  varieties  in  full  bloom : 

Alice  Dureau,  John  Hopper, 

Antoine  Mouton,  La  France, 

Baronne  de  Maynard,  Louis  Dore, 

Bertha  Baron,  M'lle.  Bonnaire, 

Boieldieu,  M'lle.  Marie  Finger, 

Comtesse  de  Serenye,  Mme.  Francois  Pittet, 

Duchesse  de  Morny,  Princess  Beatrice, 

Elie  Morel,  Souvenir  d'Arthur  Sansal. 
Elizabeth  Vigneron, 

August  23  and  27,  we  noticed  most  of  the  above  varieties  in 
flower.  Our  Elizabeth  Vigneron  was  planted  in  April,  1882,  and 
is  a  remarkably  vigorous  grower  and  a  free  autumn  bloomer. 

September  27,  many  of  the  same  varieties  were  in  bloom. 

October  20,  Louis  Dore  was  veiy  fully  in  bloom ;  this  rose 
makes  a  short-jointed,  bushy  growth,  and  the  flower  stem  is  very 
short,  which  is  its  objectionable  feature.  The  following  were  also 
fully  in  bloom : 

Antoine  Mouton,  Elizabeth  Vigneron, 

Comtesse  de  Serenye  (a  very  free  Jules  Margottin, 

grower) ,  Victor  Verdier. 
Duchesse  de  Morny, 

Climbing  Bessie  Johnson,  planted  May,  1882,  was  in  full  bud. 
We  also  noticed  a  few  Alfred  Colomb,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Mme. 
la  Baronne  de  Rothschild,  and  Marie  Baumann.  Salet,  James 
Veitch,  and  Mrs.  William  Paul  (Perpetual  Mosses)  had  a  few  buds. 
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ANNUAL  EXHIBITION, 

September  19,  20,  21,  and  22. 

This  exhibition  was  not  as  extensive  as  it  has  sometimes  been, 
but  the  collections  of  plants  shown  were  exceptionally  fine.  Those 
of  Mr.  Hunnewell  were  not  as  large  specimens  as  he  has  shown  in 
former  years,  but  were  remarkably  choice  in  quality  and  variety, 
and  were  grouped  with  rare  effect.  S.  E.  Pay  son  was  a  large  con- 
tributor, with  excellent  plants,  and  Hovey  &  Co.  also  presented  a 
large  collection,  the  whole  forming  a  display  of  rare  beauty,  and  an 
opportunity  for  comparison  seldom  seen  in  our  Halls.  The  wis- 
dom of  adding  more  prizes  to  the  list  of  Greenhouse  Plants  was 
shown  in  these  grand  exhibits. 


Mr.  Hunnewell  was  first,  with 

Alocasia  metallica, 
Alocasia  Thibautiana, 
Anthu riu m  crysta llin um , 
Croton  nobilis, 
Cyanophyllum  magnificum, 
Draccena  magnified, 

S.  R.  Payson  was  second,  with 

Adiantum  cuneatum, 
Adiantum  Farleyense, 
Alocasia  metallica, 
Alocasia  Thibautiana, 
Cissus  discolor, 
Croton  variegatum, 

Hovey  &  Co.  were  third,  with 

Araucaria  Bidicillii, 
Corypha  australis, 
Dasylirion  glaucum, 
Dasylirion  longifolium, 
Dion  edule, 
Dracama  umbraculifera, 


Ficus  Parcelli, 
Maranta  pardina, 
Maranta  virginalis, 
Musa  vittata, 
PhyUotceniam  Lindeni, 
Sphcerogyne  latifolia. 

Dieffenbachia  Bausei, 
Draccena  Robinsoniana, 
Encephalartos  villosus, 
Maranta  Veitchii, 
Pandanus  Veitchii, 
Phyllotamium  Lindeni. 

Ficus  elastica, 
Kentia  Balmoreana, 
Kentia  Forsteriana, 
Pandanus  ornatus, 
Phormium  Veitchii  var., 
Seaforthia  elegans. 


For  Specimen  Flowering  Plants,  Francis  B.  Hayes  took  the 
first  prize  with  Bougalnvillea  glabra,  and  the  second  with  Allamanda 
Schottii. 
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Variegated  Leaved  Plants. — The  first  prize  was  awarded  to 
H.  H.  Hunnewell,  for 

Alocasia  macrorrhiza  fol.  var.,      Croton  Queen  Victoria, 
Aralia  monstrosa,  Dieffenbachia  Bausei, 

Croton  Disraeli,  Maranta  roseo-picta. 

The  second  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  for 

Alocasia  variegata,  Campylobotrys  Ghiesbreghtii, 

Ananassa  variegata,  Dieffenbachia  Bausei, 

Caladium  argyrites,  Eurya  latifolia  var. 

Caladiums. — Hovey  &  Co.  were  first,   with  the  following  six 
varieties : 

Alfred  Bleu,  Meyerbeer, 

Chantini,  Rossini, 

Herold,  Triomphe  d'  l'Exposition. 

Ferns. — Hovey  &  Co.  were  awarded  the  prize  for  the  following 
as  the  best  six  : 

AspleniumMariesii,  Nephrolepis  davalloides  fur- 
Athyrium  Goringianum  cans, 

pictum,  Nephrolepis  tuber osa, 

Dicksonia  antarctica,  Platycerium  alcicorne  majus. 

Adiantums. — Hovey  &  Co.  took  the  prize  for  the  best  six,  with 

A.  amabilis,  A.  decorum, 

A.  concinnum  latum,  A.  Farleyense, 

A.  cuneatum,  A.  gracillimum. 

Tree  Ferns. — The  first  prize  was  given  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  for 
Alsophila  australis. 

Dracaenas. — H.  H.  Hunnewell  was  awarded  the  first  prize,  for 

D.  amabilis,  D.  Mrs.  Hunnewell, 

D.  Baptistii,  D.  Shepherdii, 

D.  Mooreana,  D,  Youngi. 

S.  R.  Pay  son  took  the  second,  with 

D.  amabilis,  D.  Hendersonii, 

D.  Baptistii,  D.  Mooreana, 

D.  filifera,  D.  Youngi. 
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Palm,  single  specimen. — S.  R.  Pa3^son  was  first  with  CocosBon- 
netti,  and  Hovey  &  Co.  second,  with  Pritchardia  Paciftca. 
Agaves. — Hovey  &  Co.  were  first,  with 

A.  applanata,  A.  hystrix, 

A.  jilifera,  A.  Nissonii, 

A.  Gilbeyi,  A.  Victoria  Regina. 

Other  Succulents,  Hovey  &  Co.,  for 

Aloe  Arbor  ea  var.,  Echeveria  undulata, 
Aloe  Hoveyii,  Euphorbia  polygona, 

Aspera  spiralis,  Gasteria  sulcata, 

Dyckia  remotiflora,  Haivorthia  attenuata, 

Echeveria  agavoides,  Haworthia  coarctata, 

Echeveria  Hoveyi,  Rhipsalis  pentaptera. 

Gladioli  were  shown  only  by  George  Craft,  and  were  not  as 
good  as  he  has  shown  in  former  years. 

Dahlias  were  not  exhibited  in  large  numbers ;  the  contributors 
were  John  L.  Gardner,  Francis  B.  Hayes,  James  Nugent,  and  Ed- 
win Fewkes.  In  single  varieties  the  prize  was  awarded  to  E. 
Sheppard. 

Cut  Flowers  were  remarkably  fine,  which  was  unexpected,  the 
drought  having  seriously  impaired  the  beauty  of  most  out-door 
flowers.  Hovey  &  Co.,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  and  James  Nugent  were 
the  contributors. 

S.  R.  Payson  exhibited  the  beautiful  new  plant,  Asparagus 
plumosus  nanus,  in  bloom ;  its  remarkably  delicate  foliage  and 
attractive  white  flowers  will  make  it  a  very  desirable  plant  for 
decorative  purposes.  From  Joseph  Tailby  came  also  a  small 
plant  of  the  above.  H.  H.  Hunnewell  presented  a  fine  plant  ,of 
the  same  species ;  also  a  plant  of  A.  tenuissimus,  a  later  introduc- 
tion than  the  above,  and  which  may  prove  more  desirable  for  com- 
mercial and  decorative  use. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM   SHOW. 

November  9  and  10. 

Without  doubt  this  exhibition  eclipsed  any  of  the  kind  ever 
made  by  the  Society.  The  Upper  Hall,  in  which  it  was  held,  was 
brilliant  with  the  lovely  flowers,  the  general  effect  being  greatly 
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enhanced  by  the  plan  of  arrangement,  which  was  that  of  massing 
the  plants  in  front  of  the  windows  and  mirrors,  on  platforms  ris- 
ing terrace-like,  giving  full  display  to  the  blaze  of  bloom,  in  which 
the  fringed  blossoms  of  the  Japanese  varieties  contrasted  prettily 
with  the  more  compact  Chinese,  or  Large  Flowered  sorts.  E.  W. 
Wood,  and  H.  P.  Walcott  were  the  contributors  in  the  larger 
classes,  with  beautiful  plants,  well  grown,  and  in  the  finest  con- 
dition of  bloom,  all  of  superior  merit.  John  L.  Gardner  also 
contributed  very  fine  plants,  and  a  few  good  varieties  came  from 
George  Higginson.  Norton  Brothers  and  Marshall  P.  Wilder  each 
presented  large  collections  in  smaller  sized  plants.  The  display 
of  cut  blooms  was  also  very  effective,  with  a  larger  number  of 
contributors  than  ever  before. 

Dr.  H.  P.  Walcott  was  first,  with  six  large  flowered  varieties, 
as  follows : 

Boule  de  Neige,  Mr.  Brunlees, 

Felicit}',  Orange  A.  Salter, 

Fleur  de  Lilas,  Prince  Alfred. 

Dr.  Walcott  was  first  with  six  Japanese  varieties : 

Fanny  Boucharlet,  La  Charmeuse, 

Grandiflora,  M.  Delaux, 

Juvena,  Parasol. 

Also  with  four  Pompones  : 

Mr.  Astie,  Salomon. 

Rosinante,  Zobeide, 

Dr.  Walcott  was  first  and  second  in  the  display  of  Specimen 
Plants,  Large  Flowered,  with  Souvenir  de  Mercedes  and  Peine 
Blanche. 

E.  W.  Wood  was  first  in  Specimen  Plants,  Japanese,  with 
Golden  Dragon.  John  L.  Gardner  was  second,  with  Mme. 
Bertier. 

Dr.  Walcott  was  first  in  Specimen  Plants,  Pompone,  with 
Golden  M'lle.  Marthe.  E.  W.  Wood  was  second,  with  La 
Fiancee,  and  also  first  with  a  beautiful  group  of  fine  plants,  viz : 

Boule  de  Neige,  Cossack, 

Bouquet  Fait,  Dr.  Sharpe, 

Christine,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey, 

Citronella,  Golden  Circle, 
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Golden  Dragon,  Mrs.  George  Rundle, 

Golden  Queen,  Prince  of  Wales, 

Guernsey  Nugget,  Prince  Victor, 

Madame  Domage,  Semiramis, 

Mazeppa,  Solfaterre, 

M'lle.  de  Moulise,  Temple  of  Solomon, 

Mongolfier,  White  Eve. 
Montariol, 

Dr.  Walcott  was  first  with  twelve  cut  blooms,  Large  Flowered, 
and  E.  W.  Wood  first  for  six  cut  blooms,  Large  Flowered  ;  also  for 
twelve  sprays,  Pompones : 

Amphilia,  Mazeppa, 

Durnflet,  Model  of  Perfection, 

Gen.  Canrobert,  Mongolfier, 

Julie  Lagravere,  Peri, 

La  Fiancee,  Semiramis, 

Madame  Domage,  Solfaterre. 

E.  W.  Wood  was  also  first  for  six  Japanese,  with 

Bouquet  Fait,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey, 

Cossack,  Golden  Dragon, 

Daimio,  Magnum  Bonum. 

Dr.  Walcott  exhibited  in  his  collection  two  seedlings,  which  he 
has  named  President  Wilder  and  President  Parkman.  In  our 
report  of  last  year  we  referred  to  the  success  attained  by  Dr.  Wal- 
cott in  the  growth  of  seedling  chrysanthemums,  and  the  strong 
probability  of  still  more  noticeable  results  in  another  year,  which 
anticipation  has  been  entirely  fulfilled.  Dr.  Walcott  has  furnished 
a  brief  description  of  his  experiments : 

"  Four  years  ago,  I  prepared  a  small  house,  heated  by  a  flue, 
for  the  purpose  of  ripening  seed ;  by  keeping  the  air  quite  dry, 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  flowers  with  long,  ligulate  corollas,  by  cut- 
ting off  the  corolla  down  to  the  level  of  the  stigma,  I  secured  a 
small  number  of  seeds.  The  next  year  I  hybridized,  and  the 
next  also,  and  think  that  upon  the  whole  I  have  gained  by  it. 
President  Parkman  resembles  Purple  King,  but  is  much  larger, 
at  least  three  weeks  earlier,  and  thus  far  less  subject  to  mildew. 
President  Wilder  has  a  slight  resemblance  to  the  old  variety 
Lucien  Barthere,  but  a  cursory  examination  will  show  the  differ- 
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ence ;  the  backs  of  the  rosy-red  petals  of  President  Wilder  are 
bright  yellow,  the  centre  is  more  distinct  and  raised  than  in  Lucien 
Barthere,  and,  lastly,  while  the  petals  of  the  latter  are  quilled 
quite  to  the  tips,  those  of  President  Wilder  are  quite  flat.  The 
flower  measures  three  inches  across.  President  Parkman  is  three 
inches  and  three-quarters  across,  quite  full,  and  shows  no  centre ; 
in  color,  a  very  deep  violet  or  purple." 

In  Dr.  Walcott's  collection  there  was  also  a  new  Pompone  Chrys- 
anthemum, Fanny,  very  dark  ;  somewhat  similar  to  Bob,  but  much 
better. 

H.  H.  Hunnewell  presented  fine  Orchids,  and  several  very  pretty 
varieties  of  Capsicum. 


MISCELLANEOUS   EXHIBITIONS. 

February  18,  E.  M.  Wood  presented  a  bunch  of  the  finest 
blooms  of  the  Marechal  Niel  rose  that  we  have  ever  seen.  April 
15,  from  the  same  contributor  came  two  plants  of  Lilium  longi- 
florum  floribunda,  with  seven  or  eight  flowers  to  each.  Also, 
from  John  L.  Gardner,  two  plants  of  Miles's  Hybrid  Spiral  Mig- 
nonette, with  very  large  spikes  of  flowers  ;  this  variety  is  an  abun- 
dant bloomer,  and  of  delicate  fragrance ;  the  two  plants  were 
remarkably  well  grown. 

February  25,  we  had  from  B.  G.  Smith,  Seedling  Carnation 
Wilkie  Collins ;  large  full  flower,  color  deep  crimson  suffused 
with  cardinal,  with  no  indications  of  bursting ;  a  free  bloomer  and 
strong  grower. 

April  15,  Sewall  Fisher  presented  a  collection  of  Seedling 
Carnations,  viz.  :  Cardinal,  originated  in  1878  ;  color  deep  car- 
dinal red  shading  to  maroon  at  the^  outer  edges  of  the  petals, 
very  rich  color  and  finely  perfumed  ;  very  free  flower  with  some 
tendency  to  burst  in  the  bud.  Fascination,  originated  in  1877 ; 
large  round  flower,  color  pure  white  delicately  blotched  with  rosy 
purple ;  very  vigorous,  and  does  not  appear  to  burst.  Chief, 
originated  in  1878  ;  very  large  pure  white  flower,  delicately  scented. 
Early  White,  a  good  sized  flower ;  color  pure  white ;  a  profuse 
bloomer  in  full  clusters.     Prince  Waldeck,  originated  in  1881. 

April  29,  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  exhibited  specimens  of 
Seedling  Azaleas,  one  year  old,  from  hybridized  seed ;  some  of 
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them  one  foot  high,  with  branches.  Colonel  Wilder  says  he  ex- 
pects to  have  them  in  bloom  in  two  years  from  the  seed.  Also 
from  the  same,  June  3,  Seedling  Azalea  Mrs.  Julia  Wilder  ;  flower 
large,  double,  imbricated,  and  of  the  most  perfect  form ;  color 
a  delicate  light  rose  or  pink ;  plant  vigorous,  foliage  strong ;  a 
late  variety. 

May  6,  from  John  C.  Hovey,  Narcissus  bicolor  and  the  varie- 
ties Emperor  and  Empress.  The  two  latter  are  much  finer  than 
the  type. 

President  Francis  B.  Hayes  has  exhibited  some  very  fine  Ericas, 
viz.  :  Erica  tricolor  exquisita,  E.  ventricosa  magnifica,  and  E. 
tricolor  Lindleyana.  Also,  Azalea  Roi  des  Roses  ;  color  deep  rose, 
edges  of  petals  marked  white,  base  of  upper  divisions  deep  purple 
•  crimson.  July  29,  Mr.  Hayes  displayed  the  best  collection  of 
Stocks  that  have  been  seen  for  several  years. 

July  8th,  H.  H.  Hunnewell  presented  specimens  of  Lilium  Wil- 
soni,  with  large  orange  red  flowers  dotted  with  dark  brown  spots. 
The  same  day  came  from  E.  Sheppard,  Lilium  Dalmaticum,  and 
L.  Pomponium,  orange  red. 

July  8  and  22,  Jackson  Dawson,  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  ex- 
hibited a  large  collection  of  rare  or  desirable  shrubs,  as  follows : 

Amorpha  canescens, 
Calluna  vulgaris,  N.  E.  var., 
"  "         var.  carnea, 


Ceanothus  Americanus, 

Clematis  Pitcheri, 
"        vitalba, 

Cornus  sericea, 

Cytisus  nigricans, 

Diervilla  sessilifolia, 

Erica  tetralix, 

Erica  vagans, 

Hydrangea  radiata, 

Hypericum  calycinum, 
4 1         elegans, 
"         Kalmianum, 
44         multijlorum, 
81         officinale, 
44        patulum, 

Lespedeza  bicolor, 


Ligustrum  coriaceum, 
4 4         Japonicum, 
Lonicera  Morrowii, 

44  "         var.  9 

Potentilla  fruticosa, 
Psoralea  stipulosa, 
Ribes  saxatile,  var.  inerme, 
Robinia  hispida, 
Rosa  setigera, 
Rubus  odoratus, 
Spiroza  ariaifolia, 

4 '      Billardieri, 

4 1      callosa, 

"  "         var.  alba, 

44      carpinifolia, 

4  4      Douglasii, 
eximia. 


a 


tf 


rosea, 
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Spiraea  saUcifolia,  var.  bella,  Spircea  sorbifolia, 
"             "          var.      Lin-  "      vacciniifolia, 

nceana,  Sambucus  ebulis, 

"      salicifolia,v&r.  Nobleana,  Vaccinium  corymbosum, 
u             "          var.  rosea,  "  Pennsylvanicum, 

u  u         var.      semper-  "         vacillans. 

jlorens, 

July  15,  from  J.  C.  Hovey  came  Opuntia  Rqfinesquiana  robusta: 
"  This  is  a  new  and  much  improved  seedling  variety  of  our  native 
Western  Cactus.  The  plant  forms  a  prostrate,  spreading  mass 
of  flat,  thick,  dark  green  joints,  with  a  very  few  spines.  The 
flowers,  which  are  produced  in  great  numbers  about  the  middle  of 
July,  are  golden  yellow  with  a  red  centre,  and  measure  from  four 
to  five  inches  in  diameter ;  it  has  proved  perfectly  hardy  in  all 
situations  in  this  locality." 

July  29,  John  B.  Moore  &  Son  made  a  fine  exhibit  of  Perennial 
Phloxes,  of  which  the  following  were  the  best  six  : 

Baronne  Hely  V.  Oisse,  Henry  Linde, 

Citoyen  de  Capreva,  Richard  Wallace, 

Czarina,  Mme.  Froment. 

August  5,  from  R.  T.  Jackson,  came  twenty-eight  species  and 
varieties  "of  hard}'  native  Ferns,  all  cut  from  plants  under  cultiva- 
tion, most  of  which  plants  were  collected  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston. 
August  12,  from  J.  W.  Clark,  a  Seedling  Gladiolus ;  large,  full 
spike  of  flowers ;  color  of  the  three  upper  divisions  light  rose 
flaked  purple,  with  a  light  stripe  through  the  centre  of  each  petal ; 
lower  divisions  almost  white,  tipped  and  flaked  with  purple  and 
shaded  with  lemon  color. 

August  12,  E.  H.  Hitchings  contributed 
Aletris  farinosa,  Habenaria  ciliaris  (Yellow 

Asclepias  tuberosa,  Fringed  Orchis) , 

Calopogon  pulchellus,  Lilium  superbum. 

Cassia  Chamoecrista,  Poly  gala  poly  gama, 

Hypericum  corymbosum,  Verbascum  Blattaria, 

Habenaria  blephariglottis  Woodwardia  angustifolia. 

(White  Fringed  Orchis) , 

September  2,  from  John  C.  Hovey,  a  group  of  Amaryllis  Hallii, 
which  he  considers  perfectly  hardy,  as  he  has  had  it  planted  in 
the  open  ground  seven  or  eight  years.     The  flower  is  very  much 
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in  the  way  of  A.  Belladonna,  or  rather  A.  Belladonna  pallida, 
though  differing  somewhat  from  both  these  varieties — much  lighter 
pink  than  the  first,  and  varying  from  the  latter  in  having  a  bluish 
vein  running  through  the  centre  of  each  petal,  which  is  more 
lanceolate  in  form  than  either  of  these  kinds ;  the  color  is  a  soft 
rose  or  light  pink,  with  six  or  seven  flowers  on  each  stem.  Mr. 
Hovey  stated  that  this  handsome  Amaryllis  was  given  him  by 
Mr.  I.  D.  Hall,  of  New  Bedford,  who  was  unacquainted  with  its 
name,  but  said  it  was  given  him  by  the  captain  of  a  vessel  from 
East  India.  Dried  flowers,  with  a  description,  were  sent  to  Kew 
several  years  ago  by  Mr.  Hovey,  but  without  response  ;  he  there- 
fore named  the  plant  Amaryllis  JEIallii  in  honor  of  Mr.  Hall,  since 
deceased. 

September  2,  we  had  also  from  W.  H.  Spooner,  Seedling  Gladi- 
olus, No.  101,  from  Diamond  crossed  with  Marie  Stuart  and 
Richard  Coeur  de  Leon,  in  color  somewhat  like  Diamond,  but 
each  petal  more  distinctly  blotched  with  purple. 

At  the  Annual  Exhibition,  William  C.  Strong  presented  speci- 
men foliage  of  the  beautiful  Acer  platanoides  purpurea. 

Samuel  Smith,  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  exhibited  a  very  fine  collection 
of  Single  Dahlias  ;  Henry  Ross,  some  remarkably  large  flowers  of 
Calendula  Meteor;  Mrs.  C.  N.  S.  Horner,  a  large  and  choice  se- 
lection of  native  flowers;  and  E.  H.  Hitchings,  a  rare  collection 
of  ten  species  of  Solidago. 

September  30,  E.  Sheppard  exhibited  a  Single  Dahlia,  White 
Queen. 

October  7,  William  A.  Bock  presented  a  good  collection  of 
seedling  Pelargoniums,  viz. : 

Double  varieties : 

Gen.  Hancock,  The  Gem  (bronze  leaves), 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Bock,  Tricolor. 

Single  varieties : 

A.  Lincoln,  Cambridge  Beauty, 

William  A.  Bock,  H.  W.  'Longfellow. 

On  the  same  day  came  from  Macy  Randall  several  very  pretty 
dwarf  or  bedding  Dahlias,  viz.  : 

Gem,  spotted,  Rising  Sun,  magenta  or  garnet, 

Princess  Mathilde,  white,        Sambo,  nearly  black. 
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November  18,  George  Cartwright  presented  a  blooin  of  the 
new  Tea  Eose,  £)toile  de  Lyon,  very  large  and  superb  in  form, 
vigorous  in  growth  ;  color,  fine  lemon  yellow. 

Charles  J.  Power  has  at  different  times  exhibited  plants  grown 
in  the  Dnmesnil  Fertilizing  Moss,  in  fine  condition  of  growth. 
The  first  collection,  shown  June  21,  contained  a  carnation,  helio- 
trope, lantana,  verbena,  and  hibiscus,  put  into  the  moss  April  4  ; 
a  coleus,  May  8  ;  and  a  fuchsia,  May  20.  June  30,  he  presented 
another  collection  of  fifteen  plants ;  among  them  one  of  Canter- 
bury bells,  taken  from  the  open  ground,  the  roots  washed  out 
clean,  and  potted  in  moss  June  19,  and  apparently  doing  well. 
Again,  on  July  8,  he  showed  a  strawberry  plant,  larkspur,  and 
chrj'santhemum,  lifted  from  the  open  ground,  the  roots  washed 
clean  and  put  into  moss  July  6,  with  no  indication  of  wilting. 
August  19,  he  exhibited  the  same  collection  shown  June  21,  in  a 
most  vigorous  condition  of  growth.  At  the  Annual  Exhibition, 
another  large  lot  of  plants  in  excellent  condition  was  shown. 
While  we  cannot  recommend  this  sj^stem  of  culture  for  general 
use,  we  think  it  has  merits  for  window  gardening  purposes,  from 
its  lightness,  cleanliness,  and  freedom  from  worms,  and  greater 
ability  to  sustain  life  during  lack  of  moisture  from  neglect. 

The  amount  of  money  prizes  and  gratuities  awarded  is  $1,392, 
out  of  the  appropriation  of  $1,500. 

Prizes  have  been   awarded  from   the  Hunnewell  fund   to  the 
amount  of  $44.00. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Wm.  H.  Spooner, 

Jos.   H.  Woodford 

j 

Chas.  W.  Ross, 
James  Cartwright, 
Patrick  Norton, 
David  Allan, 


y  Committee. 


PRIZES  AND   GRATUITIES   AWARDED   FOR   PLANTS 

AND   FLOWERS. 


January  7. 
Gratuity  : — 

Francis  B.  Haves,  Display  of  Flowers, $2  00 

January  21. 

Gratuity:  — 

Francis  B.  Hayes,  Display  of  Flowers, 1  00 

January  28. 
Gratuities : — 

Francis  B.  Hayes,  Display  of  Flowers, 1  00 

W.  D.  Forbes,  Poi?isettia  pulcherrima, 1  00 

February  4. 

Gratuities : — 

John  E.  Peabody,  Collection  of  Plants, 10  CO 

Francis  B.  Hayes,  Display  of  Flowers,      .         .         .         .         .         .  1  00 

"        "         "       Rhododendron   Veitchii, 2  00 

Mrs.  A.  D.  "Wood,  Freesia  refract  a, 1  00 

February  11. 

Gratuity  : — 

Francis  B.  Hayes,  Display  of  Flowers, 2  00 

February  18. 
Gratuities : — 

Francis  B.  Hayes,  Display  of  Flowers,      .         .         .         .         .         .         1  00 

Hovey  &  Co.,  "  "  Camellias, 1  00 

February  25. 
Gratuities : — 

Francis  B.  Hayes,  Display  of  Flowers, 1  00 

"        "         "       Two  Ericas. 2  00 

Hovey  &  Co..  Display  of  Camellias, 1  00 

March  4. 

Gratuities : — 

John  L.  Gardner,  Standard  Rose,  in  pot, 2  00 

Henderson  Inches,  Hyacinths,  .......  1  00 

Hovey  &  Co.,  Camellias,  2  00 

W.  C.  Strong  &  Co.,  Roses, 100 
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Francis  B.  Hayes,  Display  of  Flowers,      . 
Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood,        "        " 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  " 

March  11. 

Gratuities : — 
John  E.  Peabody,  Collection  of  Plants, 
John  L.  Gardner,  Hyacinths, 
Hovey  &  Co.,  Camellias,    . 
John  B.  Moore  &  Son,  Roses,    . 
Francis  B.  Hayes,  Display  of  Flowers, 

March  18. 
Gratuity : — 
Hovey  &  Co.,  Display  of  Flowers,     . 


$2  00 
2  00 
1  00 


6  00 
3  CO 
2  00 

1  00 

2  00 


1  00 


AZALEA  AND   ROSE   SHOW. 

March  23. 

Indian  Azaleas. — Six  named  varieties,  in  pots,  Edward  Butler, 

gardener  to  Mrs.  Pauline  Durant, $12  00 

Two  named  varieties,  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 8  00 

Specimen  plant,  Edward  Butler,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Pauline  Durant,  5  00 
Four  named  varieties,  in  not  exceeding  ten-inch  pots,  Marshall  P. 

Wilder, 8  00 

Single  plant,  in  not  exceeding  a  six-inch  pot,  John  L.  Gardner,     .  4  00 

Second,  Francis  B.  Hayes,           . 3  00 

Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses. — Six  plants,  in  not  exceeding  ten-inch 

pots,  Francis  B.  Hayes, *  .  10  00 

Three  plants,  in  not  over  eight-inch  pots,  William  J.  Vass,    .         .  6  00 

Single  plant,  the  second  prize  to  William  J.  Vass,          .         .         .  3  00 
Twelve  cut  blooms,  not  less  than  six  distinct  named  varieties,  Wm. 

J.  Vass, .        .  6  00 

Second,  John  B.  Moore  &  Son, 4  00 

Single  bloom,  John  B.  Moore  &  Son, 1  00 

Tender   Roses. — Display,  in  dish,  basket,  or  vase,  not  including 

Marechal  Mel,  William  J.  Vass, 5  00 

Greenhouse  Plants. — Specimen   in  bloom,  other  than  Azalea  or 

Orchid,  John  L.  Gardner, 5  00 

Second,  Edwin  Fewkes, 4  00 

Orchids. — Three  plants  in  bloom,  F.  L.  Ames,         .        •  i\  .        .  10  00 

Second,  F.  L.  Ames, 6  00 

Single  plant  in  bloom,  F.  L.  Ames, 3  00 

Second,  Hovey  &  Co., 2  00 

Hardy  Flowering  Shrubs,  Forced. — Three,  in  pots,  of  three  dis- 
tinct varieties,  John  L.  Gardner, 4  00 
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Cyclamens. — Six  plants,  in  not  over  eight-inch  pots,  in  bloom,  C.  B. 
Gardiner,  .......... 

Three  plants  in  bloom,  C.  B.  Gardiner, 

Second,  C.  B.  Gardiner, 

Single  plant,  in  bloom,  C.  B.  Gardiner,  .         .  , 

Heath. — Single  plant,  in  bloom,  John  L.  Gardner, 

Second,  Francis  B.  Hayes, 

Primulas. — Three  plants,  single  flowered,  in  bloom,  John  L.  Gard- 
ner,   

Three  plants,  double  flowered,  in  bloom,  Hovey  &  Co., 
Cinerarias. — Four  varieties,  in  not  over  nine-inch  pots,  in  bloom, 

John  E.  Peabody, 

Second,  John  E.  Peabody, 

Single  plant,  in  bloom,  William  Patterson, 

Second,  John  E.  Peabody, 

Hyacinths. — Twelve  bulbs,  in  pots,  not  less  than  six  varieties,  in 

bloom,  John  L.  Gardner, 

Six  bulbs,  in  pots,  three  varieties,  in  bloom,  John  L.  Gardner, 
Single  bulb,  in  pot,  in  bloom,  John  L.  Gardner,     .... 
Narcissus. — Four  six-inch  pots,  two  bulbs  in  each,  in  bloom,  John 

L.  Gardner, 

Jonquils. — Four  six-inch  pots,  six  bulbs  in  each,  in  bloom,  John  L. 

Gardner, 

Amaryllis. — Three  plants,  the  second  prize  to  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill, 
Camellias. — Display  of  named  varieties,  cut  flowers  with  foliage, 

not  less  than  twelve  blooms,  Hovey  &  Co., 

Second,  Hovey  &  Co., 

Six  cut  flowers,  with  foliage,  Hovey  &  Co., 

Cut  Flowers. — Display,  filling  fifty  bottles,  not  including  Roses, 

Hovey  &  Co., 

Second,  Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood, 

Hand  Bouquets. — Pair,  James  O'Brien, 


Gratuities : — 

Edwin  Fewkes,  Iris  Pavonia  and  Amaryllis  Prince  of  Orange, 

L.  H.  Foster,  Wistaria  Sinensis,       .         .         . 

Benjamin  G.  Smith,  Carnations, 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  Tea  Roses,       .... 

William  J.  Yass,  Display  of  Flowers, 

Francis  B.  Hayes,  Collection  of  Plants  and  Flowers 

John  L.  Gardner,  Collection  of  Plants, 

C.  B.  Gardiner,  Cyclamens,        .... 

E.  L.  Beard,  Six  pots  Lily  of  the  Valley,  . 

Hovey  &  Co.,  Plants, 

A.  McLaren,  Azalea  Donna  Maria,    , 


$4  00 
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March  25. 
Gratuities  : — 

Francis  B.  Hayes,  Display  of  Flowers, 

Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood,         "       "         " 

April  1. 

Gratuities : — 

John  B.  Moore  &  Son,  Collection  of  Roses, 
Francis  B.  Hayes,  "  "       " 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  Amaryllis, 
Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood,  Display  of  Flowers, 

April  8. 
Gratuity : — 

Francis  B.  Hayes,  Collection  of  Ericas,     . 

April  15. 
Gratuity  : — 
Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood,  Display  of  Flowers,      . 

April  29. 

Gratuity : — 

Mr.  A.  D.  Wood,  Display  of  Flowers, 


$2  00 
1  00 


1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 


3  00 


1  00 


1  00 


PELARGONIUM  SHOW. 

Mat  13. 

Pelargoniums. — Four  named  Variegated  Zonale  varieties,  Hovey 
&  Co., 

Single  plant,  of  any  named  Bronze  variety,  Hovey  &  Co., 

Four  named  Double  Zonales,  Hovey  &  Co., 

Six  named  Show  or  Fancy  varieties,  Hovey  &  Co., 
Gloxinia. — Single  specimen,  S.  E.  Eames, 
Calceolarias. — Six  varieties,  in  pots,  John  L.  Gardner, 

Single  plant,  John  L.  Gardner,        ..... 
Tulips,  twenty-five  blooms,  named  varieties,  John  L.  Gardner 

Second,  John  L.  Gardner,  , 
Table  Design,  other  than  a  basket  of  Flowers,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill, 

Gratuities : — 
E.  Sheppard,  Pelargoniums, 
William  A.  Bock,        " 
John  L.  Gardner,  Collection  of  Plants, 
Edwin  Fewkes,  Display  of  Roses, 

"  "  "  Petunias, 

William  A.  Bock,  Pansies, 
Benjamin  G.  Smith,      "  .         . 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Meriam,      "  .        . 
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Miss  E.  M.  Harris,  Display  of  Flowers, $1  00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,            "                              1  00 

Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood,                   "         " 1  00 

Mrs.  L.  P.  Weston,        «       «        « 1  00 

June  3. 

Gratuities: — 

John  C.  Hovey,  Sempervivum  tomentosum,        .         .         .         .         .  1  00 

Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Tydaea  Belzebuth, 1  00 

E.  H.  Hitchings,  Orchis  spectabilis,            .         .         .         .         .         .  1  00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  Display  of  Flowers, 1  00 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Joyce,      "  -      "        " v  1  00 


RHODODENDRON   SHOW. 
June  10. 

Hunnewell  Premiums. 

Hardy  Azaleas. — Six  named  varieties,  one  truss  each,  Hovey  &  Co.  $4  00 

Second,  Benjamin  G.  Smith, 3  00 

Cluster  of  trusses  of  one  variety,  Benjamin  G.  Smith,            .         .  2  00 

Second,  Benjamin  G.  Smith,       .......  1  00 

Society's  Premiums. 

Tree  Peonies. — Six  named  varieties,  Marshall  P.  Wilder,      .        .  3  00 

Second,  Hovey  &  Co., 2  00 

Cut  Flowers.— Display,  filling  100  bottles,  W.  K.  Wood,       .        .  4  00 

Second,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,              3  00 

Third,  Mrs.  L.  P.  Weston, 2  00 

Hardy  Flowering  Shrubs. — Twelve  named  varieties,  cut  blooms, 

George  Craft, .         .  3  00 

Second,  Hovey  &  Co., .  2  00 

Native  Plants. — Display  of  named  species  and  varieties,  E.  H. 

Hitchings, 4  00 

Gratuities : — 

H.  H.  Hunnewell,  Collection  of  Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons,            .  10  00 

Hovey  &  Co.,  Indian  Azalea  Plants, 3  00 

Woolson  &  Co.,  Passaic,  N.  J.,  Display  of  Herbaceous  Plants,          .  5  00 

Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Collection  of  Paeonies, 2  00 

"        "         "       Amaryllis  Hassami, 1  00 

Miss  A.  C.  Kenrick,  Magnolia  Lenne  and  Lily  of  the  Valley,            .  2  00 

Hovey  &  Co.,  Display  of  Flowers, 5  00 

George  Craft,         "      "         "            .        .         .        ...        .  100 

Miss  S.  W.  Story,  "      "        » 100 
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June  21. 

Hunnewell  Premiums 
Rhododendrons. — Twenty-four  Tender  named  varieties,  Francis  B 

Hayes, ,         . 

Second,  Francis  B.  Hayes, 

Single  truss  of  any  Tender  named  variety,  Francis  B.  Hayes 
Eighteen  Hardy  named  varieties,  John  L.  Gardner, 

Second,  Francis  B.  Hayes,  ...... 

Single  truss  of  any  Hardy  named  variety,  Francis  B.  Hayes, 

Gratuities : — 
E.  Sheppard,  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas, 
"  "  Clematis,      . 

James  Cartwright,  Cattleya  Ifossice, 
Hovey  &  Co.,       Display  of  Flowers, 
George  Craft,  "         "  "       . 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,       "        "  "      . 

Miss  S.  W.  Story,    "        "  "      . 

B.  G.  Smith,  "        "  "      . 

E.  H.  Hitchings,  Native  Flowers, 

June  24. 

Gratuities : — 

John  C.  Hovey,  Pyrethrums, 

James  Cartwright,  Dendrolium  ihyrsiflorum, 


.  $10 
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EOSE  AND   STRAWBERRY   EXHIBITION. 

June  30. 

Special  Prizes. 

Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses. — Twenty-four  of  different  kinds,  named, 

William  Gray,  Jr.,  Silver  Vase,  value,    .         .         .         4         .    $75  00 

Three  Roses  of  different  varieties,  named,  Francis  B.  Hayes,  Sil- 
ver Vase,  value, 15  CO 

Six  Roses  of  different  varieties,  named,  John  S.  Richards,  Silver 

Vase,  value, 30  00 

Twelve  Roses  of  different  varieties,  named,  William  H.  Spooner, 

Silver  Vase,  value,  .         . 40  00 

Three  Roses  of  any  one  variety,  John  L.  Gardner,  Silver  Vase, 

value, 15  00 

Six  Roses  of  any  one  variety,  William  H.  Spooner,  Silver  Vase, 

value, 30  00 

Twelve  Roses  of  any  one  variety,  William  Gray,  Jr.,  Silver  Vase, 

value, 40  00 

Twenty-four  varieties,  three  specimens  of  each,  John  B.  Moore  & 
Son,  Silver  Challenge  Cup,  to  be  held  for  three  consecutive 
years,  value, 200  00 
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Society's  Prizes. 

Hardy  Perpetual  Roses. — Six  new  varieties,  sent  out  since  1877, 

the  second  prize  to  John  B.  Moore  &  Son,           .        s         .  $4  00 
Twenty-four  distinct  named  varieties,  three  of  each,  John  B.  Moore 

&  Son, .  20  00 

Twelve  distinct  named  varieties,  William  Gray,  Jr.,      .        .        .10  00 

Second,  John  B.  Moore  &  Son, 8  00 

Third,  John  S.  Richards, 6  00 

Six  distinct  named  varieties,  William  Gray,  Jr.,     .         .         .        .  6  00 

Second,  John  L.  Gardner, 5  00 

Third,  Francis  B.  Hayes, 4  00 

Three  distinct  named  varieties,  Francis  B.  Hayes,          .         .         .  •  4  00 

Second,  John  S.  Richards, 3  00 

Third,  William  H.  Spooner, 2  00 

Moss  Roses. — Six  named  varieties,  three  clusters  of  each,  John  B. 

Moore  &  Son, 5  00 

Second,  Edward  Haskell,             3  00 

Three  named  varieties,  three  clusters  of  each,  John  B.  Moore  & 

Son, 3  00 

Tea,  or  Bourbon  Roses. — Twelve  cut  blooms,  Edwin  Fewkes,      .  3  00 
General  Display  of  one  hundred  bottles  of  all  classes,  John  S. 

Richards, 7  00 

Second,  Francis  B.  Hayes, 6  00 

Third,  William  H.  Spooner,        .                 5  00 

Fourth,  Benjamin  G.  Smith, 4  00 

Fifth,  James  Nugent, 3  00 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Flowering  Plants. — Six  distinct  varie- 
ties, in  bloom,  John  L.  Gardner, 8  00 

Second,  Hovey  &  Co., 6  00 

Specimen  Plant. — Regard  being  had  to  new  or  rare  varieties,  John 

L.  Gardner, 4  00 

Second,  F.  L.  Ames, 2  00 

Specimen  Foliage  Plant. — The  second  prize  to  Hovey  &  Co.,        .  2  00 
Orchids. — Collection  of   not  less  than  three   varieties  in  bloom, 

F.  L.  Ames, 6  00 

Single  plant,  F.  L.  Ames, 3  00 

Second,  Hovey  &  Co., 2  00 

Herbaceous  Peonies. — Ten  named  varieties,  Hovey  &  Co.,            .  3  00 
Sweet  Williams. — Thirty  trusses,  not  less  than  six  distinct  varie- 
ties, E.  Sheppard, 3  00 

Second,  Hovey  &  Co., 2  00 

Third,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill, 1  00 

Vase  of  Flowers. — Best  arranged,  in  one  of  the  Society's  glass 

vases,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill, 4  00 

Gratuities : — 

O.  B.  Hadwen,  Collection  of  Roses, 1  00 

Warren  Heustis,        "        "      " 1  00 
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Joseph  H.  Woodford,  Clematis, 
Henry  R.  Comley,  Carnations, 
A.  H.  Fewkes,  Hybrid  Aquilegias,     . 
John  C.  Hovey,  Paeonies  and  Pyrethrums 
Miss  A.  C.  Kenrick,  Basket  of  Flowers, 
William  S.  Ewell,  Display  of  Flowers, 
Mrs.  E.  M.  GUI,  "         "        " 

Francis  B.  Hayes,  "  "  " 
Miss  S.  W.  Story,  "  "  " 
Miss  E.  M.  Harris,  "  "  " 
Mrs.  L.  P.  Weston,  "  "  " 
E.  Sheppard,  "         "         " 

Hovey  &  Co.,  "        "        " 

E.  H.  Hitchings,  Native  Flowers, 


$2  00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


July  8. 

Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses. — Twenty-five  blooms,  John  B.  Moore 

&  Son, 5  00 

Second,  John  L.  Gardner    ........  4  00 

Delphiniums. — Six  named  varieties,  Benjamin  G.  Smith,  .         .  3  00 

Second,  E.  Sheppard, 2  00 

Carnations  and  Picotees. — Twelve   cut   blooms,    distinct  kinds, 

Sewall  Fisher, 2  00 

Second,  Benjamin  G.  Smith,       . 1  00 

Cut  Flowers. — Display  filling  one  hundred  bottles,  Mrs.   L.   P. 

Weston, 4  00 

Second,  W.  K.  Wood, 3  00 

Third,  Miss  E.  M.  Gill 2  00 


Gratuities  : — 

John  B.  Moore  &  Son,  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses,        .        .        .        .  2  00 

B.  G.  Smith,  Delphiniums, 1  00 

E.  Sheppard,             "                   ........  1  00 

Jackson  Dawson,  Hardy  Shrubs, 2  00 

Miss  S.  W.  Story,  Display  of  Flowers, 1  00 

James  Nugent,              "         "         " 1  00 

J.  W.  Manning,           "         "         " 1  00 

R.  T.  Jackson,  Native  Plants, 1  00 

July  15. 

Lilium  Candidum. — Twelve  spikes,  John  L.  Gardner,      .        .        .  3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  L.  P.  Weston, 3  00 

Vase  of  Flowers. — Best  arranged,  in  one  of  the  Society's  glass 

vases,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill, 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood, 2  00 
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Gratuities : — 
Francis  Parkmann,  Iris  Kcempferi,  varieties, 
Miss  E.  M.  Harris,  Lilium  candidum, 
Miss  S.  W.  Story,     Display  of  Flowers. 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  "         "         " 

Mrs.  L.  P.  Weston,       "         "        " 
J.  W.  Manning,  "         "         " 

Hovey  &  Co.,  "         "         " 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Dolbear,  Native  Plants,    . 


July  22. 

Hollyhocks. — Twelve  blooms  of  twelve  different  colors,  John  B. 

Moore  &  Son, 

Second,  John  L.  Gardner, 

Six  blooms  of  six  different  colors,  Miss  E.  M.  Harris, 
Second,  James  Nugent,        ........ 

Three  blooms  of  three  different  colors,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill, 

Single  spike,  Miss  E.  M.  Harris, 

Second,  Miss  E.  M.  Harris, 

Cut  Flowers. — Display  filling  one  hundred  bottles,  Mrs.  L.  P.  Wes- 
ton,   

Second,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,     .        - 

Third,  W.  K.  Wood, . 


Gratuities : — 
J.  W.  Manning,  Herbaceous  Plants, 
Jackson  Dawson,  Collection  of  Hardy  Shrubs, 
Edwin  Fewkes,  Salpiglossis,  in  variety, 
John  L.  Gardner,  Erica  Parmentieriana  rosea, 
Mrs.  E.  S.  Joyce,    Display  of  Flowers,     . 
George  Craft,  "         "         " 

Miss  S.  W.  Story,  "        "        "  . 


July  29. 

Perennial  Phloxes. — Six  distinct  named  kinds,  one  spike  each, 

John  B.  Moore  &  Son, 

Second,  John  B.  Moore  &  Son, 

Lilium  Longiflorum. — Twelve  spikes,  E.  Sheppard, 

Second,  Mrs.  Bruce, 

Pelargoniums. — Twelve  double  and  single  varieties,  one  truss  each, 

Hovey  &  Co., 

Second,  Hovey  &  Co.,          .         .         .         .         . 
Exotic  Ferns. — Six  plants,  of  different  varieties,  in  pots,  Hovey  & 
Co., .        .        . 

Gratuities : — 
E.  Sheppard,  Hollyhocks  and  Phloxes,         .... 

John  B.  Moore  &  Son,  "  "        "  .... 


$2  00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


4  00 
3  00 
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00 
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00 
00 
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00 

00 
00 


5  00 

2  00 
1  00 
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J.  W.  Manning,  Lilies  and  Phloxes, 
Francis  B.  Hayes,     Display  of  Flowers, 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  "         "         " 

Mrs.  L.  P.  Weston,       "         "         " 
Miss  S.  W.  Story,         "        "         " 


$1  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
1  00 


August  5. 

Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses. — Twenty-five  blooms,  Francis  B.  Hayes,  4  00 

Second,  John  L.  Gardner, 3  00 

Stocks. — Six  varieties,  one  cut  plant  of  each,  Francis  B.  Hayes,      .  2  00 

Second,  Francis  B.  Hayes, 1  00 

Native  Ferns. — Best  display,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Dolbear,           .         .         .  3  00 
Cut  Flowers. — Display   filling  one   hundred  bottles,   Mrs.  L.  P. 

Weston,             4  00 

Second,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill, 3  00 

Collection  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  named  species  of  Herba- 
ceous Perennials,  Hovey  &  Co.,       .         .         .         .         .         .  3  00 

Vase  of  Flowers. — Best  arranged,  in  one  of  the  Society's  glass 

vases,  Francis  B.  Hayes, 2  00 

Gratuities : — 

John  L.  Gardner,  'Cattleya  crispa,     .         .         .         .         .                  .  2  00 

Henry  R.  Comley,  Double  Jacobeas, 1  00 

J.  W.  Manning,  Phloxes, I  00 

August  12. 

Perennial  Phloxes. — Ten  distinct  named  varieties,  one  spike  each, 

John  B.  Moore  &  Son, 3  00 

Second,  John  B.  Moore  &  Son, 2  00 

Petunias. — Collection  filling  thirty  bottles,  three  blooms  in  each, 

Edwin  Fewkes, 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill, .         .  2  00 

Third,  James  Nugent, 1  00 

Verbenas. — Fifty  bottles,  three  trusses  in  each,  James  Nugent,       .  3  00 

Second,  Henry  R.  Comley,          .         - 2  00 

Cut  Flowers. — Display  filling  one  hundred  bottles,  W.  K.  Wood,  4  00 

Second,  Mrs.  L.  P.  Weston, 3  00 

Third,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill, 2  00 

Native  Flowers. — Collection,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Dolbear,        .        .        .  3  00 

Gratuities :  — 

Samuel  Hartwell,  Two  Plants  of  Oleander, 2  00 

James  Cartwright,  Gladioli, 1  00 

Francis  B.  Hayes,  Display  of  Flowers, 2  00 
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August  19. 

Gladioli. — Ten  named  varieties,  in  spikes,  Franklin  Bacheller, 
Six  named  varieties,  in  spikes,  O.  B.  Hadwen,       .... 

Single  spike,  named,  D.  Knox, 

Display  of  named  and  unnamed  varieties  filling  one  hundred  bot 
ties,  James  Cartwright,    ........ 

Phlox    Drummondi. — Fifty  bottles,   not    less    than   six    varieties 

Hovey  &  Co., 

Second,  James  Nugent, 

Gratuities : — 
Edwin  Fewkes,  Chrysanthemum  carinatum, 
Francis  B.  Hayes,    Display  of  Flowers,    . 
Mrs.  L.  P.  Weston, 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill, 
Mrs.  E.  S.  Joyce, 

August  26. 

Asters. — Chrysanthemum,  thirty  blooms,  not  less  than  eight  varie- 
ties, Francis  Skinner,  Jr.,         ....... 

Second,  Francis  B.  Hayes,  ....... 

Third,  James  Nugent,  .         .         . 

Pompon,  thirty  sprays,  not  less  than  six  varieties,  one  spray  in 

each  bottle,  Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood, 

Basket  or  Flowers. — Best  arranged,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill, 

Gratuities : — 
Francis  B.  Hayes,  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses 
Miss  S.  W.  Story,  Lilium  lancifolium, 
Henry  R.  Comley,  Display  of  Asters, 
James  Nugent,  "         "    Verbenas, 

Mrs.  L.  P.  Weston,     "         "     Flowers, 
Mrs.  E.  M.   Gill,  "        "  " 

September  2. 

Lilium  Lancifolium. — Twelve  spikes,  Miss  S.  W.  Story, 
Tropjeolums. — Display  filling  twenty-five  bottles,  Wm.  H.  Spooner, 

Third  prize  to  James  Nugent, 

Marigolds. — Twenty-five  bottles,  three  flowers  in  each,  Francis  B. 

Hayes, 

Second,  George  Craft, 

Cut  Flowers. — Display  filling  one  hundred  bottles,  Mrs.   E.   M. 

Gill, 

Second,  Mrs.  L.  P.  Weston, 

Gratuities :  — 

John  B.  Moore  &  Son,  Phloxes,         . 

B.  G.  Smith,       Lilium  lancifolium, 

Jos.  H.  Woodford,     "    auratum, 


$4  00 
3  00 
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2  00 
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James  Nugent,  Asters  and  Verbenas, 

George  Craft,  Gladioli,       .         .         .         ... 

E.  Sheppard,  Dahlias,         ....         ~         ...         • 

Miss  E.  M.  Harris,  Display  of  Flowers, 

September  9. 

Double  Zinnias. — Twenty-five  flowers,  not  less  than  six  varieties, 

James  Nugent, 

Second,  George  Craft, 

Third,  William  Patterson, 

Gratuities : — 
George  Craft,  Gladioli,       .... 
Hovey  &  Co.,  Plants,  .... 

E.  Sheppard,  Dendrobium  formosum, 
Eben  Bacon,  Tuberous-rooted  Begonias, 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,       Display  of  Elowers,     . 
Mrs.  L.  P.  Weston,       "         "        " 
Mrs.  E.  S.  Joyce,  "         "         " 

Miss  S.  W.  Story,  "         "         " 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Dolbear,  Native  Plants,    . 


$1  00 
2  00 

1  00 

2  00 
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00 
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00 
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00 
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00 
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00 
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00 
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00 
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2 
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ANNUAL  EXHIBITION. 

September   19,    20,   21,   and   22. 

Greenhouse  Plants. — Twelve  Greenhouse  and  Stove  Plants,  of  dif- 
ferent varieties,  one  Dracaena  and  one   Croton  admissible, 

H.  H.  Hunnewell,             $30  00 

Second,  S.  R.  Payson, 25  00 

Third,  Hovey  &  Co.,             20  00 

Specimen  Flowering  Plant. — Francis  B.  Hayes,           .        .        .  5  00 

Second,  Francis  B.  Hayes, 4  00 

Variegated  Leaved  Plants. — Six  varieties,  not  offered  in  a  col- 
lection of  Greenhouse  plants,  Dracaenas  not  admissible,  H.  H. 

Hunnewell, 12  00 

Second,  Hovey  &  Co., 10  00 

Specimen  Plant,  not  offered  in  any  collection,  John  L.  Gardner,     .  5  00 

Second,  Hovey  &  Co., 4  00 

Caladiums. — Six  varieties,  Hovey  &  Co.,           .         .         .        .         .  5  00 

Second,  E.  Sheppard, 4  00 

Ferns. — Six  named  varieties,  no  Adiantums  admissible,  Hovey  & 

Co., 6  00 

Adiantums. — Six  varieties,  Hovey  &  Co., 6  00 

Tree  Fern. — Single  specimen,  Hovey  &  Co.,            .         .         .         .  6  00 

Drac^nas. — Six  named  varieties,  H.  H.  Hunnewell,        .        .        .  8  00 

Second,  S.  R.  Payson,        . 6  00 
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Palm. — Single  specimen,  S.  R.  Payson, $5  00 

Second,  Hovey  &  Co., 

Agaves. — Six  distinct  kinds,  Hovey  &  Co., 

Succulents. — Collection  of  twelve    species,    other  than    Agaves, 

Yuccas,  or  Cacti,  Hovey  &  Co.,        .        .        .         . 
Begonias. — Tuberous-rooted,  six  named  varieties,  E.  Sheppard, 

Second,  Hovey  &  Co., 

Gladioli. — Best  display  and  best  kept  during*  the    exhibition,  of 
named    or    unnamed  varieties,   filling  one  hundred  bottles, 

George  Craft, 

Dahlias. — Twelve  named  varieties,  John  L.  Gardner, 

Second,  Francis  B.  Hayes,  ....... 

Six  named  varieties,  James  Nugent, 

Second,  Edwin  Fewkes, 

Single  named  flower,  Fancy  or  Self,  E.  Sheppard, 
Cut  Flowers. — Best  display,  and  best  kept  during  the  exhibition, 
filling  one  hundred  and  fifty  bottles,  Hovey  &  Co., 

Second,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill, 

Third,  James  Nugent,  ........ 

Basket  op  Flowers. — Best  arranged,  and  best  kept  during  the  ex- 
hibition, Mrs.  E.  S.  Joyce, 5  00 
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Gratuities  : — 

Hovey  &  Co.,  Collection  of  Plants, 

H.  H.  Hunnewell,  "  "      " 

S.  R.  Payson  "  "      " 

John  L.  Gardner,  "  "       " 

John  L.  Gardner,  Plants,  .         .     *    . 

Francis  B.  Hayes,  Collection  of  Coleus, 
William  Patterson,  Collection  of  Caladiums, 

Henry  Ross,  Phloxes, 

R.  T.  Jackson,  Marigolds,  .... 

C.  H.  Hovey,  "  .... 

Henry  Ross,  Calendula  Meteor, 
Hovey  &  Co.,  Ampelopsis,  .... 

A.  W.  Nelson,  Jasmine,  .... 

George  Craft,  Desmodium  pendulceflorum, 
Daniel  Duffley,  Large  Plant  of  Ivy, 
Samuel  Smith,  Collection  of  Single  Dahlias, 
E.  S.  Smith,  Seedling  Pelargoniums, 
William  H.  Spooner,  Tropaeolums  and  Marigolds, 
John  C.  Hovey,  Gaillardias,        .... 
John  B.  Moore  &  Son,  Gladioli  and  Phloxes, 
J.  L.  Willey,  Collection  of  Dahlias, 
Joseph  Tailby,  Asparagus  plumosus  nanus, 
William  C.  Strong,  Foliage  of  Trees  and  Shrubs, 
J.  W.  Manning,  Evergreens,      .... 
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Hovey&Co.,  Odontoglossum  Skinneri,     . 

Francis  B.  Hayes,         Display  of  Flowers, 

E.  Sheppard,  " 

John  B.  Moore  &  Son,       " 

J.  W.  Manning,  " 

Miss  S.  W.  Story,  " 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  " 

Miss  A.  M.  Tilley,  Design  of  Dried  Flowers  and  Grasses 

Charles  H.  Packer,  Fern  Decoration, 

E.  H.  Hitchings,  Collection  of  Solidagos, 

Mrs.  C.  N.  S.  Horner,  Native  Flowers, 

W.  O.  Currier,  Basket  of  Grass  of  Parnassus, 

Mrs.  H.  D.  Wilmarth,  Viola  lanceolata, 

September  30. 

Gratuity : — 

E.  Sheppard,  Collection  of  Dahlias, 

October  7. 
Gratuities : — 

Macy  Randall,      Collection  of  Dahlias, 

JohnL.  Gardner,         "  "         " 

Charles  J.  Power,  Chrysanthemum  inodorum, 

Miss  Maria  B.  Forbes,  Vase  of  Leaves  and  Asters, 

Francis  B.  Hayes,  Display  of  Flowers,     . 

John  Parker,  «_.««'«  ... 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  •«.,«•«  ... 

October  14. 

Gratuities : — 

E.  Sheppard,  Collection  of  Dahlias, 

JohnL.  Gardner,     "        "         " 

Hovey&  Co.,  Display  of  Flowers,      .... 


$1  00 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM   SHOW. 

November  9  an*d  10. 

Chrysanthemums. — Six  Large  Flowered,  or  Chinese,  named,  one 

plant  in  each  pot,  H.  P.  Walcott, $8  00 

Second,  John  L.  Gardner, 6  00 

Six  Japanese,  distinct  named  varieties,  H.  P.  Walcott,           .         .  8  00 

Second,  John  L.  Gardner, 6  00 

Four  Pompons,  distinct  named  varieties,  H.  P.  Walcott,        .         .  4  00 

Second,  E.  W.  Wood, 3  00 

Six  Large  Flowered  or  Chinese,  in  six  inch  pots,  distinct  named  kinds, 

Patrick  Malley, 5  00 
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Specimen  Plant,  Large  Flowered  or  Chinese,  named,  H.  P.  Wal- 
cott, 

Second,  H.  P.  Walcott, 

Specimen  Japanese,  named,  E.  W.  Wood, 

Second,  John  L.  Gardner, 

Specimen  Pompon,  named,  H.  P.  Walcott, 

Second,  E.  W.  Wood, 

Best  display  of  named  plants,  in  pots,  all  classes,  not  less  than  ten 
varieties,  E.  W.  Wood,  

Second,  H.  P.  Walcott,       ....'... 

Third,  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 

Twelve  cut  blooms,  Large  Flowered  or  Chinese,  named,  H.  P. 
Walcott, 

Second,  Edwin  Fewkes, 

Third,  E.  W.  Wood, 

Six  cut  blooms,  Large  Flowered  or  Chinese,  named,  E.  W.  Wood, 

Second,  H.  P.  Walcott, 

Third,  B.  G.  Smith, 

Twelve  sprays  of  Pompons,  named,  E.  W.  Wood,         .        .        • 

Second,  H.  P.  Walcott, 

Six  sprays  of  Japanese,  named,  E.  W.  Wood,       .... 

Second,  H.  P.  Walcott, 

Display  of  named  varieties,  of  any  or  all  classes,  thirty  bottles, 
one  variety  in  each,  E.  Sheppard,  

Second,  Norton  Brothers, 

Third,  F.  L.  Ames, 

Fourth,  H.  P.  Walcott, • 

Fifth,  E.  W.  Wood, 

Orchids. — Three  varieties  in  bloom,  H.  H.  Hunnewell, 

Single  Plant,  H.  H.  Hunnewell, 

Second,  James  Cartwright, 


Gratuities : — 

Norton  Brothers,  Collection  of  Chrysanthemums,      . 
Worcester  Lunatic  Hospital,  Chrysanthemum  Flowers, 
Edwin  Fewkes,  "  " 

E.  Sheppard,  "  " 
Mrs.  L.  P.  Weston,  "  " 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,                                   " 

H.  H.  Hunnewell,  Collection  of  Plants,     . 
Francis  B.  Hayes,         "  "         " 

F.  L.  Ames,  Orchids, 

Charles  J.  Power,  Plants  grown  in  Fertilized  Moss, 
Miss  E.  H.  Craft,  Design  of  Dried  Flowers, 

Miss  S.  W.  Story,  Display  of  Flowers, 


$4  00 
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December  2. 

Gratuities : — 

E.  Sheppard,  Collection  of  Pelargoniums, $2  00 

Miss  S.  W.  Story,  Display  of  Flowers, 1  00 

SILVER  MEDALS. 

Azalea  and  Rose  Show,   March  23.    Francis  B.  Hayes,  New  Azaleas. 

"       "       "         "  "         "      MarshallP.  Wilder,  Collection  of  Azaleas. 

11       "       "         "  "         "      F.  L.  Ames,  Collection  of  Orchids. 

June  3.       Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Seedling  Azalea  Mrs.  Julia  Wilder. 
June  10.     H.  H.  Hunnewell,  Collection  of  Indian  Azaleas. 
Rhododendron   Show,    June  21.       Francis  B.   Hayes,    Rhododendrons    and 

Azaleas. 
"  "  "         "       H.  H.  Hunnewell,  Rhododendrons. 

Rose  Show,  June  30.     Jackson  Dawson,  Roses  of  different  countries. 
July  15.     John  C.  Hovey,  Opuntia  Rafinesquiana. 
July  22.      Mrs.  C.  N.  S.  Horner,  Native  Plants. 
August  12.     E.  H.  Hitchings,  "  " 

September  2.     Francis  B.  Hayes,  Roses  and  Asters. 

"  "     John  C.  Hovey,  Amaryllis  Hallii. 

Annual    Exhibition,     September  19-22.       S.  R.    Payson,  Asparagus    plu- 

mosus  nanus. 
"  "  "  "  H.    H.    Hunnewell,    Asparagus 

tenuissimus. 
Chrysanthemum  Show,  November  9  and  10.     H.  P.  Walcott,  Seedling  Chrys- 
anthemums President  Wilder  and  President  Parkman. 

BRONZE   MEDALS. 

February  18.     John  L.  Gardner,  Two  Plants  Miles's  Hybrid  Mignonette. 

"     E.  M.  Wood,  Marechal  Niel  Roses. 
June  3.      E.  L.  Beard,  Fancy  Pansies. 
July  8.      H.  H.  Hunnewell,  Lilium  Wilsoni. 

"    29.     Francis  B.  Hayes,  Collection  of  Stocks. 
August  5.     R.  T.  Jackson,  Hardy  Native  Ferns. 

Annual  Exhibition,  September  19-22.     Charles  J.  Power,  Plants  grown  in 
Dumesnil  Fertilizing  Moss. 

FIRST-CLASS   CERTIFICATES   OF   MERIT. 
February  11.     John  C.  Hovey,  Lachenalia  Wickii  superba. 

"        25.     Benjamin  G.  Smith,  Carnation  Wilkie  Collins. 
March  18.     Francis  B.  Hayes,  Roses  Duke  of  Edinburgh  and  Mme.  Lom- 
bard. 
Azalea  and  Rose  Show,  March  23.     Henry  R.  Comley,  Seedling  Carnations, 

Nos.  1  and  2. 
"         "       "         "  "         "        Hovey  &  Co.,  Primula  Cloth  of  Gold. 

"         "       "         "  "         "        A.    McLaren,      Orontium    Japonicum 

variegatum. 
11        "      "        "  "        "        John  L.  Gardner,  Cytisus  elegans. 
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March  25.  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Collection  of  Coniferous  Trees. 
April  1.      Jackson  Dawson,  Rose  Pierre  Notting. 

"     8.      Francis  B.  Hayes,  Azalea  Roi  des  Roses. 
April  15.     E.  M.  Wood,  Lilium  longiflorum  floribunda. 
"       "      Sewall  Fisher,  Seedling  Carnations. 
"       "      Francis  B.  Hayes,  Bowea  volubilis. 
"     22.     E.  Sheppard,  Pelargoniums. 
May  6.       John  C.  Hovey,  Narcissus  bicolor  Emperor  and  Empress, 
June  21.     George  Craft,  Papaver  orientate. 

"       "     Francis  Parkman,  Seedling  Ghent  Azaleas. 
"       "  "  "  "         Clematis. 

"       "     George  Craft,  "        Papavers. 

Rose  Show,  June  30.     John  C.  Hovey,  Brodicea'congesta. 

"         "  "      "        "      "         "       Gladiolus  Byzantinus. 

July  8.     E.  L.  Beard,  Tuherous-rooted  Begonias. 
"     "      E.  Sheppard,  Lilium  Dalmaticum  and  L.  Pomponium. 
"     29.  Hovey  &  Co.,  Pelargonium  Freak  of  Nature. 
"       "A.  H.  Fewkes,  Nicoiiana  affinis. 
"       "    John  C.  Hovey,  Ipomcsa  leptophylla. 
August  5.     E.  L.  Beard,  Seedling  Gloxinias. 

"     12.    J.  W.  Clark,         "         Gladiolus,  No.  20. 
"     "       John  C.  Hovey,  Gladioli  Marie  Lemoine  and  Lemoinii. 
"     "      John  B.  Moore  &  Son,  Seedling  Phloxes,  Nos.  11-26. 
"   26.     Francis  B.  Hayes,  Aster  Prince  of  "Wales. 
"     "       Edwin  Fewkes,  Canna  Ehemanni. 
September  2.     C.  H.  Hovey,  Gaillardia  picia  Lorenziana. 
Annual  Exhibition,   September  19-22.    Hovey  &  Co.,  Tuberous-rooted   Be- 
gonias. 
"  "  "  "        W.  C.  Strong,  Acer  platanoides  pur- 

purea. 
October  7.     William  A.  Bock,  Seedling  Pelargoniums. 
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By  E.  W.  WOOD,  Chairman. 


The  fruit  crop  the  past  season,  though  not  as  abundant  as  in 
1880,  has,  with  the  exception  of  Peaches,  been  fair  in  amount  and 
generally  of  good  quality.  The  unusually  severe  cold  on  the  fourth 
and  fifth  of  October,  1881,  did  much  injury  to  the  fruit  trees,  as 
well  as  to  the  less  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  ;  and  the  extreme  cold 
during  the  winter  entirely  destroyed  the  fruit  buds  on  the  peach 
trees  throughout  the  State,  not  a  single  specimen  grown  in  open 
culture  having  been  exhibited  during  the  year,  a  circumstance 
unparalleled  for  many  years.  The  trees  have  borne  no  fruit,  but 
they  have  made  a  strong  and  more  than  usually  healthy  growth  and 
give  promise  of  an  abundant  crop  next  season. 

The  spring  was  later  than  usual,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to 
postpone  the  Rose  and  Strawberry  Exhibition  from  June  27th  to 
June  30th. 

Strawberries.  —  The  quantity  shown  was  about  the  same  as  in 
past  years  ;  the  quality  was  much  better  than  last  year.  Our 
Strawberry  Exhibition  ought  to  be  one  Of  the  most  interesting  of 
the  year ;  but  those  who  grow  this  fruit  largely  for  market,  find  it 
for  their  interest  to  grow  but  few  varieties,  and  can  compete  in  but 
few  classes ;  and  though  the  amateurs  and  those  who  grow  for 
family  use  cultivate  more  varieties,  and  are  more  inclined  to  test 
the  new  wonders  introduced  every  season,  they  do  not  as  gen- 
erally exhibit  as  might  reasonably  be  expected. 
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Of  new  varieties,  nothing  of  marked  prominence  has  been  shown  ; 
the  prize  for  two  new  varieties  not  previously  exhibited  was 
awarded  to  the  "Warren  and  Triple  Crown.  In  awarding  this  prize. 
the  Coinnr :  n  only  judg  size,  beauty,  and  quality.  haviDg 

no  means  of  knowing  as  to  the  desirability  for  general  cultivation. 
Of  the  more  prominent  varieties  recently  introduced,  the  year's 
erienee  is  not  as  favorable  as  we   could  wish.     The  Bidwell, 
while  generally  promising  well  in  the  first  pan  of  the  season,  failed 
mature  its  crop  :  a  acquaintance  with  its  merits  may  show 

that  this  is  not  usual.  The  Manchester  may.  from  its  vigor  of 
growth  and  productivene--.  desirable  for  market  purposes,  but 
its  Kty  will  hardly  make  it  desirable  for  the  private  garden.  The 
Sharpie—  is  mdentLy  gaining  in  favor  and  being  widely  grown. 
both  for  sale  and  private  use  :  its  very  large  size  and  bright,  clear 
color   command   the  highe-  r.  and   among   the    varieties  of 

.:  ge  berries,  it  takes  a  high  rank  in  quality.  The  Special  Prize  of 
a  v:i--;:  Cup,  for  the  best  four  quarts  of  any  variety,  was  again 
awarded  to  the  Sharpie—,  -iiown  by  Mr.  George  Hill,  from 
Arlington. 

Cherries  were  shown  in  larger  quantity  than  last  year.  C.  E. 
Grant,  i  -  usual,  took  a  large  share  of  the  prizes  with  well  grown, 
handsome  fruit.  Xo  new  varieties  of  special  merit  were  shown 
during  the  season. 

Curb a>"t s  were  abundant  and  of  good  quality.  Among  the  red 
varieties.  La  Versaillaise  took  all  the  first  prizes.  Of  the  white 
varieties,  the  Transparent,  of  French  origin,  shown  by  B.  G. 
Smith,  took  the  first  prize.  It  was  fully  equal  in  quality  and 
superior  in  appearance  to  the  well-known  Dana's  Transparent,  and 
would  seem  to  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  this  class  of  fruit. 

Raspberries. — This  fruit  suffered  more  than  usual  from  the 
severity  of  the  :.  and  the  quantity  shown  was  much  below 

the  average.  No  new  varieties  were  shown.  The  first  prize  was 
awarded  the  Saunders,  for  superior  quality.  This  variety  deserves 
more  general  cultivation,  especially  among  amateurs. 

Blacks eerie  s. —  TTe  have  been  forcibly  reminded  of  the  neees- 

of  a  more  hardy  variety  of  this  fruit,  as  in  many  places  the 

vines  were  entirely  destroyed  during  the  winter.     We  had  but  one 

exhibit  of  blackberries  the  ason :  A.  S.  Mcintosh  showed 

an  excellent  dish  of  the  Dorchester  variety. 

Gooseberries. — This  fruit  was  shown  in  more  than  the  usual 
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quantity.  The  first  prize  for  natives  was  awarded  to  Smith's 
Seedling.  The  exhibit  of  foreign  varieties  was  the  best  for  many 
years. 

Plums. — The  exhibits  of  this  fruit  continue  to  increase,  the 
prizes  having  been  all  taken  the  past  season.  Several  collections 
of  from  six  to  ten  varieties  were  also  placed  in  the  general  exhibi- 
tion. The  increase  in  the  show  of  plums  has  been  greater  within 
the  past  ten  }'ears  than  that  of  any  other  fruit. 

Grapes. — The  season  has  been  favorable  for  the  native  varie- 
ties ;  and  of  the  sixteen  prizes  offered  at  the  Annual  Exhibition, 
every  one  was  awarded ;  and  of  the  eighteen  prizes  offered  at 
the  October  exhibition,  twelve  were  awarded,  the  only  varieties  in 
which  there  was  no  competition  being  Massasoit  and  Wilder 
(Rogers's  Nos.  3  and  4).  Some  specimens  of  Moore's  Early, 
Concord,  and  Delaware,  were  very  fine  and  deserve  special 
mention. 

The  Empire  State  was  shown  at  the  Annual  Exhibition,  by 
James  H.  Ricketts,  of  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  the  originator,  who 
states  that  it  is  a  cross  between  the  Hartford  Prolific  and  Clinton. 
The  following  description  was  made  by  the  Secretary  of  this 
Society  : 

"  Bunch  of  medium  size,  long  and  narrow,  with  a  shoulder  on  one 
side,  nearly  six  inches  in  length  by  three  and  a  half  inches  across 
the  shoulder,  compact  but  not  crowded.  Berries  round,  green, 
with  a  white  bloom  ;  sweet,  very  juicy,  with  not  much  pulp, —  but 
what  there  is  is  sour  when  bitten  into.  It  was  probably  not  quite 
ripe ;  if  fully  ripe,  perhaps  the  pulp  would  disappear.  It  has  a 
distinct  Frontignan  flavor,  and  is  entirely  free  from  any  foxy 
qualit}*.     The  skin  is  pretty  thick." 

Foreign  Grapes  were  shown  in  larger  quantity  than  usual. 
There  were  no  bunches  of  extra  large  size ;  but,  as  a  whole,  the 
fruit  was  well  colored  and  of  fine  quality. 

Pears  were  not  as  abundant  as  last  year,  man}"  trees  showing 
no  fruit  buds.  The  Seckel  was  the  only  variety  that  produced  a 
full  crop.  The  drought  in  August  and  September  affected  unfa- 
vorably the  size,  especially  of  the  later  varieties,  but  the  fruit 
ripened  well,  and  was  above  the  average  in  qualit}\  The  exhibits 
during  the  season  have  been  creditable.  Of  the  sixty-four  prizes 
offered  at  the  Annual  Exhibition  every  one  was  awarded. 

Apples. — As  a  whole,  the  crop  was  not  as  large  as  two  years 
6 
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ago,  but  in  some  localities  there  was  a  full  average  yield.  Of  the 
sixt}^-one  prizes  offered  at  the  Annual  Exhibition  forty-eight 
were  awarded.  There  has  been  more  than  usual  complaint  of  im- 
perfect or  worm-eaten  fruit  this  season.  Within  the  past  few  years, 
various  means  have  been  tried,  with  greater  or  less  success,  to  stop 
the  ravages  of  the  canker-worm  ;  but  the  injury  from  this  pest  is 
small,  compared  with  that  from  the  apple-worm  or  codling  moth. 
The  former  is  confined  to  a  limited  area ;  the  latter  takes  undis- 
puted possession  of  every  orchard  in  the  State.  This  seems  to 
suggest  an  important  subject  for  investigation  by  this  Society,  to 
ascertain  some  means  by  which  this  enemy  ma}'  be  stamped  out 
from  our  orchards,  otherwise  most  favorably  located  to  produce  the 
best  fruit  of  its  kind  known. 

No  new  entries  for  the  Prospective  Prizes  have  been  made  during 
the  year ;  and,  of  those  previously  entered,  the  Hayes  and  Amber 
Queen  grapes  are  the  only  ones  to  which  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee has  been  called. 

Of  fruit  exhibits  during  the  3*ear,  aside  from  new  varieties,  the 
following  seem  to  deserve  special  mention.  March  23,  Rodney 
Wallace  showed  Black  Hamburg  vines,  in  pots,  one  year  old  from 
the  bud,  with  three  and  four  fair-sized  bunches  of  well-ripened 
fruit.  July  15,  E.  P.  Richardson  showed  his  Seedling  Strawberry, 
Garden  City ;  the  fruit  was  of  good  size  and  quality,  and  it  would 
seem  to  be  a  desirable  late  variety.  August  5,  President  Hayes 
showed,  among  Foreign  Grapes,  the  Madresfield  Court  Muscat, 
which  in  quality  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  excelled  by  any  grapes 
shown  at  our  exhibitions.  If  this  variety  proves  vigorous  and 
productive,  it  will  deserve  a  place  in  every  vinery.  October  14, 
Edmund  H.  Hart,  of  Federal  Point,  Florida,  sent  specimens  of  the 
Japanese  Persimmons  recently  introduced  to  this  country,  which 
proved  very  sweet,  with  a  peculiar  and  pleasant  flavor,  unlike  that 
of  any  other  fruit,  and  with  but  little  of  the  astringency  which  the 
persimmon  is  apt  to  possess.  Mr.  Hart  states  that  the  fruit  of 
old  trees  is  less  astringent  than  that  of  younger  ones.  The  fruit 
is  yet  very  rare,  even  in  Florida.  The  variety  sent  was  the  Mi- 
kado. The  Committee  awarded  to  Mr.  Hart  a  First  Class  Certifi- 
cate of  Merit.  October  28,  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  showed  two 
varieties  of  Japanese  Persimmons,  received  from  P.  J.  Berckmans, 
Augusta,  Georgia. 

The  Committee  have  awarded  during  the  }Tear,  in  prizes  and 
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gratuities,  $858,  leaving  an  unexpended  balance  of  $92.  Had 
there  been  the  usual  quantity  of  peaches  shown,  this  balance  would 
have  been  largely  reduced. 

In  summing  up  the  general  result  for  the  year,  fruit  growers  may 
find  much  that  is  encouraging. 

For  domestic  purposes  the  fruits  have  been  above  the  average  in 
quality.  For  market,  the  prices  have  been  considerably  above  the 
average  for  the  past  ten  years.  The  same  quantity  of  apples 
grown  this  year  in  New  England  thrown  upon  the  market  ten  years 
ago  would  have  produced  a  surplus  and  consequent  low  prices, 
leaving  a  small  margin  of  profit  over  the  expense  of  picking  and 
marketing ;  but,  owing  to  the  demand  for  export,  the  trade  has 
been  and  is  now  active,  and  prices  for  a  fair  quality  of  apples  have 
ranged  from  two  to  three  dollars  per  barrel.  The  experience  of 
this  3*ear  among  the  dealers  has  proved  that  New  England  apples 
are  far  more  desirable  than  Western  for  shipping.  Buyers  from 
Canada  have  been  and  are  now  in  this  market  buying  apples  to  ship 
to  foreign  ports. 

An  Ex-President  of  this  Society  was  among  the  first  to  foresee 
and  publicly  predict  the  importance  and  value  of  the  export  trade 
in  fruit ;  and  this  Society  can  hardly  find  a  more  interesting  or 
profitable  subject  for  its  consideration  than  the  best  kinds  and 
varieties  of  fruit  for  this  trade,  the  best  methods  for  their  cultiva- 
tion and  the  destruction  of  their  insect  enemies ;  thus  giving  aid 
and  encouragement  to  fruit  growers  throughout  the  State. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


Fruit 


E.  W.  Wood, 

P.  B.  Hovey, 

C.  F.  Curtis, 

Benjamin  G.  Smith,  (  Committee. 

Jacob  W.  Manning, 

Warren  Fenno, 
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Jastjlrt  7. 

Hove                 King  of  Tompkins  County  Apples,        .         .         .         .      $1  ( 
H.  V.  Draper   Columbia  Pea  1  00 

March  18. 
Gratuiiy  : — 

I.  D.  White.  Collection  of  Pears. .        1  00 

March  23. 

Wester  Apples. — Any  variety,  Warren  Fenno.  Eoxbury  Busset.      .  3  00 

Second,  A.  S.  Mcintosh.  Rhode  Island  Greening.       .         .         .  2  00 

Wester  Pears. — Any  variety,  Warren  Fenno,    Duchess  of  Bor- 
deaux.         3  00 

Second.  Warren  Fenno.  Doyenne  Phillippe,       .         .         .         .  2  00 

Mat  13. 

C.  E.  Grant.  Pears 

Sylvester  P.  Morac    Roxbmy  Basset  Apples, 100 

George  Dorr,  M 1  00 

Jote  24. 

I  .' — 

Aaron  D.  Capen,  Charles  Downing  Strawberries.       .         .         .         1  00 

William  Doran  &  Son,         "  "  "  ....         1  00 

Charles  Garfield,  Hervey  Da  "  ....         1  00 


ROSE   AKD    STRAWBERRY    SHOW. 

Ju>-e  30. 

Special  Prize. 

Strawberries. — Four  quarts  of  any  var:  rge  Hill,  Sharpl t 

Silver  cup,  value. S25  00 

Regular  Prizes. 

Four  quarts  Charles  Downing,  E.  W.  Wood,          .         .         .         .        3  00 
Ton  D.  Capen, 2  DO 
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Seth  Boyden,  E.  W.  Wood, 
Sharpless,  E.  W.  Wood, 

Second,  George  V.  Fletcher, 
Two  quarts  Charles  Downing,  E.  W.  Wood, 

Second,  Aaron  D.  Capen, 
Cutter's  Seedling,  E.  W.  Wood,     . 
Duchess,  L.  W.  Weston, 

Second,  Joseph  D.  Fitts,     . 
Hervey  Davis,  John  B.  Moore  &  Son,     . 
Jucunda,  Joseph  D.  Fitts, 

Second,  C.  E.  Grant, 
Miner's  Great  Prolific,  John  B.  Moore  &  Son 

Second,  L.  W.  Weston, 
Monarch  of  the  West,  Joseph  D.  Fitts, 
Pioneer,  Aaron  D.  Capen, 
President  Wilder,  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 

Second,  Horace  Eaton, 
Seth  Boyden,  E.  W.  Wood,    . 
Sharpless,  George  V.  Fletcher, 

Second,  C.  N.  Brackett, 
Any  other  variety,  Joseph  D.  Fitts,  Great  American, 

Second,  Horace  Eaton,  Bidwell, 
Collection,  not  less  than  six  varieties,  Joseph  D.  Fitts, 
Two  new  varieties,  not  previously  exhibited,  Joseph  D.  Fitts 
ren  and  Triple  Crown,     ...... 

Fifty  berries,  any  variety,  George  Hill,  Sharpless, 
Cherries. — Two  quarts,  any  variety,  C.  E.  Grant,  Black  Heart 

Second,  C.  E.  Grant,  Elton, 

Foreign  Grapes. — Two  bunches,  any  variety,  Francis  B. 
Black  Hamburg,       ....... 

Second,  Francis  B.  Hayes,  Victoria  Hamburg, 

Gratuity : — 
G.  H.  &  J.  H.  Hale,  South  Glastonbury,   Conn.,  Manchester  Straw- 
berries,    ........... 


War 


Hay 


es 


$3  00 
3  00 
2  00 
2  00 

1  00 

2  00 
2  00 

1  00 

2  00 
2  00 
1  00 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
1  00 
4  00 


3  00 
2  00 

2  00 

1  00 

3  00 

2  00 


1  00 


July  8. 

Strawberries. — Two  quarts  of  any  late  variety,  C.  E.  Grant,  Sharp 
less,  ...... 

Second,  C.  E.  Grant,  Jucunda,    . 
Cherries. — Black  Eagle,  C.  E.  Grant, 
Second,  Aaron  D.  Capen,    . 
Black  Tartarian,  C.  E.  Grant, 
Any  other  variety,  C.  E.  Grant,  Elton, 
Second,  James  Nugent,  Walsh's  Seedling, 

Gratuities : — 
A.  W.  Nelson,  Marion  Strawberries, 
Asahel  Wheeler,  Seedling  Strawberry  Local, 


2 

00 

1 

00 

2  00 

1 

00 

2 

00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

1 

00 

1 

00 
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July  15. 

Cherries. — Two  quarts,  any  variety,  C.  E.  Grant,  Downer's  Late,  $2  00 

Second,  C.  F.  Curtis,  Black  Tartarian, 1  00 

Raspberries. — Two  quarts,   any  variety,  William  Doran  &    Son, 

Highland  Hardy, 2  00 

Currants. — Four  quarts  of  any  Red  variety,  Benjamin  G.  Smith,  La 

Versaillaise, 3  00 

Second,  C.  E.  Grant,  Red  Dutch, 2  00 

Two  quarts  of  any  White  variety,  Benjamin  G.  Smith,  Transparent,  3  00 

Second,  C.  E.  Grant,  White  Dutch,    ......  2  00 


July  22. 

Raspberries. — Two  quarts,  any  variety,  Warren  Fenno,  Saunders, 

Second,  William  Doran  &  Son,  Franconia, 
Currants. — Two  quarts  Dana's  Transparent.  Benjamin  G.  Smith 

Second,  C.  E.  Grant, 
La  Versaillaise,  Benjamin  G.  Smith, 

Second,  Wra.  Doran  &  Son, 
Victoria,  Benjamin  G.  Smith, 

Second,  John  L.  Gardner, 
Black  Naples,  Benjamin  G.  Smith, 

Second,  John  L.  Gardner, 

Gratuities : — 
William  Doran  &  Son,  four  varieties  of  Raspberries, 
J.  W.  Manning,  Souhegan  Black  Cap  Raspberries,  First-Class  Cer- 
tificate of  Merit. 
Warren  Fenno,  Cherries,  ........ 

C.  N.  Brackett,  Seedling  Cherry, 

C.  E.  Grant,  Collection  of  Currants  and  Raspberries, 

B.  G.  Smith,  June  Berries, 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
2  00 
1  00 


3  00 


1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 


July  29. 

Currants. — Two  quarts  of  any  Red  variety,  Benjamin  G.  Smith,  La 
Versaillaise,     .         .         .         .         .         .         .  >    . 

Second,  C.  E.  Grant,  La  Versaillaise,  ..... 

Two  quarts  of  any  White  variety,  Benjamin  G.  Smith,  Transparent, 
Second,  Benjamin  G.  Smith,  Dana's  Transparent, 
Gooseberries. — Two  quarts  of  any  Native  variety,  Benjamin  G. 

Smith,  Downing's  Seedling, 

Second,  M.  W.  Chadbourne,  Downing's  Seedling, 

Gratuities : — 
Francis  B.  Hayes,  Foreign  Grapes,    ....... 

Warren  Fenno,  Gooseberries  and  Currants,       .         . 


2 

00 

1 

00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

3 

00 

1 

00 
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August  5. 

Blackberries. — Two  quarts,  any  variety,  A.  S.  Mcintosh,  Dorches 

tcr,  .....         

Gooseberries. — Two  quarts  of  any  Foreign  variety,  Benjamin  G 
Smith,  Whitesmith,  .... 

Second,  Benjamin  G.  Smith,  Bang-Up, 
Pears  — Doyenne  d'  Ete,  Horace  Eaton,   . 

Second,  Warren  Fenno,       .... 
Any  other  variety,  Warren  Fenno,  Madeleine, 

Gratuities : — 
Francis  B.  Hayes,  Foreign  Grapes,    . 
Winter  Brothers,         "  "... 

Benjamin  G.  Smith,  Gooseberries, 


$2  00 


2 

00 

1 

00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

2 

00 

2 

00 

3 

00 

1 

00 

August  12. 
Apples  — Large  Yellow  Bough,  C.  Terry, 

Second,  Warren  Heustis, 

Red  Astrachan,  N.  B.  White, 

Second,  Benjamin  G.  Smith,       ..... 
Any  other  variety,  C.  N.  Brackett,  Early  Red  Margaret, 
Second,  Warren  Fenno,  Tetofsky,       .... 
Pears. — Beurre  Giffard,  John  McClure, 

Second,  Benjamin  G.  Smith,       ..... 

Gratuities : — 
Aaron  D.  Capen,  Apples  and  Raspberries, 
A.  S.  Mcintosh,  Blackberries,   ...... 

M.  W.  Chadbourne,  Currants, 

Benjamin  G.  Smith,  Gooseberries, 


August  19. 

Apples. — Williams,  C.  E.  Grant, 

Second,  B.  G.  Smith, 
Pears. — Clapp's  Favorite,  Warren  Fenno 
Second,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,      . 
Manning's  Elizabeth,  Warren  Fenno, 

Second,  Alexander  Dickinson,     . 
Any  other  variety,  George  Frost,  Supreme  de  Quimper, 
Second,  Warren  Fenno,  Bloodgood,    .... 

Gratuities : — 

Francis  B.  Hayes,  Foreign  Grapes, 

N.  B.  White,  Apples, 

Mrs.  H.  V.  Draper,  Peach  Plums, 

William  Doran  &  Son,  Currants  and  Raspberries,      . 
John  C.  Weld,  Orlando,  Orange  County,  Florida  Citrons,  The  So- 
ciety's Silver  Medal. 
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August  26. 

Pears. — Bartlett,  John  McClure, 

Second,  C.  E.  Grant,  . 
Bostiezer,  John  McClure, 

Second,  M.  W.  Chadbourne, 
Tyson,  John  C.  Park, 

Second,  B.  F.  Hunt,    . 
Any  other  variety,  Horace  Partridge,  Belle  Lucrative, 

Second,  Hovey  &  Co.,  Manning's  Elizabeth, 
Plums. — Any  variety,  B.  G.  Smith,  Peach  Plum, 

Second,  B.  G.  Smith,  Bradshaw, 

Gratuities : — 

M.  TV.  Chadbourne,  Apples, 

Aaron  D.  Capen,  " 

"Warren  Fenno,  Apples  and  Pears,     .... 
C.  E.  Grant,  "         "        "  .... 

N.  B.  White,  "        "        "  .... 

C.  N.  Brackett,       "        "        "  .... 

Samuel  Hartwell,    "         "        " 

John  L.  Bird,  Tyson  Pears, 

Hovey  &  Co.,  Pears, 

Horace  Partridge,  Foreign  Grapes,    .... 


82  00 


September  2. 
Apples. — Any  variety,  B.  G.  Smith,  Garden  Eoyal, 
Second,  C.  N.  Brackett,  Red  and  Green  Sweet, 

Pears.— Bartlett,  C.  N.  Brackett, 

Second,  John  McClure, 

Any  other  variety,  Warren  Fenno,  Clapp's  Favorite, 
Second,  Hovey  &  Co.,  Doyenne  Boussock, 
Plums. — Collection,  not  less  than  four  varieties,  Horace  Eaton, 

Second,  Amos  Bates, 

Any  one  variety,  Horace  Eaton,  Washington, 

Second,  B.  G.  Smith,  Bradshaw, 

Native  Grapes. — Six  bunches  of  any  early  variety,  C.  N.  Brackett 
Champion,         .... 
Second,  B.  G.  Smith,  Champion, 

Gratuities : — 
Horace  Partridge,  Foreign  Grapes,    . 
B.  G.  Smith,  "  " 

Mrs.  H.  V.  Draper,  Collection  of  Plums, 
W.  H.  Slocum,  Plums, 
John  B.  Moore  &  Son,  Apples,  . 
N.  B.  White,  Pears  and  Apples, 
Samuel  Hartwell,  Pears  and  Apples, 
Warren  Heustis,  Apples,    . 
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September  9. 

Apples. — Gravenstein,  Samuel  Hartwell,  . 

Second,  Warren  Fenno,      ..... 
Porter,  C.  N.  Brackett, 

Second,  B.  G.  Smith, 

Any  other  variety,  Warren  Fenno,  Summer  Pippin, 

Second,  C.  N.  Brackett,  Red  and  Green  Sweet, 
Pears. — Andrews,  S.  G.  Damon, 

Second,  A.  Dickinson, 
Doyenne  Boussock,  C.  N.  Brackett, 

Second,  Hovey  &  Co., 
Any  other  variety,  M.  W.  Chadbourne,  Clapp's  Favorite 

Second,  C.  E.  Grant,  Flemish  Beauty, 
Grapes. — Delaware,  S.  G.  Damon,  . 
Hartford  Prolific,  S.  G.  Damon, 
Moore's  Early,  John  B.  Moore  &  Son,    . 

Second,  B.  G.  Smith, 
Any  other  variety,  J.  W.  Talbot,  Cottage, 

Second,  S.  G.  Damon,  Adirondack,     . 

Gratuities : — 

A.  S.  Mcintosh,  Pears,       .         .     ,    . 
Hovey  &  Co.,  "  .... 

C.  E.  Grant,  Pears  and  Apples, 
F.  J.  Dutcher,  Plums,         .... 
Horace  Partridge,  Foreign  Grapes,    . 


$2  00 
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ANNUAL  EXHIBITION. 


September  19,  20,  21,  and  22. 

Special  Prizes. 

Twelve  Gravenstein  Apples,  John  B.  Moore  &  Son, 
Twelve  Bartlett  Pears,  Mrs.  Mary  Langmaid,    . 
Twelve  Peaches,  any  variety,  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  . 
Twelve  bunches  Native  Grapes,  any  variety,  John  B.  Moore  &  Son, 
Moore's  Early,  . 


Regular  Prizes. 

Apples. — Baldwin,  William  C.  Eustis, 
Second,  A.  S.  Mcintosh,     . 
Third,  John  L.  Bird,  .... 
Danvers  Winter  Sweet,  C.  N.  Brackett, 

Second,  George  S.  Coe, 
Dutch  Codlin,  A.  S.  Mcintosh, 
Second,  B.  G.  Smith, 


$5  00 
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Fall  Orange  or  Holden  Pippin,  S.  Hartwell, $2  00 

Second,  C.  N.  Brackett, 1  CO 

Fameuse,  George  V.  Fletcher, 2  00 

Second,  B.  G.  Smith, 1  00 

Foundling,  Samuel  Hartwell, 2  00 

Garden  Royal,  J.  W.  Talbot, 2  00 

Second,  George  S.  Coe, 1  00 

Golden  Russet,  B.  G.  Smith, 2  00 

Second,  "Warren  Fenno, 1  00 

Gravenstein,  Samuel  Hartwell, 3  00 

Second,  George  S.  Coe, 2  00 

Third,  C.  C.  Shaw, 1  00 

Hubbardston  Xonsuch,  M.  W.  Chadbourne,            .         .         .         .  3  00 

Second,  C.  N.  Brackett, 2  00 

Third,  George  S/  Coe, 1  00 

Hunt  Russet,  Samuel  Hartwell, 2  00 

Second,  C.  N.  Brackett, 1  00 

King  of  Tompkins  County,  C.  N.  Brackett, 2  00 

Second,  W.  C.  Eustis, 1  00 

Lady's  Sweet,  C.  N.  Brackett, 2  00 

Leicester  Sweet,  O.  B.  Hadwen, 2  00 

Lyscom,  Aaron  D.  Capen, •.         .         .  2  00 

Second,  George  S.  Coe, 1  00 

Mother,  E.  "W.  Wood, 2  00 

Northern  Spy,  W.  C.  Eustis,           .......  2  00 

Second,  George  S.  Coe, 1  00 

Porter,  T.  C.  Thurlow, 2  00 

Second,  George  S.  Coe, 1  00 

Pumpkin  Sweet,  C.  N.  Brackett, 2  00 

Second,  S.  G.  Damon,          .         .         .         .                  .         .         .  1  00 

Rhode  Island  Greening,  C.  N.  Brackett, 3  00 

Second,  J.  L.  D'Wolf, 2  00 

Third,  W.  A.  Crafts, 1  00 

Roxbury  Russet,  J.  L.  D'Wolf, 3  CO 

Second,  B.  G.  Smith, 2  00 

Third,  M.  W.  Chadbourne, 1  00 

Talman's  Sweet,  Josiah  Crosby,      .         .         .         .         .         .         .  3  00 

Second,  J.  T.  Foster, 2  00 

Washington  Royal,  the  second  prize  to  O.  B.  Hadwen,           .         .  1  00 

Washington  Strawberry,  Warren  Fenno, 2  00 

Crab  Apples. — Hyslop,  F.  J.  Dutcher, 2  00 

Second,  M.  W.  Chadbourne, 1  00 

Montreal  Beauty,  John  B.  Moore  &  Son, 2  00 

Transcendent,  B.  F.  Hunt,  Jr., '2  CO 

Second,  B.  G.  Smith, 1  00 

Any  other  variety,  B.  G.  Smith,  Dartmouth,           .         .         .         .  2  00 

Second,  Horace  Partridge,  Yellow,      .         .         .         .         .         .  1  00 
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Pears. — Bartlett,  George  S.  Harwood, 

Second,  Hovey  &  Co., 

Third,  John  L.  Bird,  .... 
Belle  Lucrative,  Horace  Eaton, 

Second,  John  C.  Park, 
Beurre  d'  Anjou,  Mrs.  Mary  Langmaid, 

Second,  John  C.  Park, 

Third,  Horace  Eaton, 
Beurre  Bosc,  Mrs.  Mary  Langmaid, 

Second,  John  L.  Bird, 

Third,  W.  P.  Walker, 
Beurre  Clairgeau,  Mrs.  Mary  Langmaid, 

Second,  William  T.  Hall,    . 

Third,  Warren  Heustis, 
Beurre  Diel,  T.  M.  Davis, 

Second,  Mrs.  Jesse  Haley, 
Beurre  Hardy,  Charles  F.  Curtis, 

Second,  Thomas  P.  Somes, 
Beurre  Superfin,  John  C.  Park, 

Second,  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 
Dana's  Hovey,  George  Frost, 

Second,  M.  W.  Chadbourne, 

Third,  B.  G.  Smith,     .... 
Doyenne  Boussock,  George  S.  Harwood, 

Second,  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 
Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Horace  Eaton, 

Second,  John  McClure, 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  Mrs.  Mary  Langmaid, 

Second,  John  C.  Park, 

Third,  John  L.  Bird, 
Goodale,  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 

Second,  A.  S.  Mcintosh,     . 
Howell,  W.  S.  Janvrin, 

Second,  C.  N.  Brackett, 
Lawrence,  Mrs.  Mary  Langmaid, 

Second,  John  McClure, 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Mrs.  Mary  Langmaid, 

Second,  Horace  Eaton, 
Marie  Louise,  Hovey  &  Co., 

Second,  John  L.  D'Wolf,    . 
Merriam,  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 

Second,  Charles  F.  Curtis, 
Onondaga  or  Swan's  Orange,  Horace  Eaton, 

Second,  Warren  Fenno, 
Paradis  d'Automne,  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 

Second,  Hovey  &  Co., 
Seckel,  John  C.  Park,     .... 
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Second,  John  L.  Bird, 

Third,  C.  E.  Grant,     . 
Sheldon,  A.  S.  Mcintosh, 

Second,  Eben  Snow, 

Third,  Mrs.  Mary  Langmaid, 
Souvenir  dn  Congres,  B.  G.  Smith, 

Second,  Warren  Pernio, 
St.  Michael  Archangel,  Walker  &  Co., 

Second,  T.  M.  Davis, 
Urbaniste,  Mrs.  Mary  Langmaid, 

Second,  John  L.  Bird, 
Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Hovey  &  Co., 

Second,  William  A.  Morse, 
Winter  Nelis,  Jacob  Eaton,     . 

Second,  W.  P.  Walker, 
Any  other  variety,  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  CI  app's  Favorite, 

Second,  Walker  &  Co.,  Eingsessing, 
Plums. — Collection  of  not  less  than  four  varieties,  Horace  Eaton, 

Second,  F.  J.  Dutcher,        .... 
Any  one  variety,  F.  J.  Dutcher,  McLaughlin, 

Second,  Mrs.  H.  V.  Draper,  Coe's  Golden  Drop, 
Native  Grapes. — Brighton,  M.  W.  Chadbourne, 

Second,  Hovey  &  Co., 
Concord,  William  Doran  &  Son, 

Second,  Joseph  S.  Chase, 
Delaware,  B.  G.  Smith, 

Second,  Horace  Eaton, 
Massasoit,  S.  G.  Damon, 

Second,  John  C.  Park, 
Moore's  Early,  Horace  Eaton, 

Second,  John  B.  Moore  &  Son, 
Wilder,  John  B.  Moore  &  Son, 

Second,  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 
Worden,  J.  C.  Lovell,      . 

Second,  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 
Any  other  variety,  S.  G.  Damon,  Iona, 

Second,  B.  L.  Cullin,  Harrington's  Seedling, 
Foreign  Grapes. — Four  varieties,  two  bunches  each,  E.  W.  Wood 

Second,  B.  G.  Smith, 

Third,  B.  G.  Smith,     . 
Black  Hamburg,  two  bunches,  George  Higginson, 

Second,  John  L.  Gardner,  .... 

Third,  C.  E.  Grant,     ..... 
Wilmot's  Black  Hamburg,  John  L.  Gardner, 

Second,  D.  W.  Foster,         .... 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Francis  B.  Hayes, 
Any  other  variety,  George  Higginson,  White  Frontignan, 

Second,  John  L.  Gardner,  "  " 
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Gratuities : — 

C.  E.  Grant,  Pears, $3  00 

M.  W.  Chadbourne,       "  . 

Augustus  Bacon,  " 

T.  M.  Davis,  " 

William  T.  Hall,  "  .         . 

J.  T.  Foster,  " 

"William  A.  Morse,         " 

John  McClure,  " 

C.  N.  Brackett,  "  . 

Lewis  Slack,  " 

Hovey  &  Co., 

Marshall  P.  Wilder,        "  . 

Warren  Fenno,        Apples, 

William  T.  Hall,  "  . 

Samuel  Hartwell,  " 

C.  N.  Brackett,  "  . 
B.  G.  Smith,                  "  . 
M.  W.  Chadbourne,     "              . 
George  S.  Coe,              " 
William  A.  Morse,        " 
N.  T.  Apollonio,  Crab  Apples, 

A.  T.  Brown,  Quinces, 
O.  B.  Hadwen,         Plums, 

B.  G.  Smith,  " 
Mrs.  H.  V.  Draper,      "  . 
George  Tainter,            "              . 

D.  W.  Foster,  Foreign  Grapes, 
Horace  Partridge,  "  " 
James  H.  Ricketts,       Native   Grapes, 
Marshall  P.  Wilder,          " 
Joseph  S.  Chase,               " 
S.  G.  Stowe, 

Wm.  Doran  &  Son,  " 

B.  G.  Smith,  " 

A.  S.  Mcintosh,  " 

Mrs.  Amanda  Chandler,    " 
J.  W.  Talbot,  " 
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September  30. 
Gratuity : — 

D.  W.  Lothrop,  Seedling  Pears, 1  00 

October  7. 

Apples. — Holden  Pippin,  Samuel  Hartwell, 2  00 

Second,  C.  N.  Brackett, 1  00 

Gravenstein,  Samuel  Hartwell, 2  00 

Second,  W.  P.  Plimpton, 1  00 
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Mother,  E.  W.  Wood, !         .         .  $2  00 

Second,  B.  G.  Smith, 1  00 

Porter,  A.  S.  Mcintosh, 2  00 

Second,  Samuel  Mcintosh, 1  00 

Any  other  variety,  Henry  F.  Coe,  King  of  Tompkins  County,        .         2  00 
Second,  M.  W.  Chadbourne,  Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  .         .         1  00 

Pears. — Beurre  Bosc,  Mrs.  Mary  Langmaid, 2  00 

Second,  John  C.  Park, 1  00 

Beurre  Clairgeau,  W.  P.  Plimpton, 2  00 

Second,  William  T.  Hall, .         .         1  00 

Beurre  Superfin,  John  C.  Park, 2  00 

Second,  William  A.  Crafts, 1  00 

Doyenne  du  Cornice,  W.  P.  Plimpton, 2  00 

Second,  John  C.  Park, 1  00 

Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  Mrs.  H.  P.  Kendrick,        .         .         .         .        2  00 

Second,  Charles  F.  Curtis,  , 1  00 

Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Mrs.  Mary  Langmaid,      .         .         .         .  2  00 

Second,  T.  M.  Davis, 1  00 

Seckel,  John  C.  Park, 2  00 

Second,  John  L.  Bird, 1  00 

Sheldon,  Mrs.  H.  P.  Kendrick, 2  00 

Second,  Charles  F.  Curtis, 1  00 

Urbaniste,  Mrs.  Mary  Langmaid,    .......  2  00 

Second.  Aaron  D.  Capen,    ........  1  00 

Any  other  variety,  Mrs.  Jesse  Haley,      T         .         .         .         .         .  2  00 

Second,  Warren  Heustis,    ........  1  00 

Quinces. — Any  variety,  B.  G.  Smith,         .         .         .         .         .         .  2  00 

Second,  Horace  Eaton,        ........  1  00 

Native  Grapes. — Brighton,  M.  W.  Chadbourne,      .         .         .         .  2  00 

Concord,  Horace  Eaton,  ........  2  00 

Second,  William  Doran  &  Son,  .         .         .         .  .         .  1  00 

Delaware,  S.  G.  Damon, 2  00 

Second,  Horace  Eaton, 1  00 

Diana,  S.  G.  Damon,      .........  2  00 

Second,  Horace  Partridge, 1  00 

Isabella,  J.  V.  Wellington, 2  00 

Second,  Miss  Sarah  W.  Story, 1  00 

Moore's  Early,  John  B.  Moore  &  Son, 2  00 

Any  other  variety,  S    G.  Damon,    .         .         .         .         .         .         .  2  00 

Second,  B.  G.  Smith, 2  00 

Foreign  Grapes. — Two  bunches,  any  variety,  J.  L.  Gardner,  Black 

Hamburg, 3  00 

Second,  B.  G.  Smith,  Muscat  Hamburg, 2  00 

Gratuities : — 

A.  S.  Mcintosh,  Apples, 2  00 

W.  C.  Eustis,  " 1  00 
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C.  N.  Brackett,  Pears, .  $2  00 

Augustus  Bacon,    "             .         . 2  00 

M.  W.  Chadbourne,  Pears, 2  00 

Mrs.  Jesse  Haley,          "             1  00 

T.  M.  Davis,                   "             1  00 

C.  E.  Grant,  Pears  and  Apples, 2  00 

S.  G.  Damon,  Grapes, 1  00 

B.  G.  Smith,  Grapes  and  Apples,        .......  2  00 

October  14. 

Gratuities : — 

John  Foster,  Brighton  Grapes, 1  00 

C.  E.  Grant,  Pears, 1  00 

Edmund  H.   Hart,  Federal  Point,  Florida,  Japanese  Persimmons, 
First-Class  Certificate  of  Merit.        ...... 

October  21. 
Gratuities : — 

W.  T.  Carleton,  Quinces, ]  00 

Mrs.  H.  L.  T.  Wolcott,  Raspberries, 1  00 

William  Read,  Jr.,  Seckel  Pears,       .......  1  00 

A.  W.  Nelson,  "  " 1  00 

October  28. 
Gratuities : — 

C.  E.  Grant,  Pears, 2  00 

A.  McDermott,  " 1  00 

Aaron  D.  Capen,  Pears, 1  00 

November  4. 
Gratuity  : — 

J.  F.  Heffernan,  Quinces, 1  00 


November  9. 
French  Premiums. 

Apples. — Baldwin,  Samuel  Hartwell, 

Second,  C.  E.  Grant,  .... 
Danvers  Winter  Sweet,  C.  N.  Brackett, 

Second,  Warren  Fenno, 
Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  M.  W.  Chadbourne, 

Second,  C.  N.  Brackett, 
Hunt  Russet,  Samuel  Hartwell, 

Second,  Starkes  Whiton,     . 
King  of  Tompkins  County,  Edward  Sumner, 

Second,  W.  C.  Eustis,  .         .         . 

Lady's  Sweet,  C.  N.  Brackett, 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
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Northern  Spy,  John  B.  Moore  &  Son,     . 

Second,  W.  C.  Eustis, 
Rhode  Island  Greening,  C.  N.  Brackett, 

Second,  W.  P.  Plimpton, 
Roxbury  Russet,  Cephas  H.  Brackett,     . 

Second,  Edward  Sumner,    . 


Society's  Prizes. 

Pears. — Beurre  d'  Anjou,  Mrs.  Mary  Langmaid, 

Second,  B.  C.  Vose,    . 
Beurre  d'  Aremberg,  John  L.  Bird, 
Beurre  Langelier,  A.  S.  Mcintosh, 

Second,  Warren  Fenno, 
Dana's  Hovey,  W.  P.  Plimpton, 

Second,  A.  S.  Mcintosh, 
Doyenne  du  Cornice,  W.  P.  Plimpton, 

Second,  Mrs.  Jesse  Haley, 
Glout  Morceau,  A.  S.  Mcintosh,     . 

Second,  Samuel  Mcintosh, 
Josephine  de  Malines,  Warren  Fenno, 

Second,  John  L.  Bird, 
Lawrence,  Augustus  Bacon,  . 

Second,  Miss  Mary  Langmaid,    . 
Vicar  of  Winkfield,  William  T.  Hall, 

Second,  C.  N.  Brackett, 
Winter  Nelis,  T.  M.  Davis,    . 

Second,  Jacob  Eaton, 
Any  other  variety,  Augustus  Bacon,  Beurre  Diel, 

Second,  Warren  Fenno,  Beurre  Gris  d'Hiver, 

Gratuities : — 

A.  S.  Mcintosh,        Apples, 
Samuel  Hartwell,  " 
Charles  W.  Grant,          " 
Lyman  Titus,  " 
J.  W.  Talbot,                  " 
M.  W.  Chadbourne,  Pears, 
Augustus  Bacon,            " 
Mrs.  A.  R.  Gates,          " 
Jacob  Eaton,                   " 
Warren  Heustis,  Apples  and  Pears, 
C.  E.  Grant,                "  " 

B.  G.  Smith,  Grapes  and  Apples, 
Horace  Partridge,  " 
Miss  Sarah  W.  Story,    "  . 
John  B.  Moore  &  Son,    " 
Robert  Manning,  Carya  alba  (Shagbark  Hickory), 
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BEPOKT 


OF  THE 


Committee    on    Vegetables, 


FOR   THE   YEAR  1882. 


By  C.  N.  BRACKETT,  Chairman. 


The  season  of  1882  opened  under  still  more  discouraging  cir- 
cumstances for  the  operations  of  the  farm  and  garden  than  its 
predecessor.  Rarely  have  we  experienced  a  spring  which  has 
been  more  unfavorable  for  horticultural  operations  generally  than 
the  past.  Planting  was  later,  and  replanting  more  general,  than 
for  many3'ears,  thereby  causing  dela}',  disappointment,  and  serious 
loss  to  the  cultivator.  Even  the  "  oldest  inhabitant,"  on  being 
interviewed,  fails  to  recollect  a  more  unpropitious  season.  The 
loss  caused  by  re-seeding  alone,  must  in  the  aggregate  have  been 
very  large. 

On  account  of  the  unfavorable  spring,  and  the  long  and  unu- 
sually severe  drought  which  followed,  the  prospect  was  so  discour- 
aging as  to  cause  a  sharp  rise  in  values  in  many  of  the  leading 
products  of  the  farm  and  garden,  which  in  some  instances  was 
kept  up  until  the  close  of  the  season. 

Later  on,  as  the  season  advanced,  the  weather  was  more  favor- 
able to  vegetable  growth,  and  the  welcome  rains  and  deferred 
frosts  made  the  growing  period  nearly,  if  not  fully,  of  the  average 
length.  Many  of  our  contributors  sustained  heavy  loss  from  the 
long  continued  drought  in  July  and  August.  On  light  and  gravelly 
soils  many  crops  were  total  failures,  being  literally  burned  up  and 
past  recovery  before  the  much-needed  rains  came.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing all  these  drawbacks,  contributors  have  managed  to  make 
7 
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quite  creditable  exhibits  during  the  season,  and  are  deservedly  en- 
titled to  the  thanks  of  the  Society  for  the  interest  they  have 
manifested  under  so  many  trying  and  discouraging  circumstances. 

There  has  been  some  slight  improvement  noticed  in  the  displays 
of  forced  vegetables,  which  have  been  made  from  time  to  time 
during  the  winter  and  spring,  which  we  hope  ma}T  be  continued. 
Your  Committee  trust  that,  at  no  distant  day,  the  appropriation 
for  this  department  may  be  increased,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to 
offer  suitable  prizes  for  these  objects,  which  so  large  a  number  of 
our  members  are  successfully  engaged  in  growing. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  the  Azalea  Exhibition,  March 
23,  contributions  of  forced  vegetables  were  made  by,  and  gratui- 
ties awarded  to,  the  following  persons  :  January  21  and  28,  Francis 
B.  Hayes,  very  fine  and  well  grown  specimens  of  Mushrooms  and 
Rhubarb.  January  21,  Mushrooms  from  Hovey  &  Co.  February 
11,  Tennisball  Lettuce  from  Josiah  Crosby.  February  18,  Let- 
tuce from  George  W.  Pierce  and  Josiah  Crosby.  February  25, 
Tomatoes  and  Mushrooms  from  Cephas  H.  Brackett.  March  4, 
George  W.  Pierce  showed  some  fine  specimens  of  Tennisball  Let- 
tuce ;  Henry  R.  Comley,  Tomatoes  ;  and  Josiah  Crosb}T,  Lettuce 
and  Radishes.  March  11,  we  had  Parsley  from  M.  W.  Chad- 
bourne,  and  Radishes  and  Lettuce  from  J.  Crosby.  March  18, 
Josiah  Crosby  showed  Radishes  and  Tennisball  Lettuce. 

The  exhibition  of  forced  vegetables  at  the  Azalea  Show  was 
more  limited  than  it  should  have  been,  the  only  good  specimens 
being  those  shown  by  Josiah  Crosby  ;  and  of  these  it  is  sufficient 
praise  to  say  that  they  maintained  their  accustomed  standard  of 
excellence.  The  weekly  shows  were,  of  course,  more  or  less 
affected  by  the  unfavorable  character  of  the  season,  but  not  to  the 
extent  which  at  one  time  was  anticipated. 

On  June  10  the  first  prize  for  Rhubarb  was  awarded  to  John  C. 
Hovey  for  Monarch ;  weight  of  twelve  stalks  twent}T-six  pounds. 
This  is  a  new  and  desirable  variety,  of  excellent  quality,  and  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  those  who  grow  this  plant  for  market. 
The  specimens  shown  were  taken  from  a  crowded  nursery  row,  and 
had  received  only  ordinary  cultivation.  With  plenty  of  room  for 
growth,  and  with  generous  culture,  the  exhibitor  thinks  it  may  be 
grown  to  double  the  size  and  weight  of  the  specimens  shown  by 
him. 

Two  weeks  later,  Levi  Emery  exhibited  twelve  stalks  of  Victoria 
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rhubarb,  the  weight  of  which  was  forty  pounds.  This  weight  has 
rarely,  if  ever,  been  surpassed  at  any  previous  exhibition  of  this 
plant. 

Peas,  although  later  than  usual,  were  shown  in  great  variety. 
The  early  kinds  made  their  first  appearance  June  24,  and  were 
shown  by  M.  W.  Chadbourne.  American  Wonder  took  the  first 
prize  June  30,  and  Kentish  Invicta  the  second.  July  8,  the  Marvel 
was  best  and  the  Advancer  second.  Champion  of  England  was 
exhibited  as  late  as  September  30,  in  good  condition,  by  Samuel 
G.  Stone. 

Sweet  Corn  and  Tomatoes  were  both,  also,  behind  the  usual  time. 
The  first  exhibition  of  Corn  was  on  July  29,  C.  N.  Brackett  re- 
ceiving the  first  prize,  for  Marblehead  Early.  This  is  the  sweetest 
and  best  of  the  early  varieties,  of  fair  market  size,  and,  as  such,  a 
very  valuable  acquisition  to  every  garden. 

On  the  same  date  Samuel  Hartwell  showed  the  first  Tomatoes  of 
the  season,  winning  the  first  and  second  prizes  with  Canada  Victor 
and  Gen.  Grant  respectively.  From  this  time  throughout  the  sea- 
son, and  especially  at  the  Annual  Exhibition,  the  display  of  this 
vegetable  was  extensive,  and  excellent  in  quality.  The  varieties 
which  have  been  most  popular  are  the  Acme,  Livingston's  Perfec- 
tion, Emery,  and  Paragon.  Your  Committee  do  not  entertain  a 
doubt  that  the  Essex  Hybrid,  so  called,  is  identical  with  the  Acme, 
or  a  seedling  so  nearly  resembling  it,  in  color,  quality,  and  habit, 
as  to  be  undeserving  a  separate  name. 

The  hot,  dry  weather  of  July  and  August  was  favorable  for  the 
Melon.  The  crop  was  abundant  and  the  quality  excellent.  The 
finest  specimens  of  the  season  were  shown  by  George  Hill,  August 
19  and  26,  four  of  which  more  than  filled  a  bushel  box.  Excellent 
specimens  of  Greenfiesh  melons  were  also  exhibited  at  the  Annual 
Exhibition  by  C.  F.  Curtis,  Warren  Heustis,  and  C.  E.  Caider, 
these  gentlemen  taking  the  prizes  in  the  order  named. 

Upon  the  exhibition  of  the  various  root  crops,  no  special  com- 
ments are  necessary ;  the  displays  have  been  abundant,  and  as 
satisfactory  in  quality  as  usual. 

Early  Cauliflowers  this  season  were  not  a  success ;  there  was  no 
competition  for  the  prizes  previous  to  the  Annual  Exhibition.  At 
this  exhibition  John  Cummings  took  both  the  special  and  the  first 
regular  prize  offered  for  Cauliflowers. 

The  doleful  accounts  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  various 
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crops,  which  your  Committee  were  wont  to  receive  from  contribu- 
tors, from  week  to  week,  during  the  season,  led  them  to  expect 
that,  so  far  as  this  department  was  concerned,  our  Annual  Exhi- 
bition was  likely  to  prove  a  failure  ;  but  we  were  agreeably  disap- 
pointed, as  this  exhibition  surpassed  that  of  the  previous  year, 
both  in  quantity,  quality,  and  in  the  number  of  contributors.  It 
was  a  success  very  gratifying  to  the  Committee  in  charge,  and 
highly  satisfactory  to  the  public,  as  well  as  to  the  members  them- 
selves. 

The  display  of  Potatoes  was  more  extensive,  of  better  quality, 
and  the  specimens  were  finer,  than  have  usually  been  exhibited  on 
such  an  occasion  ;  a  credit  to  any  society,  state,  or  country.  Among 
the  most  attractive  varieties  of  superior  quality,  we  may  name  the 
Clark's  No.  1,  Beaut}?-  of  Hebron,  Early  Rose,  Brownell's  Best, 
Early  Telephone,  Mayflower,  Pride  of  America,  Belle,  Early  Sun- 
rise, White  Elephant,  Winslow's  Seedling,  Champion  of  America, 
and  a  new  and  very  promising  variety  from  Albert  Bresee,  of  Hub- 
bardton,  Vermont  (the  originator  of  the  Early  Rose,  and  other 
valuable  varieties) ,  which  he  has  named  the  Advance.  With  this 
new  seedling  came  the  following  note : 

"  September  18,  1882. 

u  To  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Vegetables: 

uToda}'I  send  by  express  one  peck  of  my  new  seedling  potato, 
Advance,  for  exhibition  and  competition  for  prize  No.  66.  It 
ripens  with  the  Early  Rose,  and  I  consider  it  superior  to  that  fine 
variety  in  quality  and  yield.  The  season  here  has  been  very  dry, 
and  my  Advance  are  not  up  to  their  usual  size,  color,  or  quality. 
I  intend  to  enter  them  for  the  Prospective  Prize  next  year. 

"  Yours  very  truly, 

"  Albert  Bresee." 

If  this  new  seedling  should  prove  to  be  as  early,  hardy,  produc- 
tive, and  of  as  good  quality  as  the  Early  Rose,  it  will  indeed  be  an 
acquisition,  and  of  great  importance  to  the  country.  The  speci- 
mens were  very  handsome  and  attracted  much  attention,  as  did  also 
the  new  seedlings  from  E.  S.  Brownell,  Early  Telephone  and 
Brownell's  Best,  which  were  shown  here  for  the  first  time  at  the 
Annual  Exhibition  last  year,  and  described  in  our  last  report.  Mr. 
Brownell  has  signified  his  intention  to  enter  the  Early  Telephone 
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for  the  Prospective  Prize  as  the  best  early,  and  BrownelTs  Best  for 
the  same  prize  as  the  best  late  potato. 

A  collection  of  nine  unnamed  seedlings  was  also  exhibited  by 
B.  K.  Bliss  &  Son,  several  of  which  we  should  judge,  from  their 
appearance,  were  worth  proving. 

The  list  of  awards  will  indicate  the  exhibition  of  other  objects 
concerning  which  we  have  nothing  new  to  note.  The  annual  ap- 
propriation by  the  Society  for  this  department  was  $500  ;  income 
from  the  Whitcomb  fund,  $30,  making  a  total  of  $530.  Of  this 
amount  the  Committee  have  awarded  $527,  leaving  an  unexpended 
balance  of  $3. 

With  the  annexed  list  of  Awards  of  Premiums,  this  report  is 
respectfully  submitted. 

C.  N.  Brackett, 

Walter  Russell, 

Josiah  Crosby, 

George  W.  Pierce,   > 

Samuel  Hartwell,     [  Committee. 

C.  E.  Grant, 

M.  W.  Chadbourne, 


PRIZES   AND   GRATUITIES   AWARDED   FOR 
VEGETABLES. 


January  21. 

Gratuities : — 

Francis  B.  Hayes,  Mushrooms  and  Rhubarb, $2  00 

Hovey  &  Co.,  Mushrooms,  ........         1  00 

January  27. 
Gratuity : — 

Francis  B.  Hayes,  Mushrooms  and  Rhubarb, 2  00 

February  11. 

Gratuity : — 

Josiah  Crosby,  Lettuce, 1  00 

February  18. 
Gratuities : — 

George  W.  Pierce,  Lettuce, 1  00 

Josiah  Crosby,  Lettuce  and  Radishes, 1  00 

February  25. 
C.  H.  Brackett,  Tomatoes  and  Mushrooms, 1  00 

March  4. 

George  W.  Pierce,  Lettuce, 2  00 

Henry  R.  Comley,  Tomatoes, 2  00 

Josiah  Crosby,  Lettuce, 1  00 

March  11. 

Gratuities : — 

M.  W.  Chadbourne,  Parsley, ■ .         1  00 

Josiah  Crosby,  Lettuce  and  Radishes, 2  00 

March  18. 
Gratuity  : — 
Josiah  Crosby,  Lettuce  and  Radishes, 2  00 


AZALEA  AND   ROSE  EXHIBITION. 

March  23. 

Radishes. — Four  bunches  Turnip  Rooted,  Josiah  Crosby,         .  $3  00 

Lettuce. — Four  heads  Tennisball,  J   Crosby, 3  00 
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Parsley. — Two  quarts,  H.  R.  Comley, 
Second,  William  Patterson, 


Gratuity : — 
H.  R.  Comley,  Tomatoes, 


April  8. 
Gratuities : — 

Walter  Russell,  Collection, 

H.  R.  Comley,  Tomatoes, 

Josiah  Crosby,  Radishes  and  Lettuce, 


April  15. 


Gratuities : — 
Henry  R.  Comley,  Tomatoes, 
C.  H.  Brackett,  Cucumbers, 

Gratuities : — 
Josiah  Crosby,  Collection, 
C.  H.  Brackett,  Cucumbers, 


Mat  6. 


Mat  13. 


Gratuities : — 
George  Dorr,  Rhubarb, 
C.  H.  Brackett,  Cucumbers  and  Rhubarb, 
M.  W.  Chadbourne,  Rhubarb,    . 
H.  R.  Comley,  Tomatoes, 


Mat  20. 

Gratuity : — 

Walter  Russell,  Two  varieties  Radishes,    . 

Mat  27. 
Gratuities : — 

A.  D.  Capen,  Asparagus  and  Rhubarb, 

M.  W.  Chadbourne,  Asparagus, 

Josiah  Crosby,  Collection, 


Gratuities : — 
Samuel  Hartwell,  Asparagus, 
M.  W.  Chadbourne,  Rhubarb, 


June  3. 


June  10. 

Carrots. — Twelve  Short  Scarlet,  Josiah  Crosby, 
Radishes. — Twelve  Turnip  Rooted,  Walter  Russell, 
Long  Scarlet,  Walter  Russell,         .... 

Second,  Josiah  Crosby,        ..... 
Asparagus. — Four  bunches,  J.  B.  Moore, 

Second,  Samuel  Hartwell, 


$2  00 
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2  00 
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Cucumbers. — Pair,  E.  TV.  TTood,       .... 
Second,  J.  Crosby, 

Lettuce. — Four  heads,  J.  Crosby,  Tennisball, 

SecoDd,  J.  Crosby,  Boston  Curled, 
Ehubarb. — Twelve  stalks.  John  C.  Hovey,  Monarch,  weight  26  lbs 

Second,  M.  TV.  Chadbourne,  Victoria,  weight  lG^o  lbs. 

Gratuities  : 

James  Lawrence,  Cauliflowers,  ...... 

L.  TV.  TVeston,  Asparagus,  ....... 

Marshall  P.  "Wilder,  Cucumbers, 

TV  alter  Eussell,  Onions  and  Parsley,  ..... 

Samuel  Hartwell,  Khubarb, 

C.  E.  Grant,  "  

June  2i. 
Gratuities : — 

M.  TV.  Chadbourne,  Peas,  two  varieties, 

Levi  Emery,  Victoria  Rhubarb ;  weight  of  twelve  stalks,  40  lbs., 
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ROSE   AND    STRATVBERRY   SHOW. 


June  30. 

Beets. — Turnip  Booted.  J.  Crosby, 
Egyptian,  J.  Crosby, 

Second,  Samuel  G.  Stone, 
Carrots. — Intermediate,  J.  Crosby, 
Onions. — Twelve,  J.  Crosby,     . 

Second,  S.  G.  Stone,   . 
Cucumbers. — Pair,  E.  TV.  "Wood, 

Second,  J.  Crosby, 
Lettuce. — Four  heads,  Francis  B.  Hayes, 
Peas — Peck,  C.  E.  Grant,  American  TVonder, 

Second,  S.  G.  Stone,  Kentish  Invicta, 

Gratuities : — 

Samuel  Hartwell,  Peas,       .... 
George  TV.  Pierce,  Cucumbers, 
Josiah  Crosby,  Collection, 


July  8. 

Onions. — Twelve,  J.  Crosby,     . 

Second,  S.  G.  Stone,   .... 
Squashes. — Four  Long  TVarted,  J.  Crosby, 
Peas. — Peck,  J.  L.  Gardner,  Marvel, 

Second,  S.  G.  Stone,  Advancer, 


$2  00 
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Gratuities  : — 

Samuel  Hartwell,  Peas, $1  00 

C.  E.  Grant,  " .         .         1  00 

S.  G.  Stone,  " 1  00 

Major  J.  F.  Jones,  Hogansville,  Troup  Co.,  Georgia,  Wheat  and 
Oats,  First  Class  Certificate  of  Merit. 

July  15. 

Gratuities  : — 

Josiah  Crosby,  Collection, 2  00 

Samuel  G.  Stone,      "  2  00 


July  29. 

Sqttashes. — Four  Marrow,  J.  Crosby, 

Sweet  Corn. — Twelve  ears,  C.  N.  Brackett,    . 

Second,  Samuel  G.  Stone, 

Tomatoes. — Twelve,  Samuel  Hartwell,  Canada  Victor, 

Second,  Samuel  Hartwell,  Gen.  Grant, 

Gratuities : — 
L.  W.  Weston,  Early  Rose  Potatoes, 


M.  W.  Chadbourne,  Beauty  of  Hebron  Potatoes, 

C.  E.  Grant,  Marblehead  Corn, 

S.  Hartwell.  Narragansett    "  . 

J.  Crosby,  two  varieties  Onions, 


August  5. 

Squashes. — Four  Marrow,  J.  Crosby, 
Sweet  Corn. — Twelve  ears,  J.  Crosby, 

Second,  C.  E.  Grant, 
Tomatoes. — Gen.  Grant,  S.  Hartwell, 
Emery,  S.  Hartwell, 
Any  other  variety,  C.  N.  Brackett,  Acme, 
Second,  S.  Hartwell,  Canada  Victor,  . 

Gratuities :  — 

L.  W.  Weston,  Beauty  of  Hebron  Potatoes, 
Samuel  G.  Stone,  Sweet  Corn, 
Samuel  Hartwell,  Collection, 
C.  E.  Grant,  "  . 


August  12. 
Gratuities : — 

M.  W.  Chadbourne,  Beauty  of  Hebron  Potatoes, 

J.  Gardner,  Peppers,  . 

Samuel  Hartwell,  Tomatoes,       . 

C.  N.  Brackett,  Acme  Tomatoes, 

S.  G.  Stone,  Corn,  
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C.  E.  Grant,  Lima  Beans, $1  00 

"  "        "       Collection, 2  00 

Francis  B.  Hayes,  Artichokes, 1  00 

August  19. 

Greenflesh  Melons. — Four,  George  Hill, 2  00 

Muskmelons. — Four,  the  second  prize  to  Samuel  Hartwell,       .         .  1  00 

Gratuities : — 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  Corn, 1  00 

C.  E.  Grant,             "             1  00 

N.  B.  White,  Potatoes, 1  00 

Samuel  Hartwell,  Collection, 2  00 

S.  G.  Stone,                   "               1  00 

C.  N.  Brackett,              "              1  00 

August  26. 

Potatoes. — Peck,  J.  Crosby,  Early  Rose, 2  00 

Second,  L.  W.  Weston,  Beauty  of  Hebron,         .         .         .         .  1  00 

Lima  Beans. — Two  quarts,  B.  G.  Smith, 3  00 

Second,  C.  E.  Grant, 2  00 

Third,  W.  K.  Wood, 1  00 

Peppers.— Twelve,  C.  N.  Brackett, 3  00 

Second,  Josiah  Crosby, 2  00 

Gratuities : — 

George  Hill,  Greenflesh  Melons, 3  00 

M.  W.  Chadbourne,  Collection, 2  00 

S.  Hartwell,                       " 2  00 

C.  K  Brackett,                 " 2  00 

C.  E.  Grant,                       " 2  00 

September  2. 

Greenelesh  Melons. — Four,  J.  Crosby, 3  00 

Gratuities : — 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  Collection, 1  00 

C.  N.  Brackett,            "               1  00 

C.  E.  Grant,                  "               1  00 

September  9. 

Celery. — Four  roots,  the  second  prize  to  Josiah  Crosby,  .         .         .  2  00 

Gratuities : — 

J.  Crosby,  Melons, 1  00 

C.  L.  Fowle,  Tomatoes, 1  00 

Samuel  Hartwell,  Collection, 2  00 

C.  E.  Grant,                    "              -       .         .         •  3  00 

C.  N.  Brackett,              "              2  00 
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ANNUAL  EXHIBITION. 


September  19,  20,  21,  and  22. 

Special  Prizes. 

Cauliflowers. — Best  four,  John  Cummings,    . 
Celery. — Four  specimens,  J.  Crosby, 

Regular  Prizes. 

Beets. — Twelve,  Mrs.  M.  T.  Goddard, 
Second,  George  F.  Stone,    . 
Third,  Josiah  Crosby, 
Carrots. — Intermediate,  George  Hill 
Second,  John  Cummings,    . 
Third,  Walter  Russell, 
Long  Orange,  Walter  Russell, 
Parsnips. — Twelve,  J.  L.  DeWolf, 
Second,  M.  W.  Chadbourne, 
Third,  Walter  Russell, 
Potatoes. — Four  varieties,  one  peck  each,  C.  N.  Brackett 
Second,  Mrs.  M.  T.  Goddard, 
Third,  G.  W.  Jameson, 
Early  Rose,  John  Cummings, 
Second,  S.  A.  Merrill, 
Third,  G.  W.  Jameson, 
Clark's  No.  1,  Henry  Ross, 
Second,  Mrs.  M.  T.  Goddard, 
Third,  G.  W.  Jameson, 
Beauty  of  Hebron,  L.  W.  Weston, 
Second,  C.  B.  Lancaster,     . 
Third,  G.  W.  Jameson, 
Any  other  variety,  Albert  Bresee,  Advance, 
Second,  C.  B.  Lancaster,  White  Elephant, 
Third,  Starkes  Whiton,  Champion  of  America, 
Collection  of  New   Seedling  varieties,  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Son,  Silver 
Medal. 

Salsify.— Twelve,  J.  L.  DeWolf, 

Second,  J.  Cummings, 

Third,  George  H.  Rich, 

Turnips. — Twelve  Flat,  George  H.  Rich, 

Second,  Francis  B.  Hayes,  ....... 

Third,  George  Dorr, '       . 

Swedish,  Mrs.  M.  T.  Goddard, 

Second,  Francis  B.  Hayes,  ....... 

Third,  A.  T.  Brown, 
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Onions. — Peck  of  Danvers  Yellow,  J.  Cunimings,     .         .         .  $3  00 

Second,  J.  Crosby, 2  00 

Third,  George  Hill, 1  00 

Red,  J.  Cummings, 3  00 

Second,  Walter  Russell, 2  00 

White,  J.  Cummings, 3  00 

Second,  Walter  Russell,      .         . 2  00 

Third,  Josiah  Crosby, 1  00 

Greenflesh  Melons. — Four,  C.  F.  Curtis, 3  00 

Second,  Warren  Heustis, 2  00 

Third,  C.  E.  Calder, 1  00 

Muskmelons. — Four,  J.  Cummings, 3  00 

Second,  A.  D.  Capen, 2  00 

Third,  S.  A.  Merrill, 1  00 

Watermelons. — Two,  S.  Lawrence, 3  00 

Second,  Samuel  Hartwell,  .         .         .         .         .         .         .        .  2  00 

Third,  John  Cummings,       ........  1  00 

Squashes. — Four  Canada,  George  Dorr, 3  00 

Second,  C.  E.  Calder, 2  00 

Third,  J.  Cummings, 1  00 

Hubbard,  S.  W.  Hathaway, 3  00 

Second,  Samuel  Hartwell, 2  00 

Third,  George  Hill, 1  00 

Marblehead,  S.  W.  Hathaway, 3  00 

Second,  J.  Cummings, 2  00 

Marrow,  J.  Cummings, 3  00 

Second,  George  Hill,   .        .        .        .        .        .        .         .        .  2  00 

Third,  Warren  Heustis 1  00 

Turban,  S.  W.  Hathaway, 3  00 

Second,  J.  Cummings,          ........  2  00 

Third,  Samuel  Hartwell, 1  00 

Cabbages. — Four  Drumhead,  J.  Cummings, 3  00 

Second,  Joseph  Swan, 2  00 

Third,  Mrs.  M.  T.  Goddard, 1  00 

Red,  J.  Cummings, 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  M.  T.  Goddard, 2  00 

Savoy,  Three,  J.  Cummings, 3  00 

Second,  S.  G.  Stone, 2  00 

Third,  Mrs.  M.  T.  Goddard, 1  00 

Cauliflowers. — Four,  J.  Cummings, 3  00 

Celery. — Four  roots,  J.  Crosby, 3  00 

Third  prize,  Henry  Ross, .        .  1  00 

Horseradish. — Six  roots,  the  second  prize  to  Benjamin  G.  Smith,  .  2  00 

Lima  Beans. — Two  quarts,  B.  G.  Smith, 3  00 

Second,  S.  G.  Stone, 2  CO 

Third,  C.  E.  Grant, 1  00 
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Sweet  Corn. — Twelve  specimens,  John  Cummings, 

Second,  S.  G.  Stone,  . 

Third,  S.  A.  Merrill,    . 
Field  Corn. — Twenty-five  ears,  Mrs.  M.  T.  Goddard, 

Second,  C.  N.  Brackett,       .... 

Third,  Robert  Elder, 

Egg  Plant. — Four  Round  Purple,  J.  G.  Coolidge, 

Second,  Walter  Russell,       .... 
Tomatoes. — Three  varieties,  Samuel  Hartwell, 

Second,  George  W.  Pierce, 

Third,  C.  N.  Brackett,         .... 
Acme,  Twelve  specimens,  S.  Hartwell, 

Second,  W.  S.  Janvrin, 
Boston  Market,  S.  Hartwell, 

Second,  C.  E.  Grant,  . 
Emery,  C.  E.  Grant, 

Second,  S.  G.  Stone,   . 
Gen.  Grant,  C.  E.  Grant, 

Second,  S.  Hartwell,   . 
Any  other  variety,  George  Hill,  Mayflower,    . 

Second,  S.  G.  Stone,  Paragon,    . 
Martynias. — Twenty-four,  L.  W.  Weston, 

Second,  George  W.  Pierce, 
Okra.— Twenty-four,  Mrs.  M.  T.  Goddard,    '   . 

Second,  C.  N.  Brackett,       .... 
Peppers. — Twenty-four,  George  F.  Stone, 

Second,  C.  N.  Brackett,       .... 

Third,  C.  E.  Calder,         .  ... 

Cranberries. — Half-peck,  Miss  Annie  M.  Tilley, 

Second,  J.  W.  Talbot,         .... 

Gratuities : — 

John  Cummings,  Collection,       .... 
Samuel  Hartwell,         "  .... 

M.  W.  Chadbourne,     "  .... 

C.  N.  Brackett,  "  .... 

J.  G.  Coolidge,  "  .... 

C.  V.  Whitten,  "  .... 

Samuel  G.  Stone,         "  .... 

M.  B.  Faxon,  "  .... 

Robert  Elder,  Beets,  .         .         .         . 
Aaron  Low,  Collection  of  Potatoes,    . 
E.  S.  Brownell,  Potatoes,  ..... 
George  W.  Pierce,  Melons,        .... 
Francis  B.  Hayes,  "  .... 

S.  A.  Merrill,  Squash, 

E.  Sheppard,  Cucumbers, 
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C.  E.  Calder,  Lettuce, $1  00 

Walter  Russell,  Horseradish, 1  00 

Hiram  Sibley  &  Co.,  New  Dent  Corn, 1  00 

C.  F.  Smith,  Rye, 1  00 

C.  E.  Grant,  Tomatoes, .         .         .         .  1  00 

September  30. 

Gratuity : — 

Samuel  G.  Stone,  Collection, 2  00 

October  7. 

Salsify. — Twelve  specimens,  M.  W.  Chadbourne,             .         .         .  2  00 

Cabbages.— Three  Drumhead,  Mrs.  M.  T.  Goddard,         .         .         .  2  00 

Second,  Samuel  G.  Stone, 1  00 

Red,  Mrs.  M.  T.  Goddard, 2  00 

Savoy,  "     "     "          " 2  00 

Second,  S.  G.  Stone, .         .         .  1  00 

Brussels  Sprouts.— Half-peck,  Mrs.  M.  T.  Goddard,      .         .         .  2  00 

Celery. — Four  roots,  J.  Crosby, 2  00 

Second,  W.  Patterson, 1  00 

Gratuities : — 

Benj.  G.  Smith,  Lima  Beans,  ■ 1  00 

G.  W.  Jameson,  Barberries,       ........  1  00 

Horace  Partridge,  Potatoes, 1  00 

Samuel  G.  Stone,  Collection, 3  00 

C.  N.  Brackett,              "             2  00 

C.  E.  Grant,                   "             2  00 

October  14. 
Gratuity : — 

C.  E.  Grant,  Collection, 1  00 

October  21. 

Gratuity : — 

Samuel  G.  Stone,  Collection, 1  00 

October  28. 

Gratuities : — 

Samuel  G.  Stone,  Collection, 1  00 

C.  E.  Grant,                   "             ........  1  00 

November  4. 
Gratuity : — 

Josiah  Crosby,  Celery, 2  00 
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November  9. 

Cauliflowers. — Four  specimens,  the  second  prize  to  J.  L.  Gardner,  $1  00 

Celery. — Four  roots,  Josiah  Crosby,         .         .         .         .         .         .  2  00 

Second,  W.  Patterson, 1  00 

Gratuities : — 

Francis  B.  Hayes,  Collection, 1  00 

C.  E.  Grant,                    "             1  00 

S.  G.  Stone,                     " 2  00 

Cephas  H.  Brackett,  Cucumbers  and  Tomatoes,         .         .        .         .  l  00 

December  23. 
Gratuities : — 

William  D.  Philbrick,  Lettuce, 1  00 

Cephas  H.  Brackett,  Tomatoes, 1  00 


REPORT 


OF  THE 


Committee  of  Arrangements, 


FOR   THE  YEAR  1882. 


The  Committee  of  Arrangements  respectfully  submit  the  follow- 
ing report : 

The  several  exhibitions,  during  the  past  year,  have  been  well 
attended,  and  were  satisfactory  to  the  members  of  the  Society  and 
the  public.  Each  one  was  carefully  looked  after  and  arranged, 
the  Committee  of  Arrangements  being  divided  into  sub-committees, 
with  special  duties  assigned  to  each,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  labor 
where  so  many  details  were  to  be  attended  to,  and  to  prevent  work- 
ing to  disadvantage.  Sub-committees  of  three  each,  for  fruits, 
flowers,  and  vegetables,  were  appointed  to  take  charge  of  and 
arrange  the  tables  of  each  department,  to  receive  contributions  and 
find  places  for  contributors,  and  to  see  that  all  were  satisfied  with 
the  disposition  of  the  various  products  offered  for  exhibition,  in 
which  we  believe  there  was  no  cause  found  for  complaint. 

A  sub-committee,  also  of  three,  had  charge  of  printing,  adver- 
tising, and  minor  details,  which  required  much  care  and  forethought. 
All  these  sub-committees  worked  in  harmony,  the  result  of  which 
has  been  good  exhibitions  that  were  highly  gratifying  to  the 
numerous  visitors. 

It  is  not  within  our  province  to  give  any  detailed  or  minute 
description  of  the  various  products  exhibited,  as  this  has  already 
been  done  in  the  reports  of  the  Committees  on  Eruits,  Elowers, 
and  Vegetables  ;  and  we  need  only  allude  to  them  in  a  general  way, 

saying  that,  notwithstanding  the  very  hot  and  dry  summer,  from 
which  all  vegetation  in  this  vicinity  suffered  much  during  the  severe 
and  protracted  drought,  the  quantity  and  quality  far  surpassed 
expectation. 

The  receipts  from  the  sale  of  tickets  at  the  Azalea,  Rose,  Chrys- 
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anthemum,  and  Annual  Exhibitions,  have  been  satisfactory ;  the 
amount  of  money  received  was  duty  paid  over  to  the  Treasurer,  and 
his  receipts  were  taken  therefor,  the  account  of  which  can  be  found 
in  his  report,  rendering  a  repetition  unnecessary. 

The  interest  shown  by  the  public  in  the  exhibitions  of  the  Societ}' 
during  the  year  has  been  of  the  most  encouraging  kind.  The  con- 
stantly increasing  love  and  taste  for  the  cultivation  of  Fruits, 
Plants,  Flowers,  and  Vegetables,  give  us  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  most  prosperous  years  of  the  Society  are  yet  to  come. 

Evidence  of  the  great  progress  made  by  the  Massachusetts  Hor- 
ticultural Society  in  promoting  an  interest  in  gardening  and  the 
cultivation  of  new  and  improved  varieties  of  fruits,  flowers,  and 
vegetables,  can  be  seen  not  only  in  this  vicinity,  but  everywhere  ; 
and,  although  more  than  fifty  years  have  passed  away  since  the 
Society  was  established,  there  is,  as  there  always  has  been,  a  steady 
growth  in  its  welfare  and  prosperity.  At  every  meeting  of  the 
Society,  new  members  are  coming  forward  to  engage  in  and  con- 
tinue the  great  and  important  work  begun  by  its  founders,  which, 
thus  far,  has  proved  an  inestimable  blessing,  and  in  the  future 
will  be  of  still  greater  benefit  to  the  whole  country. 

C.  H.  B.  BRECK,   Chairman. 
8 


REPORT 


OF  THE 


COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLICATION  AND  DISCUSSION, 


FOR   THE  YEAR  1882. 


Upon  occasions  like  the  present,  we  are  inclined  to  glance  back- 
ward over  the  past,  and  mark  the  progress  made  in  Horticulture. 

The  meetings  for  discussion  the  past  season,  were  the  most  suc- 
cessful series  ever  held  by  the  Society. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  the  perseverance,  energy,  skill  and  science 
of  a  few  large-hearted  and  philanthropic  individuals,  whose  lives 
are  monuments  of  industry,  integrhVv,  and  usefulness,  for  the 
present  advanced  state  of  Horticulture  in  our  country,  and  to  no 
one  man  are  we  more  largely  indebted  than  to  the  distinguished 
head,  for  more  than  a  third  of  a  centuiy,  of  the  American  Penologi- 
cal Society,  whose  cheerful  and  hopeful  nature  and  words  of 
wisdom  and  encouragement,  have  stimulated  many  of  us  in  our  in- 
vestigations and  labors. 

The  Chairman  would  especially  remember  the  services  of  his 
associate,  John  B.  Moore,  on  whom,  during  the  illness  of  the 
Chairman,  the  labor  of  providing  and  arranging  for  the  meetings 
largely  devolved,  and  who  deserves  the  hearty  thanks  of  all  who 
have  profited  by  these  meetings,  and  indeed  of  all  the  members  of 
the  Society. 

Let  us  not  be  satisfied  with  our  present  attainments.  Let  us 
compare  our  experience  and  results  ;  let  us  stimulate  each  other  to 
still  greater  exertions  for  the  advancement  of  our  common  cause. 
Let  us  endeavor  to  disseminate  the  knowledge  of  the  few  among 
the  many,  that  we  may  improve  the  public  taste  and  confer  on  our 
country  the  blessings  of  our  favorite  art. 

Horticulture  is  emphatically  a  peaceful  occupation  ;  it  requires 
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science  to  direct,  intelligence  to  guide,  industry  to  accomplish,  and 
a  fee  simple  in  the  soil,  for  its  successful  management.  And  then, 
in  the  wide  range  of  human  effort,  we  know  of  no  occupation  more 
satisfactory. 

But  few  copies  of  the  History  of  the  Society  have  been  disposed 
of  this  year,  and  the  Committee  fear  that  the  members  do  not 
appreciate  this  record  of  the  work  of  the  Society  during  the  first 
fifty  years  of  its  existence.  If  they  were  aware  of  its  value,  a 
much  larger  number  of  copies  would  have  been  called  for. 

Prizes  for  essays  were  offered  by  the  Committee  this  year,  as  in 
former  seasons,  but  the  number  of  manuscripts  competing  for  the 
prizes  has  been  quite  limited,  and  the  essays  were  not  of  sufficient 
interest  for  your  Committee,  after  careful  consideration,  to  accept. 

We  are  again  under  special  obligations  to  the'  Secretary  for  the 
thorough  and  admirable  digest  of  the  discussions,  and  supervision 
of  all  our  printed  reports. 

Respectfully  submitted  for  the  Committee, 

BENJAMIN   G.   SMITH,    Chairman. 


REPORT 


OF    THE 


LIBRARY    COMMITTEE, 


FOR   THE    YEAR   1882. 


The  Committee  on  the  Library  offers  the  following  as  its  Report 
for  the  year  1882. 

The  income  of  the  Stickney  fund  has  been  expended  as  the  giver 
directed,  and.  the  accessions  to  the  Library  from  this  source  have 
been  numerous,  varied  and  important. 

As  Botany  and  Horticulture  are  the  theoretical  and  practical 
sides  of  one  subject,  a  science  and  an  art  mutually  dependent, 
neither  of  which  can  be  pursued  with  the  highest  success  without 
the  other,  some  books  have  been  purchased  whose  bearing  upon 
Horticulture  is  indirect,  but  which  are  no  less  useful  on  that 
account.  Of  such  a  nature  are  works  on  structural  botany,  upon 
the  geographical  distribution  of  plants,  proceedings  of  scientific 
bodies,  and  the  like. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  name  many  of  the  books  bought  during 
the  year,  as  the  titles  of  all  purchases  have  been  conspicuously 
posted  as  soon  as  the  volumes  were  received,  and  a  list  of  all 
accessions  will  be  printed  in  connection  with  this  report :  but  it 
mav  be  well  to  call  attention  to  our  rare  and  ancient  copies  of 
"Fuchsius"  and  "  Dodonaeus."  of  date  1542  and  1583.  respectively, 
and  to  the  "  Flora  Austriaea."  a  magnificent  work  in  five  volumes, 
folio,  with  five  hundred  colored  plates. 

The  Society's  appropriation  has  been  spent  for  periodicals  and 
for  binding  as  far  as  it  would  go  :  but  the  amount  granted  is  not 
enough  to  enable  us  to  bind  all  the  periodicals  received,  and  there 
is,  at  present,  a  considerable  accumulation  of  these  and  of  works 
issued  in  parts,  all  of  which  must  necessarily  be  kept  out  of  circu- 
lation until  they  are  put  into  a  form  suitable  for  use.     There  are 
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also  several  periodicals  not  yet  on  our  list,  to  which  we  ought  to  be 
subscribers. 

Two  }Tears  ago,  the  Library  Committee  recommended  that  two 
book-cases  be  placed  against  the  western  side  of  this  room.  In 
the  first  part  of  the  present  year,  the  busts  which  had  long  stood 
on  brackets  against  the  wall  were  removed  with  their  supports,  and 
a  capacious  book-case  put  in  their  place ;  but,  large  as  the  case 
was,  it  was  almost  immediately  filled  up,  and,  today,  the  Com- 
mittee must,  as  for  so  many  }7ears  before,  call  the  attention  of  the 
Society  to  the  fact  that  more  room  for  books  is  needed. 

Last  year,  the  Committee  stated  in  their  report  that  two  of  the 
catalogues  which  had  been  sent  to  the  Society  by  dealers  were 
missing  from  the  table.  Not  only  have  these  not  been  returned, 
but  others  have  disappeared  during  the  year,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  agricultural  papers.  We,  therefore,  desire  to  repeat  that  these 
catalogues  have  been  collected  by  means  of  much  painstaking  and 
correspondence,  and  that  they  are  not  for  distribution.  The  Com- 
mittee is  very  reluctant  to  remove  them  from  the  table  where  they 
are  so  accessible,  and,  therefore,  earnestly  requests  all  members  of 
the  Society  to  be  as  particular,  when  taking  out  these  catalogues, 
to  have  them  properly  charged  by  the  Librarian  upon  his  record  1 
as  they  would  be  in  the  case  of  any  other  book. 

For  many  years  past,  the  Committee  has  urged  upon  the 
Society  the  great  need  of  a  catalogue  of  its  plates,  representing 
that  this  necessity  was  increasing  in  the  precise  ratio  of  the  increase 
of  plates,  of  which  we  accumulate  hundreds,  if  not  thousands, 
every  year.  We  are  now  very  glad  to  announce  that  this  work  has 
been  begun,  and  that  substantial  progress  has  been  made.  Early 
in  the  year  the  Executive  Committee  granted  one  hundred  dollars 
for  the  purpose,  and  for  that  sum  no  less  than  thirteen  thousand 
cards  have  been  written.  That  is,  we  how  have  an  index  to  thir- 
•teen  thousand  figures  of  plants,  mostly  colored,  which  before  could 
have  been  found  onty  by  long  search,  and  in  many  cases  only  by 
accident.  The  greater  part  of  these  cards  have  been  verified 
by  comparing  them  carefully  with  the  plates,  and  as  soon  as  a 
cabinet  can  be  prepared  to  receive  them,  they  will  be  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order,  so  that  any  person  desiring  to  find  a  figure  of 
any  plant  or  fruit,  can  do  so  with  a  very  slight  expenditure  of  time. 
There  are  in  our  library,  by  careful  estimate,  almost  a  quarter  of  a 
million  plates,  hitherto  almost  as  obscurely  buried  as  the  remains 
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of  the  mound-builders  ;  but  we  may  now  indulge  the  hope  that  the 
work  of  exhuming  them  will  go  on  steadily,  until  all  this  vast  col- 
lection shall  be  so  indexed  that  the  figures  of  the  plants  which  they 
represent  may  be  found  as  readily  as  words  in  a  dictionary.  We 
are  really  coming  into  possession  of  these  figures  a  second  time, 
and  for  a  very  low  price,  when  we  consider  the  value  of  what  we 
thus  obtain. 

For  the  Committee, 

W.    E.    ENDICOTT,   Chairman. 

Boston,  December  2,  1882. 
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Fuchsius,  Leonhartus.  De  Historia  Stirpium  Commentarii  insignes,  etc. 
Folio.     512  colored  wood-cuts.     Basle  :  1542. 

Matthiolus,  Petrus  Andreas.  Commentarii  in  Libros  sex  Pedacii  Dioscoridis 
Anazarbei  de  Medica  Materia,  etc.  Apologia  Adversus  Amathum 
Lusitanum.     Small  folio.     Many  wood-cuts.     Lugdunum :.  1562. 

Pena,  Petro,  et  Matthia  de  Lobel.  Medicis  Nova  Stirpiurn  Adversaria,  etc. 
Folio.  1,724  wood-cuts.  Antwerp  :  1576.  The  last  part  of  the 
volume  (comprising  more  than  half)  is  P'antarum  seu  Stirpium  His- 
toria Matthias  de  Lobel  Insulani ;  cui  annexum  est  Adversariorum 
volumen.     1,411  wood-cuts. 

Dodonseus,  Rembertus.  Stirpium  Historic,  etc.  Folio.  Many  wood-cuts. 
Antwerp  :  1583. 

Clusius,  Carolus.  Rariorum  Plantarum  Historia,  etc.  Folio.  1,146  wood- 
cuts.    Antwerp :  1601. 

Besler,  Basil.  Hortus  Eystettenensis,  etc.  2  vols.  Large  folio.  366  plates. 
Nuremberg :  16f  3. 

Ray,  John.  Historia  Plantarum,  etc.  3  vols.  Folio.  London:  1686,1688, 
1704. 

Pomet,  Pierre.  Histoire  Generale  des  Drogues,  etc.  Folio.  Many  wood- 
cuts.    Paris:  1694. 

Ksempfer,  Englebert.  Amoenitatum  Exoticarum,  etc.  4to.  Many  plates. 
Lemgovise :  1712. 

Tournefort,  M.  Pitton  de.  Relation  d'  un  Voyage  du  Levant,  etc.  2  vols,  in 
1.     4to.     Many  plates.     Amsterdam :  1718. 
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Merian,  Marie  Sibille.  Histoire  des  Insectes  de  l'Europe,  etc.  Large  folio. 
93  plates  of  insects  and  plants.  Translated  from  Dutch  into  French, 
by  Jean  Maaret,  M.  D.  Amsterdam  :  1730.  Also,  in  the  same 
volume,  Dissertation  sur  la  Generation  et  les  Transformations  des 
Insectes  de  Surinam,  etc.     Many  plates.     La  Haye  :  1726. 

Warner,  Robert,  and  B.  S.  Williams.  The  Orchid  Album,  comprising  Col- 
ored Figures  and  Descriptions  of  New,  Rare,  and  Beautiful  Orchid- 
aceous Plants.  Vol.  1,  Parts  5-12;  Vol.  2,  Parts  13-16,  in  contin- 
uation.    4to.     Colored  plates.     London:  1881-1882. 

Fitzgerald,  R.  D.,  F.  L.  S.  Australian  Orchids.  Folio.  Parts  3  and  4  in 
continuation.     30  plates.     Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 

Pallas,  P.  S.,  Eq.,  Species  Astragalorum  Descriptae  et  Iconibus  Coloratis 
Illustratae.  Cum  Appendice.  Folio.  99  colored  plates.  Leipsic : 
1800. 

Baillon,  H.  Histoire  des  Plantes.  Vol.  8.  Monographic  des  Composees. 
8vo.     131  wood-cuts.     Paris  :  1882. 

Forster,  Carl  Friederich.  Handbuch  der  Cacteenkunde,  etc.  16mo.  Leip- 
zig, 1846. 

Pierre,  L.,  Directeur  de  Jardin  Botanique  de  Saigon.  Flore  Forestiere  de 
la  Cochin  Chine.     4e  fascicule.     Folio.     16  plates.     Paris. 

Regel,  Dr.  Edward.  Flora  of  Turkestan.  Vol.  3,  Part  2.  Descriptions  of 
New  and  Rare  Plants.     4to.     Moscow  and  Berlin  :  1882. 

Jacquin,  Nicolaus  Josephus.  Florae  Austriacae  sive  Plantarum  Selectarum  in 
Austria}  Archiducatu  sponte  crescentium,  icones,  ad  vivum  color- 
atae,  et  descriptionibus  ac  synonymis  illustratae.  5  vols.  Folio. 
500  colored  plates.     Vienna:  1773-1778. 

Sturm,  Jacob.  Deutschlands  Flora,  etc.  18mo.  1,440  colored  plates  of 
Phanerogamen,  416  Cryptogamen,  and  480  Pilze.  Nuremberg, 
1791-1855. 

Schlectendahl,  Dr.  D.  F.  L.  Von,  Dr.  L.  E.  Langethal,  und  Dr.  Ernst  Schenck. 
Flora  von  Deutschland,  Funfte  auflage,  von  Dr.  Ernst  Hallier. 
Lieferungen  48-56,  in  continuation.  Small  8vo.  Many  colored  plates. 
Gera-Untermhaus  :  1881-1882. 

Cesati,  V.,  G.  Passerini,  and  G.  Gibelli.  Compendio  Flora  Italiana.  Fasc. 
28,  Plates  82  and  83,  in  continuation.  Royal  8vo.  Bologna,  Milan, 
and  Naples,  1881. 

Willkomm,  Maurice.  Illustrations  Florae  Hispaniae  insularumque  Balearium, 
etc.     Livraisons  1-3.     4to.     28  plates.     Stuttgart :  1881. 

Verlot,  B.  Les  Plantes  Alpines.  Choix  des  plus  belles  especes ;  Descrip- 
tion, Station,  Excursions,  Culture,  Emploi.  2d  edition.  Royal  8vo. 
50  colored  plates  ;  78  wood-cuts.     Paris  :  1873. 

Graf,  F.  Die  Alpenpflanzen.  Hefte  35-41  in  continuation.  16mo.  63 
colored  plates.     Prague  :  1882. 

Leresche,  Louis,  et  Emile  Levier.  Deux  Excursions  Botaniques  dans  le 
Nord  de  l'Espagne  et  le  Portugal,  en  1878  et  1879.  8vo.  9  plates. 
Lausanne :  1880. 

Briard,  M.     Catalogue  Raisonne  des  Plantes  observees  jusqu'a  ce  jour  qui 
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croissent    naturellement   dans   le   Departement    de  l'Aube.      S\o. 
Troyes:  1880. 

Hulme,  F.  Edward,  F.  L.  S.,  F.  S.  A.  Familiar  Wild  Flowers.  First  Series. 
Small  8vo.     40  colored  plates.      London,  Paris,  and  New  York. 

Todaro,  Augustino.  Hortus  Botanicus  Panormitanus  sive  Plantae  Novae  vel 
Criticae  quae  in  Horto  Botanico  Panormitano  Coluntur,  descriptae  et 
iconibus  illustratae.  Vol.  2,  Fasciculus  1.  Folio.  2  colored  plates. 
Palermo:   1879. 

Catalogue  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants,  and  Flowers,  both  Exotic  and  Domestic, 
which  are  propagated  for  sale  in  the  gardens  near  London,  etc.  By 
a  Society  of  Gardeners.     Folio.     21  colored  plates.     London :  1730. 

Cutler,  Rev.  Manasseh,  F.  A.  A.  and  M.  S.,  etc.  An  Account  of  some  of 
the  Vegetable  Productions  naturally  growing  in  this  part  of  America 
[Massachusetts],  botanically  arranged.  4to.  Boston:  1785. 
[Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.] 

Bigelow,  Jacob,  M.  D.  Florula  Bostoniensis,  etc.  1st  edition.  8vo.  Bos- 
ton :  1814. 

Hemsley,  William.  Biologia  Centrali-Americana ;  Botany.  Parts  10-13,  in 
continuation.     4to.     16  plates.     London :  1882. 

Dodel-Port,  Dr.  Arnold  and  Caroline.  Anatomical  and  Physiological  Atlas 
of  Botany,  etc.  Part  4,  in  continuation.  6  large  folio  plates,  with 
12mo  handbook  translated  and  edited  by  D.  Mc Alpine,  F.  C.  S., 
etc.     Edinburgh  and  London  :  1881. 

McNab,  William  Ramsay,  M.  D.,  F.  L.  S.,  etc.  Botany.  Outlines  of  Mor- 
phology, Physiology,  and  Classification  of  Plants,  specially  revised 
for  American  Students,  by  Charles  E.  Bessey,  M.  Sc,  Ph.  D.,  etc. 
Small  12mo.     118  wood-cuts.     New  York  :  1881. 

Cooke,  M.  C,  M.  A.,  LL.D.  Freaks  and  Marvels  of  Plant  Life,  or  Curiosi- 
ties of  Vegetation.  Small  8vo.  97  wood-cuts.  London  and  New 
York:  1881. 

Trelease,  William.  Nectar;  its  Nature,  Occurrence,  and  Uses.  Extracted 
from  the  Report  on  Cotton  Insects  by  J.  Henry  Comstock,  Entomol- 
ogist to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  8vo  pamphlet. 
Author's  edition.     No  date,  no  imprint. 

Goodale,  George  L.  [Guide  for  Science  Teaching,  No.  2.]  Concerning  a 
few  Common  Plants.     2d  edition.     1 6m o  pamphlet.     Boston:    1881. 

Wood,  Alphonso,  Ph.  D.  Class  Book  of  Botany,  being  Outlines  of  the 
Structure,  Physiology,  and  Classification  of  Plants ;  with  a  Flora  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  8vo.  609  wood-cuts.  New  York  and 
Chicago. 

.      Leaves. and  Flowers,  or   Object  Lessons  in  Botany,  with  a 

Flora.     Prepared  for  Beginners  in  Academies  and  Public  Schools. 
12mo.     665  wood-cuts.     New  York  and  Chicago  :  1881. 

.      Illustrated  Plant  Record  and  Guide  to  Analysis.      Adapted 


to  any  American  Botany.     Square  8vo.     New  York  :  1881. 
Le  Maout,  M.  Emm.     Flower  Object  Lessons,  or  First  Lessons  in  Botany; 
a  Familiar  Description  of  a  few  Flowers.    From  the  French.    12mo. 
99  wood-cuts.     New  York :  1873. 
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Easy  Lessons  in  Botany,  according  to  the  Requirements  of  Revised  Code, 
1880.  By  the  author  of  "Plant  Life,"  with  120  illustrations  by  the 
author.     lGmo.  pamphlet.     London:  1881. 

Gardeners'  Chronicle  and  Agricultural  Gazette.  The  Horticultural  part 
edited  by  Professor  Lindley.  6  vols.  Polio.  1849-1854,  completing 
the  set.     London  :  1849-1854. 

Henfrey,  Arthur,  F.  R.  S.,F.  L.  S.,  Thomas  Moore,  F.  L.  S.,  William  P. 
Ayres,  C.  M.  H.  S.,  and  other  cultivators.  The  Garden  Companion 
and  Florists'  Guide,  January  to  October,  1852.  4to.  20  colored 
plates  and  many  wood-cuts.     London:  1852. 

Wood,  John  Frederick,  F.  H.  S.  The  Midland  Florist  and  Suburban  Hor- 
ticulturist. 11  vols.  12mo.  1847-1857.  Vol.  11  is  edited  by 
Alfred  G.  Sutton,  and  is  Vol.  1,  New  Series. 

Linnean  Society  of  London.  Transactions.  Second  Series,  Botany.  Vol. 
1,  Parts  7,  8  and  9,  and  Vol.  2,  Part  1,  in  continuation.  4to.  44  pi. 
London:  1880,  1881. 

Royal  Agricultural  Society.  Journal.  Second  Series.  Vol.  17,  Part  2,  and 
Vol.  18,  in  continuation.     8vo.     London:  1881,  1882. 

Hibberd,  Shirley.  The  Garden  Oracle  and  Illustrated  Floricultural  Year 
Book,  18S2.  Twenty-fourth  year  of  publication.  Small  square  8vo. 
Wood-cuts.     London :  1882. 

Le  Bon  Jardinier  Almanach  pour  l'Annee  1856.     Thick  12mo.     Paris. 

Reider,  Jacob  Ernst  von.  Annalen  der  Blumisterei  fiir  Blumenfreunde, 
Gartenbesiker  und  Saamenhandler.  12  vols.  Small  8vo.  288 
colored  plates.     Niirnberg  und  Leipzig  :  1825-1836. 

Gerstenberg,  C.  Der  Gartenbeobachter.  6  vols.  Small  8vo.  144  colored 
plates.     Niirnberg,  1837-1842.     [Successor  to  the  preceding.] 

Neubert,  Wilhelm.  Deutsches  Magazin  fiir  Garten  und  Blumenkunde.  Vol. 
1.     8vo.     Colored  and  other  plates.     Stuttgart:  1848. 

Zippel,  Hermann,  und  Carl  Bollmann.  Repriisentanten  Einheimischer  Pflan- 
zenfamilien  in  farbigen  Wandtafeln  mit  erlauterndem  text,  im  an- 
schluss  an  die  "  Ausliindischen  Culturpflanzen."  Erste  Abtheilung; 
Kryptogamen,  with  a  portfolio  of  12  colored  plates ;  Zweite  Abtheil- 
ung, 1st  and  2d  Lieferungen,  with  24  colored  plates.  Text  8vo. 
Plates,  double  page  folio.     Braunschweig:  1879-1881. 

Vegetable  Substances  used  in  the  Arts  and  in  Domestic  Economy.  Timber, 
Trees,  Fruits ;  Materials  of  Manufactures ;  The  Food  of  Man.  3 
vols.  12mo.  Many  wood-cuts.  London :  1830,  1832,  and  1833. 
[The  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge.] 

Smith,  John,  A.  L.  S.  A  Dictionary  of  Popular  Names  of  the  Plants  which 
furnish  the  Natural  and  Acquired  Wants  of  Man,  in  all  matters  of 
Domestic  and  General  Economy;  their  History,  Products,  and 
Uses.     8vo.     London:  1882. 

Von  Mueller,  Baron  Ferd.,  C.  M.  G.,  M.  &  Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  Select  Plants 
readily  eligible  for  Industrial  Culture  or  Naturalization  in  Victoria, 
etc.     8vo.     Melbourne :  1876. 

Vianne,  Ed.      La   Culture   Economique,   par  l'emploi  raisonne   des  instru- 
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ments,  machines,  outils,  appareils,  et  utensiles  usites  dans  la  petite 
et  la  grande  culture,  leur  description  et  l'etude  des  ressources  qu'ils 
offrent  aux  agriculteurs  au  point  de  vue  de  la  baisse  des  prix  de 
revient.     18mo.     204  wood-cuts.     Paris :  1872. 

Thomas,  John  J.  Rural  Affairs  ;  A  Practical  and  Copiously  Illustrated  Reg- 
ister of  Rural  Economy  and  Rural  Taste,  etc.  Vol.  9.  8vo.  382 
wood-cuts.     Albany:  1881. 

Mayer,  Jean.  Pomona  Franconica.  Description  des  Arbres  Fruitiers  le  plus 
connus  et  le  plus  estimes  en  Europe,  qui  se  cultivent  maintenant  au 
Jordin  de  la  Cour  de  Wurzbourg,  etc.  3  vols.  4to.  2G5  colored 
plates.     Nuremberg:  1776-1801.     Text  in  German  and  French. 

Knoop,  Jean  Herman.  Pomologie,  ou  Description  des  meilleures  sortes  des 
Pommes  et  de  Poires.  Fructologie,  ou  Description  des  Arbres 
Fruitiers.     Folio.     39  colored  plates.     Amsterdam:  1771. 

Lauche,  W.  Deutsche  Pomologie.  Lieferungen  47-66,  in  continuation.  80 
colored  plates  of  Fruits.  Berlin  :  1882.  Erganzungsband ;  Hand- 
buch  des  Obstbaues.  Lieferungen  7  and  8,  completing  this  portion 
of  the  work.     8vo.     Wood-cuts.     Berlin :  1882. 

Lucas,  Dr.  Ed.  und  J.  G.  C.  Oberdieck.  Illustrirtes  Handbuch  der  Obstkunde. 
8  vols.  8vo.  Many  outlines  and  plates  of  fruit  and  leaves.  Stutt- 
gart:  1875.  Also,  Supplement  to  the  above.  8vo.  Outlines,  etc., 
of  Pears.     Stuttgart :   1879. 

.     Systematische   Ubersichts    der    Obstsorten    der  ersten    fiinf 

Biinde  des  Illustrirten  Handbuchs  der  Obstkunde  von  Oberdieck  und 
Lucas,  etc.     2d  ed.     8vo.     Stuttgart:  1875. 

.     Leitfaden  zum  Bestimmen  der  Obstsorten.     Fur  die  Besiker 

des  Illustrirten  Handbuchs  der  Obstkunde  von  Jahn,  Lucas,  und 
Oberdieck.     8vo.     Stuttgart:  1863. 

Oberdieck,  J.  G.  C.  Zulake  und  Berichtigungen  zu  Band  1  und  4  des  Illustr. 
Handbuch  der  Obstkunde,  enthaltend  Beschreibungen  von  Aepfeln. 
8vo.     Ravensburg :  1868. 

Calwer,  Dr.  C.  G.  Deutschlands  Obstund  Becrenfriichte.  4to.  28  colored 
plates.     Stuttgart :  1854. 

Dybdahl,  J.  A.  Jordbserog  vore  vigtigste  Frugtbusk-arter,  etc.  Hefte  1-3. 
Small  8vo.     4  colored  plates.     Copenhagen  :  1879. 

Carriere,  E.-A.     Semis  et  Mise  a  Fruit  des  Arbres  Fruitiers.     12rao.     Paris. 

Coutance.  A.  L.  L'Olivier;  Histoire,  Botanique,  Regions,  Culture,  Produits, 
Usages,  Commerce,  Industrie,  etc.  Royal  8vo.  120  wood-cuts. 
Paris:  1877. 

Bernays,  Lewis  A.,  F.  L.  S.  The  Olive  and  its  Products,  etc.  8vo.  11 
plates.     Brisbane,  Australia  :  1872. 

Lespiault,  Maurice.  Les  Vignes  Americaines  dans  le  Sud-ouest  de  la  France. 
8vo.  pamphlet.     Nerac  :  1881. 

Fulton,  James  Alexander.  Peach  Culture.  New,  Revised,  and  Enlarged  edi- 
tion.    12mo.     29  wood-cuts.     New  York  :  1882. 

Fuller,  Andrew  S.  The  Small  Fruit  Culturist.  New,  Re-written,  and  En- 
larged edition.     Beautifully  Illustrated.     12mo.     New  York :  1881. 
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Hogg,  Robert,  LL.D.,  F.  L.  S.,  editor.  The  Herefordshire  Pomona,  contain- 
ing colored  figures  and  descriptions  of  the  most  esteemed  kinds  of 
Apples  and  Pears.  Part  4,  in  continuation.  Polio.  Colored  plates 
and  wood-cuts.     London  and  Hereford  :  1881. 

Bunyard,  George,  F.  R.  H.  S.  Fruit  Farming  for  Profit.  Small  8vo. 
Maidstone  and  London  :  1881. 

Greig,  W.  The  Flower  Growers'  Guide.  24mo.  Colored  plates.  London : 
1841. 

Wellcome,  Mrs.  M.  D.  Talks  about  Flowers.  Square  12mo.  Wood-cuts. 
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Woodford. 
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Map.  Montreal.  6  copies.  List  of  Premiums  for  the  Exhibition  to  be 
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phlet. Worcester :  1882.  Also,  Schedule  of  Premiums  for  the 
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Rhode  Island  Horticultural  Society.  Rules  and  Premium  List  for  the  Au- 
tumn Exhibition,  September  19-21,  1882.  8vo.  pamphlet.  The 
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Western  New  York  Horticultural  Society.  Proceedings  at  the  Twenty- 
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ing,  held  at  Vineland,  January  11  and  12,  1882.     8vo.  pamphlet. 

Newark  :  1882.     E.  Williams,  Secretary.     2  copies. 
Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society.     Programme  for  the  year  1882.     Small 

8vo.  pamphlet.     Philadelphia  :  1882.     A.  W.  Harrison,  Secretary. 
Pennsylvania  Fruit  Growers'  Society.     Report  for   1881.     8vo.  pamphlet. 

5  plates.     Harrisburg :  1881.     E.  B.  Engle,  Secretary. 
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Pennsylvania  State  Horticultural  Association,  formerly  Pennsylvania  Fruit 

Growers'  Society.     Report  for  1882.   Prepared  by  its  Officers.     8vo. 

pamphlet.     4  plates.     Harrisburg :  1882.     E.  B.  Engle,  Secretary. 
Ohio  Horticultural  Society.     Fifteenth  Annual  Report,  for  the  years  1881-82. 

8vo.  pamphlet.    Columbus :  1882.    George  W.  Campbell,  Secretary. 
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Hoffman. 
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Winchester:  1881,  1882.     D.  E.  Hoffman. 
Richmond  [Indiana]  Horticultural  Association.     Proceedings,  July  13,  1878. 

8vo.  pamphlet.     W.  D.  Schooley. 
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ductions,  and  Agricultural  Capabilities.  17  pamphlets.    8vo.    Wash- 
ington :  1882.     The  Commissioner. 

American  Agricultural  Association.  Agricultural  Review  and  Journal,  Janu- 
ary, 1882,  Supplement,  and  August.  2  pamphlets.  8vo.  New 
York  :  1882.     Joseph  H.  Reall,  Secretary. 

Maine  Board  of  Agriculture.  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary, 
for  the  year  1881.     8vo.     Augusta :  1882.     Z.  A.  Gilbert,  Secretary. 

Maine  State  Agricultural  Society,  Maine  State  Pomological  Society,  and 
Androscoggin  County  Agricultural  Society.  Premium  List  of  the 
Consolidated  Exhibitions,  Lewiston,  September  26-29,  1882.  8vo. 
pamphlet.    Augusta :  1882.    Granville  Fernald,  Cor.  Sec.  Pom.  Soc. 

New  Hampshire  Board  of  Agriculture.  First,  Second,  Third,  Seventh, 
Eighth,  Ninth,  and  Tenth  Annual  Reports ;  completing  the  set.  2 
pamphlets  and  5  volumes.     8vo.     1871-1881.     William  H.  Hills. 

Sanborn,  J.  W.,  Superintendent  State  Agricultural  College  Farm,  Hanover, 
N.  H.  Farm  Experiments.  Fourth  Series.  8vo.  pamphlet.  The 
Author. 

Massachusetts  Board  of  Agriculture.  Twenty-ninth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Secretary,  etc.,  for  the  year  1881.  8vo.  Boston:  1882.  John  E. 
Russell,  Secretary. 

Essex  Agricultural  Society.  Transactions  for  1881,  with  the  Fifty-ninth 
Annual  Address,  by  Dr.  James  R.  Nichols.  8vo.  pamphlet.  Salem  : 
1881.     Charles  P.  Preston,  Secretary. 

Appleton,  Francis  H.  Address  before  the  Essex  Agricultural  Society  at  their 
Sixty-second  Cattle  Show  and  Fair.  8vo.  pamphlet.  Salem  :  1882. 
The  Author. 

Connecticut  Board  of  Agriculture.  Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Secre- 
tary, 1881-82.  8vo.  Hartford:  1882.  T.  S.  Gold,  Secretary.  2 
copies. 

New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  Ninth  Annual  Report.  8vo.  pam- 
phlet.    Orange,  N.  J.,  1882.     P.  T.  Quinn,  Secretary. 

New  Jersey  State  Agricultural  Society.  List  of  Premiums  at  the  Twenty- 
fourth  Annual  Fair,  September  18,  1882.  8vo.  pamphlet.  Newark  : 
1882. 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute.  Report  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1881.  8vo.  pamphlet.  Richmond:  1881.  Also  Treas- 
urer's Report.     8 vo.  pamphlet.     Hampton:  1881. 

Georgia  Department  of  Agriculture.  Reports  for  1881  and  1882.  Supple- 
mental Report  for  1881.  8vo.  pamphlets.  Atlanta:  1882.  J.  T. 
Henderson,  Commissioner. 

Fern  Creek  [Kentucky],  Farmers'  and  Fruit  Growers'  Association.  Pre- 
mium List  of  the  Fourth  Annual  Fair.  8vo.  pamphlet.  Louisville  : 
1881.     J.  Decker,  President. 

Randolph  County  Agricultural,  Horticultural,  and  Mechanical  Association. 
Premium  List  of  the  Eleventh  Annual  Fair,  Winchester,  Indiana, 
September  12-15,  1882.    8vo.  pamphlet.    D.  E.  Hoffman,  Secretary. 

The  Illustrated  Journal  of  Agriculture,  published  by  the  Department  of 
9 
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Agriculture  for  the  Province  of  Quebec,    Vol.  IV.,  Nos.  6  and   7, 

October  and  November,  1882.     4to.     Charles  Gibb. 
Annales  de  la  Sociedad  Rural  Argentina,  revista  quincenal  de  Ganaderia  y 

Agricultura,  Vol.  16,  Nos.  1,  2,  4-10,  12-14,  January  to  October, 

1882.      D.  Enrique  Sundblad,   Director.       Folio.      Buenos    Aires. 

The  Director. 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College.     Nineteenth  Annual  Catalogue,    1881, 

1882.      8vo.  pamphlet.      Manhattan:  1882.      George  T.  Fairchild, 

A.  M.,  President. 
New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.     Bulletins  Nos.  1-22  on  slips. 

Geneva,    July  24-December    27,    1882.       Dr.    E.    L.    Sturtevant, 

Director. 
Houghton  Farm.     Description  of  Experiments  with  Indian  Corn,  1880-81,  by 

Manly  Miles,  Director  of  Experiments.     The  Rothamstead  Experi- 
ments, by  J.  B.  Lawes,  Bart.,  F.  R.  S.,  LL.D.     Small  4to.     Plans. 

Cambridge  :  1882.     Professor  D.  P.  Penhallow. 
Ontario  Agricultural  College  and  Experimental  Farm.     Sixth  Annual  Report 

for  the  year  ending  31st  December,  1880.     8vo.  pamphlet.     Plans, 

etc.     D.  W.  Beadle. 
Rapport  sur  la  Creation  d'un  Ecole  de  Jardinage  a  Bordeaux.    8vo.  pamphlet. 

1882.     Ch.  Joly. 
Boston  Park  Commissioners.     Third,  Fourth,  and  Seventh  Annual  Reports. 

3  pamphlets,  8vo.     Boston :  1876  and  1881.     One  broadside  and  2 

pamphlets,  8vo.     J.  D.  W.  French.     Also  duplicates  of  the  Fourth 

and  Seventh  Reports,  from  the  City  of  Boston. 
City  of  Boston,  Document  153.     Report  of  the  Committee  on  Common,  etc., 

in  regard  to  the  Planting  of  Trees,  and  general   care  of  the  Public 

Grounds,   with  accompanying  Reports   of  the    Superintendent  and 

a    Committee   of  Experts.       December  1,  1882.       8vo.    pamphlet. 

J.  D.  W.  French. 
Worcester  Commission  of  Public  Grounds.     Annual  Reports  for  1870-1873, 

1876,  1877,  1880,  1881.     8  pamphlets,  8vo.     Worcester :  1871-1882. 

Edward  W.  Lincoln,  Chairman. 
Olmstead,  Frederick  Law.     Mount  Royal,  Montreal.      Square  12mo.    Plan. 

New  York  :  1881.     The  Author. 
.     The  Spoils  of  the  Park ;    with  a  few  leaves   from   the 

deep-laden    note-books    of    "a    wholly    unpractical    man."      8vo. 

pamphlet.     February,  1882.     The  Author. 
Brooklyn  Park  Commissioners.     Fourteenth  Annual  Report,  January,  1874. 

8vo.  pamphlet.     2  plates.     Brooklyn,  1874.     Edward  H.  Brundage. 
Baltimore  Park  Commission.     Annual  Reports;  1st  to  9th,  11th,  12th,  18th, 

21st,  and  22d.     14  pamphlets,  8vo.      Baltimore:    1861-1881.      The 

Commission. 
Ottawa    Field    Naturalists'    Club.     Transactions,   Nos.    1-3.     3  pamphlets. 

8vo.      Ottawa:  1880,  1881,  and  1882.     W.  Hague  Harrington,  Sec- 
retary. 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History.     Proceedings,  Vol.  20,  Part  4 ;    Vol.  21, 
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Part  1.     2  pamphlets,  8vo.      Memoirs,  Vol.   3,  No.  4.      4to.  pam- 
phlet.    Boston  :  1882.     The  Society. 
Middlesex  Institute.  Annual  Reports,  1881-1882.     8vo.  pamphlet.     Maiden; 

1882.     The  Institute. 
St.  Louis  Academy  of  Science.     Transactions,    Vol.  3,  No.  4;     Vol.  4,  No. 

2.     2  pamphlets.     8vo.     St.  Louis :  1878,  1882.     The  Academy. 
Acta  Horti  Petropolitani,  Vols.  1-5,  each  in  two  parts,  and  Supplement  to 

Vol.3.     11  pamphlets.     8vo.     St.  Petersburg :  1871-1876.     Charles 

S.  Sargent. 
Leopoldina.     Amtliches    Organ   der   Kaiserlichen   Leopoldino-Carolinischen 

Deutschen  Akademie  de  Naturforscher.     Siebenzehntes  Heft,  Jahr- 

gang,  1881.     4to.  pamphlet.     Halle  :    1881.     Dr.  C.  H.  Knoblauch, 

President. 
La  Nature.     Revue  des  Sciences  et  de  leurs  applications  aux  Arts  et  a  lTndus- 

trie.     17  June,  1882.     Journal  Hebdomedaire  Illustre.      Redacteur 

en  chef,  Gaston  Tissandier.    Square  8vo.     Wood-cuts.    Paris.    Ch. 

Joly. 
La  Science  pour  Tous.      15  Juillet,   1882.      Revue  Hebdomedaire  Illustre. 

Redacteur  en  chef,  Paul  Laurencier.     4to.     Paris.     Ch.  Joly. 
Smithsonian  Institution.     Annual  Reports,  1863-1870,  1878-1880.     11  vols. 

8vo.     Washington  :  1864-1882.     The  Smithsonian  Institution. 
Powell,  J.  W.,  Director.     First  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology 

to  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.     1879-1880.     Royal 

8vo.     Many  colored  and  other  plates,  and  wood-cuts.     Washington  : 

1881.     The  Smithsonian  Institution. 
Check  List  of  Publications  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  December,  1881. 

8vo.  pamphlet.     Washington  :  1881.     The  Smithsonian  Institution. 
List  of  Periodicals  received  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  1880.     From 

the  Annual  Report  for  1880.     8vo.  pamphlet.     Washington  :  1881. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution. 
Gray,  Dr.  Asa.     Memorial  of  Thomas  Potts  James.     8vo.  pamphlet.     Mrs. 

Isabella  James. 
Ellis,  George  E.,  D.  D.     Memoir  of  Jacob  Bigelow,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.    Reprinted 

from   the   Proceedings    of    the    Massachusetts    Historical    Society. 

Royal   8vo.      Portrait.      Cambridge:     1880.      The   Family   of  Dr. 

Bigelow. 
Mount  Auburn   Cemetery.     Annual  Reports  of  the  Trustees  for  1878  and 

1881.     2  pamphlets.     8vo.     Boston:  1879,   1882.     J.  Harris  Reed, 

Secretary. 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education.     Report  of  the  Commissioner  for  the  year 

1880.  8vo.    Washington  :  1882.    Circulars  of  Information,  Nos.  1-6, 

1881,  and  No.  1,  1882.  7  pamphlets.  8vo.  Washington:  1881,  1882. 
Also,  three  other  pamphlets  and  one  broadside.  Hon.  John  Eaton, 
Commissioner. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Annual 
Catalogues  of  Officers  and  Students,  etc.,  1881-1882,  1882-1883. 
8vo.  pamphlets.     Boston :  1881,  1882.     The  Institute. 
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Drury  College,  Springfield*  Green  County,  Missouri.  Ninth  Annual  Cata- 
logue for  the  years  1881-1882.  8vo  pamphlet.  Springfield:  1882. 
Rev.  Nathan  J.  Morrison,  D.  D.,  President. 

Goodwin,  Rev.  Daniel  R.,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  Longfellow  Memorial  Address 
before  the  Alumni  of  Bowdoin  College,  July  12,  1882.  8vo.  pam- 
phlet.    Portland  :  1882.     Librarian  of  Bowdoin  College. 

Lynn  Public  Library.  Nineteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees,  for  the 
year  1881.     8vo.  pamphlet.     Lynn:  1882. 

Georgetown  Peabody  Library.  Catalogue.  8vo.  Salem :  1869,  with  Sup- 
plement, 1877.  Also,  Bulletin  Nos.  1  and  2,  1879,  and  No.  3,  1881. 
1  volume  and  3  pamphlets.     8vo.     Henry  M.  Nelson. 

Mercantile  Library  Association  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Sixty-first  Annual 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Direction.  8vo.  pamphlet.  New  York : 
1882. 

Library  Company  of  Philadelphia.  Bulletin,  January,  1882.  8vo.  pamphlet. 
The  Company. 

Ewer,  W.  B.  The  California  Silk  Growers'  Manual.  Published  under  the 
direction  of  the  California  Silk  Culture  Association.  8vo.  pamphlet. 
Wood-cuts.     San  Francisco  :  1882.     The  Author. 

Joly,  V.  Ch.  Traite  Pratique  du  Chauffage,  de  la  Ventilation  et  de  la  Dis- 
tribution des  Eaux  dans  les  Habitations  Particulieres  a  l'Usage  des 
Architectes,  des  Entrepreneurs,  et  des  Proprietaires.  2d  edition. 
8vo.     375  wood-cuts.     Paris :  1873.     The  Author. 

Sarcey,  Erancisque.  Les  Odeurs  de  Paris  ;  Assainissement  de  la  Seine.  Royal 
8vo.  pamphlet.     Paris  :  1882.     Ch.  Joly. 

National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers.  Bulletin,  January,  1881,  to 
December,  1881.  Edited  by  John  L.  Hayes,  LL.  D.,  Secretary. 
Vol.11.     8vo  :  Boston:  1881.     The  Association. 

Kasson,  John  A.  Speech  on  the  Tariff  and  Tax  Commission,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Saturday,  May  6, 1882.  8vo.  pamphlet.  Washington : 
National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers. 

Donnell,  E.  J.  Slavery  and  "Protection;"  An  Historical  Review  and 
Appeal  to  the  Workshop  and  the  Farm.  8vo.  pamphlet.  New 
York  :  1882.     The  Author. 

Allan,  J.  T.  Nebraska  and  her  Territories,  as  developed  by  Railroad  Build- 
ing and  Operation. 

■ .     Central  and  Western  Nebraska  and  the  Experiences  of  its 

Stock  Growers. 

.     Western  Nebraska  and  the  Experiences  of  its  Actual  Settlers. 

3  pamphlets.     8vo.     Published  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany's Land  Department.     Omaha  :  1882. 

New-England  Historic  Genealogical  Society.  Proceedings  at  the  Annual 
Meeting,  January  4,  1882.  8vo.  pamphlet.  Boston:  1882.  The 
Society. 

American  Antiquarian  Society.  Proceedings,  Vol.  I.,  Part  3,  and  Vol.  II., 
Part  1,  New  Series.     8vo.  pamphlet.     Worcester  :  1882. 
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Periodicals  Purchased. 

English.  —  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

Gardeners'  Magazine. 

Journal  of  Horticulture  and  Cottage  Gardener. 

The  Garden. 

Gardening  Illustrated. 

Curtis's  Botanical  Magazine. 

Florist  and  Pomologist. 

Journal  of  Botany. 

Country  Gentleman's  Magazine. 

Journal  of  Forestry. 
French.  —   Revue  Horticole. 

Revue  des  Eaux  et  Forets. 
Belgian.  —  Illustration  Horticole. 

Flore  des  Serres. 

Belgique  Horticole. 

Revue  de  1'  Horticulture,  Beige  et  Etrangere. 
German.  —  Botanische  Zeitung. 

Gartenflora. 
American — Country  Gentleman. 

American  Journal  of  Forestry. 

American  Naturalist. 


Periodicals  Presented. 

Gardener's  Monthly. 

Canadian  Horticulturist. 

Ladies'  Floral  Cabinet. 

Semi-Tropic  California. 

American  Garden. 

Vick's  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine. 

American  Florist  and  Farmer. 

Seed  Time  and  Harvest. 

Bulletin  of  the  Torrey  Botanical  Club. 

Botanical  Gazette. 

The  Scientific  Roll. 

Maine  Farmer. 

Home  and  Farm. 

New  England  Farmer. 

Massachusetts  Ploughman. 

American  Cultivator. 

New  England  Homestead. 

American  Agriculturist. 

Rural  New  Yorker. 

American  Rural  Home. 

Maryland  Farmer. 
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Florida  Dispatch. 
Prairie  Farmer. 
The  Industrialist. 
Pacific  Rural  Press 
Boston  Daily  Advertiser. 
Boston  Morning  Journal. 
Boston  Post. 
Boston  Daily  Globe. 
Boston  Evening  Transcript. 
Daily  Evening  Traveller. 
The  Cottage  Hearth. 

Books.  Etc..  Wanted. 

g^**  Persons  having  any  of  the  books  in  the  following  list  to  dispose  of  irill 
oblige  by  addressing  the  "  Librarian  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  80- 
:,  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston." 

Bolton's  FUices  Britannic*,  Part  2.     4to.     Huddersfield,  17 

Sowerby's  English  Botany.  Supplement  to  the  1st  edition;  Vol.  5,  including 

all  the  plates  beyond  No.  2. 
Curtis's  Beauties  of  the  Rose, — all  but  the  volume  for  1850.     4to.     London 

and  Bristol. 
NesteTa  Rosengarten.  1870  and  onward.     Stuttgart. 

Murray,  Andrew.  On  the  Synonymy  of  various  Conifers. — all  but  Part  1. 
Endlicher's  Genera  Plant arurn, — all  the  Supplements  but  the  first. 
Lindley's  Folia  Orchidacea,  Part  9. 
Floral "  World,  1866. 

Revue  Horticole,  founded  1829,  volumes  prior  to  1847. 
U.  S.  Entomological  Commission,  Bulletins  3.  4,  and  5.     Also  First  Report 

on  the  Rocky  Mountain  Locust. 
Illinois  Entomological  Reports, — all  beyond  the  4th. 
United  States  Patent  Office,  Agricultural  Reports,  1839,  1842,  1-43. 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Special  Reports  1-t  and  15. 
Virginia  Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  First  Annual  Report. 
Royal  (London)  Horticultural  Society's  Journal,   between  Vol.  9,  1S54,  and 

Vol.  6  [New  Series?],  1880. 
Annales  de  la  Societe  d'Horticulture  de  Paris,  January.  1832. 
Journal  de  la  S  ntrale  d'Horticulture  de  France,  June  18 

Bulletin  de  la  Societe  d'Horticulture  du  Departement  de  la  Seine  Inferieure 

(formerly  Societe  de  Rouen),  Tome  5,  Cahier  4;  Tome  7,  Cahier  1 ; 

Tome   14,  Cahier  2.     Also  Tome  2.   Cahier  8 ;  Tome  3,  Cahiers  2 

and  6;  being  Cahiers  1,  2,  and  3  of  Tome  1  of  Pomologie  (pp.  1-52, 

53-76,    and   77-108).      Also  Tome    1,    Cahier    6,    Pomologie    (pp. 

159-175)  ;  Tome  2,  Cahier  3,  Pomologie. 
Reports  of  the  Iowa  State  Horticultural  Society, — all  previous  to  1869 ;  also 

1870,  1871,  1874. 
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Iowa  Forestry  Annual, — all  but  No.  5,  1879. 

Minnesota  State  Forestry  Association,   Forest  Tree  Planters'  Manual, — all 

but  1879  and  the  second  edition  of  the  same,  1880. 
Nebraska  Horticultural  Society,    Transactions,  other  than    1871,  1872,  and 

1877. 
American    Agricultural  Association,   Review  and   Journal,   January,    1882, 

and  May,  1882. 
New  England  Farmer.      4to.      Vol.    8;    No.  49,  June  25,  1830;   Vol.  24, 

Nos.  3,  17,  21-24,  27,  29,  32,  35,36,  38-48,  50,  51  (1845-1846).    Also 

Title-page  and  Index. 
New  England  Farmer.     8vo.     1864.     Part  of  Vol.  16. 
American    Agriculturist,  Vol.  1,  No.  2;    Vol.  2,  No.   1;    and   Vols.  9,  11, 

15,  22,  and  23. 
Country  Gentleman,  Vol.   2,  Nos.  27,  28,  29,  and  30.     Also  Title-page  and 

Index. 
The  California  Horticulturist,  Vols.   7  and  8,   and  the  Jan.,  Feb.,  March, 

April,  and  July  numbers  of  Vol.  9. 
Semi-Tropic  California,  January  1881  and  March  1882. 
The  Semi-Tropical  (Jacksonville,  Fla.),  Vol.  1,  1875,  and  the  March  number 

of  Vol.  3. 


Report  of  the  Secretary  and  Librarian, 


FOR   THE  YEAR   1882. 


I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  present  a  report  in  which  I  could 
relate  the  occurrence  of  events  that  should  largely  increase  the 
power  of  the  Society  to  promote  the  object  for  which  it  was 
established, — the  improvement  of  the  science  and  art  of  horti- 
culture. Instead  of  this,  I  must  be  content  with  the  more  humble 
task  of  reporting  the  diligent  performance  of  work,  largely  of  a 
routine  nature,  and,  therefore,  differing  but  little  from  year  to 
year ;  and,  at  this  late  stage  of  the  meeting,  it  can  hardly  be 
desired  that  I  should  occupy  your  time  in  particularizing  this  work, 
and,  therefore,  I  will  only  say,  that  though  the  number  of  meetings 
for  discussion  the  last  season  was  materially  increased,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  labor  of  making  notes  of  the  discussions  and  pre- 
paring them  for  the  press,  the  Transactions  have  been  published 
earlier  than  last  }rear,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  still  further  gain  may 
be  made  in  the  coming  year. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  during  the  last  year  to  the 
exchange  of  our  Transactions  with  other  societies,  and  in  this  way 
many  valuable  additions  have  been  made  to  the  library,  the  most 
important  of  which  consists  of  twenty-three  volumes  of  the 
"Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Nationale  et  Centrale  d'Horticulture  de 
France,"  making  our  set  of  the  publications  of  that  Society  nearly 
complete,  from  its  foundation  in  1826  to  1870. 

As  Librarian,  I  would  say  that  the  work  of  perfecting  the 
incomplete  sets  of  periodicals,  and  other  works  in  the  library,  has 
continued  to  engage  my  attention.  Much  inquiiy  and  corres- 
pondence is  necessary  in  this  work,  and  many  abortive  efforts  are 
often  made,  and  many  disappointments  experienced,  before  the 
right  clue  is  found,  but  by  persevering  effort,  several  valuable  sets 
of  books  have  had  their  deficiencies  supplied,  the  most  important 
of  which  is,  perhaps,  the  Gardener's  Chronicle,  of  which  we  now 
possess  a  complete  set  from  its  foundation  in  1841.     The  volume 
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or  number  required  to  complete  a  set  may  not  be  of  great  value  in 
itself,  yet,  as  making  the  difference  between  the  perfection  and 
imperfection  of  an  important  work,  it  may  be  invaluable.  A  list 
of  some  of  the  desiderata  in  this  direction,  will  be  found  appended 
to  the  report  of  the  Library  Committee,  and  the  attention  of  any 
who  may  have  any  of  the  publications  mentioned  to  dispose  of,  is 
solicited  to  it. 

The  completion  of  any  work  renders  it  desirable  that  it  should 
be  bound  for  preservation  and  use.  The  appropriation  heretofore 
made,  has  been  but  little  more  than  sufficient  for  the  subscription 
and  binding  of  the  periodicals  taken,  and,  consequently,  many  un- 
bound volumes  have  accumulated.  The  number  of  these  has  been 
increased  during  the  past  year  by  the  completion  of  imperfect  sets, 
and  I  trust  that  the  Society  will  approve  the  recommendation  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  to  appropriate  an  increased  sum  for  this 
purpose,  in  order  that  the  books  may  be  made  available  for  use. 

The  new  book-case,  placed  in  the  library  room  the  present  }rear, 
has  not  only  afforded  room  for  the  storage  of  books,  thereby 
relieving,  in  some  degree,  the  crowded  condition  of  the  other  book- 
cases, but  opportunity  to  classify  the  books  to  an  extent  not  pos- 
sible before.  In  it  have  been  placed,  besides  some  of  the  most 
valuable  works  on  general  and  local  botany,  all  our  books  on 
Ferns,  on  Arboriculture,  and  on  Pomology  including  Fruit  Cul- 
ture, —  three  of  the  most  important  subjects  within  the  scope  of 
the  library.  These  books  were  previously  scattered  through  the 
library,  but  any  one  desiring  to  study  either  of  these  subjects,  can 
now  ascertain,  at  a  glance,  what  the  library  contains  upon  it. 
While  many  works  still  remain  to  be  acquired  on  these  subjects,  it 
is  yet  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  the  Society  already  possesses  so 
many  valuable  books  upon  all  of  them.  It  is  intended  to  continue 
the  work  of  classifjing  the  books  and  bringing  together  those 
upon  the  same  subject,  as  time  shall  permit. 

The  important  work  commenced  during  the  year  of  preparing  a 
card  catalogue  of  the  plates  of  plants,  flowers,  and  fruits,  has 
occupied  a  portion  of  niy  time,  though  much  less  than  would  have 
been  demanded  but  for  the  intelligence,  care,  and  accuracy  brought 
to  the  work  by  the  person  employed  b}'  the  Library  Committee. 
The  importance  of  this  work  may  not  be  generally  understood,  but 
those  who  have  occasion  to  look  for  any  plate  of  a  plant  or  fruit 
will  appreciate  it,  and  those  who  have  not  would  see  its  import- 
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ance  if  they  should  look  for  any  particular  plate  among  the  more 
than  two  hundred  thousand  in  the  library,  without  the  assistance 
of  such  a  catalogue  as  is  proposed.  Even  supposing  the  hundreds, 
if  not  thousands,  of  volumes  containing  these  plates  to  be 
thoroughly  and  accurately  indexed,  which  is  not  always  the  case, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  labor  of  consulting  all  these  indexes,  would 
be  too  great  to  be  often  undertaken.  The  present  Chairman  of 
the  Library  Committee,  when  urging  in  his  first  report,  the  im- 
portance of  this  work,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  usefulness  of 
the  library  would  be  doubled  if  such  a  catalogue  were  in  existence, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  this  estimate  of  its  value  is  too  high. 

ROBERT  MANNING, 

Secretary  and  Librarian. 


TREASURER'S    REPORT, 


FOR   THE   YEAR   1882. 


RECEIPTS. 

Cash  on  hand  as  per  last  report, 
Rent  of  Halls,  .... 

"     "  Stores,  .... 

From  Telegraph  Companies  for  damage  to 
Admissions  and  Assessments,    . 
Sale  of  Histoiy,         .... 
Sale  of  Duplicate  Books,  . 

"     "  "  "      Stickney  Fund, 

Mount  Auburn  Cemetery, 
Annual  Inhibitions, 
Special  Grape  Prizes, 

EXPENDITURES. 

Labor,   . 

Salaries, 

Incidentals, 

Interest, 

Taxes,   . 

Repairs  on  Building, 

Heating  and  Water,  less  paid  by  tenants, 

Lighting, 

Furniture  and  Fixtures, 

Prizes,  .... 

Annual  Exhibitions, 

Committee  of  Arrangements, 

Garden  Committee, 

Committee  on  Publication  and  Discussion. 

Stationery,  Postage,  and  Printing, 

Stickney  Fund, 

Library,  .... 

Card  Catalogue  of  Plates, 

Cash  on  hand  December  31,  1882, 


roof, 


$909  23 

2,191  G9 

203  09 

3,860  96 

3,397  50 

229  6-1 

649  07 

987  38 

374  09 

2,564  40 

481  63 

250  00 

14  85 

95  00 

1,112  38 

705  75 

202  50 

99  80 

8,332  38 


$2,635  62 

8,218  65 

10,174  98 

162  50 

810  00 

17  00 

2  50 

5  75 

3,954  81 

579  50 

100  00 

$20,661  31 


26,661  31 
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ASSETS. 

Real  Estate.  Furniture,  and  Exhibition  ware.  .     $256,585  56 

Library  last  year,  ....  .$20,746   12 

Added  this  year, 900  00 


21,646  12 

Bonds.  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R..  at  par.            .  1.500  VO 

Stereotype  Plates,  and  copies  of  History.  404  50 

Cash  on  hand  December  1,  1882,    .         .  8,332  38 


$288,468  56 


LIABILITIES. 

Mortgage  debt,  bearing  interest  at  5^  per 

cent.,  due  September.  1883,         .         .      60.000  00 

Loan,  without  interest,  payable  to  Har- 
vard College  in  181  .         .         .      12,000  00 

Note  payable  to  Massachusetts  National 

Bank, 12.000  00 


84.000  00 


Surplus,        ....  $204,468  06 

MEMBERS. 

Number  of  Life  Members  by  last  report, 

Added  during  the  year,    ....  8 


590 

Deceased, 

.         . 

7 
583 

Annual  Members,  . 

.         . 

•                  • 

275 

Added,   . 

•         • 

•                  • 

13 

288 

Deceased, 

.         , 

4 

Discontinued, 

•         • 

.       10 

14 

274 

Income  from  membership : 

8  Life  Membei 

. 

. 

. 

$240 

13  Annual  Members. 

.         . 

.          . 

. 

130 

220  Assessments,  . 

• 

• 

• 

440 

857 


$810  00 
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The  Finance  Committee  having  audited  the  accounts  of  the 
undersigned,  made  and  have  subscribed  to  on  a  book  kept  for  that 
purpose,  the  following  report : 

The  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  in  account  with  Geo.  W. 

Fowle,   Treasurer. 

By  balance  in  treasury,  December  31,  1882,       .         .     $2,635  62 
"  Total  income  as  per  receipt  book,  .         .         .     24,025  69 


661  31 


Contra. 

To  cash  paid  out  as  per  disbursement  book,        .         .  $18,328  93 
Balance  to  new  account,    ......       8,332  38 


$26,661  31 


Boston,  February  2,  1883.  We  have  examined  the  above  ac- 
count, and  find  it  correct,  and  the  balance  of  cash  on  hand  eighty- 
three  hundred  and  thirty-two  dollars  and  thirty-eight  cents,  as 
stated. 

(Signed)  H.  H.  Hunnewell,  \    Finance 

Francis  B.  Hayes,  )  Committee. 


The  income  of  the  Society  the  past  year  has  been  increased  by 
receipts  from  the  Proprietors  of  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery,  and 
from  rental  of  the  Halls,  both  in  excess  of  the  previous  year. 
That  from  the  Halls  would  have  been  still  greater  if  former  prices 
could  have  been  obtained ;  but  this  could  not  be,  owing  to  the 
increase  of  the  number  of  halls  in  our  city,  creating  much  compe- 
tition. 

The  Treasurer  hopes  that  the  contemplated  improvements  in  the 
stores  will  so  augment  the  receipts  that  the  building  shall  be  let 
only  for  such  purposes  as  will,  in  all  respects,  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  Society. 

GEO.  W.  FOWLE,   Treasurer. 

Boston,  February  3,  1883. 
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Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society, 

To  the  Proprietors  of  the  Cemetery  of  Mount  Auburn,  Dr. 

For  one-fourth  part  of  the  following  expenditures  for  grading  new  lands  for 
sale  during  1882  : 

Pearl  Avenue  to  Eagle  Avenue  (Stone  Farm). 

476%  days,  men, $953  50 

324%     "     man  and  horse, 1,136  63 


!,090  13 


Swan  Avenue  to  Magnolia  Avenue. 
22%  days,  man  and  horse,         .....  78  75 

Ivy  Path. 
267%  days,  men, 534  50 

Chant  Lot  (near  Lantana  Path). 
£7%  days,  men,  ...... 

88^      "     man  and  horse,  .... 


$55  50 
309  75 

365  25 

$3,068  63 

One-fourth  part  of  $3,068.63  is       .         .  $767  16 

J.  W.  Lovering,  Supt. 
Mount  Auburn,  Dec.  30,  1882. 


I  certify  the  foregoing  to  be  a  true  copy  of  accounts  of  improvements  for 
the  year  1882,  rendered  by  the  Superintendent. 


H.  B.  Mackintosh,   Treasurer. 


wsatjttsetb    Sorirntltal   Storietg. 


OFFICERS  AND   STANDING   COMMITTEES  FOR   1883. 


President. 
FKANCIS   B.    HAYES,  of  Boston. 

Vice-Presidents. 

JOHN  B.  MOORE,  of  Concord.  BENJAMIN  G.  SMITH,  of  Cambridge 

JOHN  CUMMINGS,  of  Woburn.  CHARLES  H.  B.  BRECK,  of  Boston. 

Treasurer  and  Superintendent  of  the  Building*. 
GEORGE  W.  FOWLE,  of  Boston. 

Secretary  and  Librarian. 
ROBERT  MANNING,  of  Salem.* 

Recording-  Secretary. 
ROBERT  MANNING,  of  Salem. 

Professor  of  Botany  and  Vegetable  Physiology. 
JOHN  ROBINSON,  of  Salem. 

Professor  of  Entomology. 
SAMUEL  H.  SCUDDER,  of   Cambridge. 


$tkqdii|^     Coir\n\ittee^. 

Executive. 

The  President,  FRANCIS  B.  HAYES,  Chairman. 

The  Ex-Presidents,  MARSHALL  P.  WILDER,  CHARLES  M.  HOVEY,  JAMES 

F.   C.  HYDE,  WILLIAM  C.   STRONG,  FRANCIS    PARKMAN,  WILLIAM 

GRAY,  Jr.;  Chairman  of  Finance  Committee,  H.  H.  HUNNE- 

WELL;  F.  L.    AMES,  CHARLES  H.  B.    BRECK,  JOHN  C. 

HOVEY,  HENRY    P.   WALCOTT. 

*  Communications  for  the  Secretary,  on  the  business  of  the  Society,  should  be  addressed  to  him  at  Horticul- 
tural Hall,  Boston. 
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Finance. 

H.   HOLLIS    HWNEWELL,    Chairman. 

FRANCIS  B.   HAYES.  F.   L.   AMES. 

Publication  and  Discussion. 

BENJAMIN   G.   SMITH,   Chairman. 

JOHN  B.   MOORE.  WILLIAM  H.  HUNT. 

Establishing  Prizes. 

CHAIRMAN  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  FRUITS,  Chairman. 

CHAIRMEN  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  FLOWERS,  VEGETABLES,  AND  GARDENS, 

EX  OFFICII S;  C.  M.  ATKINSON,  P.  BROWN  HOVEY,  JOHN  B.  MOORE. 

Library. 

WILLIAM   E.   ENDICOTT,  Chairman. 

THE  PROFESSOR  OF  BOTANY  AND  VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY 

AND  THE    PROFESSOR  OF    ENTOMOLOGY,  EX  OFFICIIS; 

HENRY  P.   WALCOTT.  FRANCIS  H.  APPLETON. 

J.  D.  W.  FRENCH.  E.  P.  RICHARDSON. 

Gardens. 
JOHN  G.  BARKER,  Chairman. 
CHAIRMEN  OF  COMMITTEES  ON    FRUITS,  FLOWERS,  AND    VEGETABLES, 
EX  OFFICIIS ;  GEORGE  S.  HARWOOD,  HENRY  ROSS,  CHARLES  W.  ROSS. 

Fruit. 
E.  W.  WOOD,  Chairman. 
P.  BROWN  HOVEY.  CHARLES    F.  CURTIS.  O.   B.  HADWEN. 

BENJAMIN  G.   SMITH.  J.  W.   MANNING.  WARREN  FENNO. 

Plants  and  Flowers. 
WILLIAM   H.    SPOONER,   Chairman. 
PATRICK  NORTON.  JAMES  CARTWRIGHT.  J.  H.   WOODFORD. 

F.  L.  HARRIS.  DAVID  ALLAN.  EDWARD  L.  BEARD. 

Vegetables. 
CHARLES  N.  BRACKETT,  Chairman. 
JOSIAH  CROSBY.  GEORGE  W.  PIERCE.         WARREN  HEUSTIS. 

CHARLES  E.  GRANT.  SAMUEL  HARTWELL.        CEPHAS  H.  BRACKETT. 

Committee  of  Arrangements. 

CHARLES  H.  B.   BRECK,  Chairman. 

CHAIRMEN  OF  COMMITTEES  ON   FRUITS,  FLOWERS,   VEGETABLES,    AND 

GARDENS,   EX  OFFICIIS; 
JOHN  C.  HOVEY.  CHARLES    H.  HOVEY.     WILLIAM  H.  HALLIDAY. 

C.  M.  ATKINSON.  JAMES  COMLEY.  CHARLES  F.  CURTIS. 

JOSEPH  H.  WOODFORD.  WARREN  HEUSTIS. 

10 
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Brimmer,  Martin, 

Barrett. 

Concord. 

Brintnall.  Benjamin, 

Barrows,  Thomas, 

Dedham. 

Brooks,  Francis, 

Medford. 

Bartlett,  Edmund, 

•s-buryport. 

Brown,  Charles  E., 

Yarmouth,  1 

TTintrham. 

Brown,  Edward  J.. 

Brookline. 
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Brown,  G.  Barnard, 
Brown,  George  B., 
Brown,  Jacob, 
Brownell,  E.  S., 
Bruce,  Nathaniel  F., 
Bullard,  William  S. 
Burnett,  Joseph, 
Burnham,  T.  0.  H.  P. 
Burr,  Fearing, 
Burr,  Matthew  H., 
Buswell,  Edwin  W., 
Buswell,  Frank  E., 
Butler,  Aaron, 
Butterfield,  Wm.  P., 


Boston. 

a 

Wohurn. 
Essex  Junc.,Vt. 
Stoneham. 
Boston. 
Southborough. 
,Boston. 
Hingham. 

New  York. 

Wakefield. 
Arlington. 


Cadness,  John,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

Cains,  William,  South  Boston. 

Calder,  Augustus  P.,  Boston. 
Capen,  John,  " 

Carlton,  Samuel  A.,  Somerville. 

Carruth,  Charles,  Boston. 

Carruth,  Nathan,  Dorchester. 

Carter,  Miss  Sabra,  Wilmington. 
Chamberlain,  C.  W.,  Arlington. 

Chapin,  N.  G.,  Brookline. 

Chapman,  Edward,  Arlington. 

Chase,  A.  J.,  Lynn. 

Chase,  Daniel  E.,  Somerville. 

Chase,  Hezekiah  S.,  Boston. 

Chase,  William  M.,  Worcester. 
Cheney,  Benjamin  P., Boston. 

Child,  Francis  J.,  Cambridge. 

Child,  William  C,  Medford. 

Childs,  Francis,  Charlestown. 

Childs,  N.  R  ,  Dorchester. 

Claflin,  Henry,  Brighton. 

Claflin,  William,  Newton. 

Clapp,  Edward  B.,  Dorchester. 

Clapp,  E.  W.,  Walpole. 

Clapp,  James  H.,  Dorchester. 
Clapp,  Lemuel,  " 

Clapp,  William  C, 

Clark,  Orus,  Worcester. 

Clark,  William  S.,  Amherst. 

Clark,  W.  L.,  Neponset. 
Clarke,  Miss  Cora  H.,  Jamaica  Plain. 

Clay,  Henry,  Dorchester. 


Cleary,  Lawrence, 
Clement,  Asa, 
Cleveland,  Ira, 
Cobb,  Albert  A., 
Coburn,  Isaac  E., 
Codman,  James  M., 
Codman,  Ogden, 
Coffin,  G.  Winthrop, 
Coffin, William  E., 
Converse,  E.  S., 
Converse,  Parker  L., 
Coolidge,  Joshua, 
Copeland,  Franklin, 
Cox,  George  P., 
Coy,  Samuel  I.. 
Craft,  George, 
Crocker,  George  O., 
Crocker,  Uriel, 
Crosby,  Josiah, 
Crowell,  Philander, 
Crowell,  Randall  H., 
Cummings,  John, 
Curtis,  Charles  F., 
Curtis,  George  S., 
Cushing,  Robert  M., 

Daggett,  Henry  C, 
Damon,  Samuel  G., 
Dana,  Charles  B., 
Darling,  Charles  K., 
Davenport,  Edward, 
Davenport,  Geo.  E., 
Davenport,  Henry, 
Davis,  Curtis, 
Davis,  Hervey, 
Dawson,  Jackson, 
Deblois,  Stephen  G., 
Denny,  Clarence  H., 
Denny,  R.  S., 
Denton,  Eben, 
Dewson,  Francis  A., 
Dexter,  F.  Gordon, 
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Farrier.  Amasa. 
Farrier.  Mrs.  C. 
Faxon.  Edwin, 
Felton,  Arthur  W., 
Fenno,  Warren, 
Fletcher,  Edwin, 
Foster,  Joshua  T., 
Fowle,  Charles  L., 
Fowle,  George  W., 
French,  William  E.. 
Frohqck,  Roscoe  R., 
Frost,  George, 
Frost,  Stiles, 

Gane.  Henry  A., 
Gardiner. Claudius  B. 
Gardner,  John, 
Garfield,  Charles, 
Gaut,  Samuel  X., 
Gilbert,  John, 
Gilbert,  Samuel, 
Gilbert,  W.  A., 
Gill,  Mrs.  E.  M.. 
Gleason,  Herbert, 
Godbold,  G.  A., 
Goddard,  Thomas, 
Goodwin,  Lester, 
Gould,  William  P. , 
Grant,  Charles  E., 
Gray,  Howard, 
Gray,  William,  Jr., 
Gray,  William,  3d, 
Greene,  Malcolm  C, 
Grew,  Henry. 
Guerineau,  Louis, 

Hall,  William  T., 
Hamlin,  Delwin  A., 
Harris,  Miss  Ellen  M. 
Harris.  Frederick  L., 
Hartwell,  Samuel, 
Harwood,  George  S., 
Hatch,  Samuel, 
Hayes,  John  L., 
Hayward,  George  P., 


Rochester. 

Cambridge. 
Stoneham. 

Jamaica  Plain. 

West  Xewton. 

Revere. 

Acton. 

Medford. 

Dorchester. 

Jamaica  Plain. 

Boston. 

Maiden. 

West  Xewton. 

Boston. 

West  Newton. 
,Xewburyport. 
Dedhain. 
Medford. 
Somerville. 
Boston. 

a 

Xeponset. 

Medford. 

Maiden. 

Chelsea. 

Boston. 

Brighton. 

Jamaica  Plain. 

Boston. 

Dorchester. 


Malvern,  Ark. 

Revere. 
South  Boston. 
,J..maica  Plain. 
South  Natick. 
Lincoln. 
Newton. 
Boston. 
Cambridge. 
Hinghain. 


Hazleton.  H.  L.,  Boston. 

Hersey.  Alfred  H.,      Hingham. 
Hersey,  Edmund,  " 

Heustis,  Warren, 
Hews,  Albert  H., 
Hill,  Benjamin  D., 
Hill,  Miss  Katie  A. 
Hinckley.  Mrs.  D.  F., Chelsea. 
Howe,  Rufus,  Marlborough 


Belmont. 

No.  Cambridge. 

Peabody. 

Lowell. 


Ireland,  George  W.,    Somerville. 


Jameson,  G.  W., 
Jones,  Moses, 
Jordan,  Samuel, 
Judkins,  Rev.  B., 


East  Lexington. 
Brookline. 
Yarmouth. 
West  Dedham. 


Kelley,  George  B.,      Jamaica  Plain. 
Kelsey.  Fred  W.,         Waverly,  N.  Y. 
Kendall,  Jonas,  Framingham. 

Kennard,  Martin  P.,    Brookline. 
Kenrick,  Miss  A.  C,  Xewton. 


Lamprell,  Simon, 
Lang,  John  H.  B., 
Langworthy,  I.  P., 
Leavens,  E.  W., 
Lee,  Francis  H., 
Livermore,  Miss  M., 
Loring,  Charles  G., 
Loring,  John  A., 
Lothrop,  David  W., 
Lothrop,  H.  A., 
Lothrop,  Thornton  K, 
Lowell,  John, 

Marcou,  Mrs.  J., 
Markoe,  G.  F.  H., 
May,  F.  W.  G., 
McDermott,  Andrew, 
Mcintosh,  A.  S., 
McLaren,  Anthony, 
Mellen,  George  M., 
Merrill,  J.  Warren, 
Merrill,  S.  A., 
Mills,  William, 
Minton,  Peter  J. , 


Marblehead. 

Dorchester. 

Chelsea. 

Maiden. 

Salem. 

Bit.  Auburn. 

Boston. 

West  Medford. 
Sharon. 
, Boston. 
Newton. 

Cambridge. 

Boston. 

Boston. 


Forest  Hills. 

Brookline. 

Cambridgeport. 

Wollaston. 

Somerville. 

Forest  Hills. 
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Morandi,  Francis, 
Morrison,  Hugh, 
Morton,  James. H., 
Murray,  Daniel  D., 


Maiden. 
Bay  View. 
Boston. 
Brookline. 


Muzzey,  Rev.  A,  B.,   Cambridge. 

Nightingale, Crawford, Dorchester. 
Norton,  Michael  H.,    Boston, 
Norton,  Patrick,  " 

Noyes,  George  N.,       Auburndale. 
Nugent,  James,  Boston. 


O'Brien,  James, 

Park,  William  D., 
Parker,  John, 
Parsons,  William, 
Patterson,  James, 
Payson,  Samuel  R., 
Phillips,  Nathaniel, 
Pickering,  Mrs.  E.C., 
Plimpton,  W.  P., 
Power,  Charles  J., 
Pratt,  Mrs.  Mary  L., 
Prince,  Thomas, 
Putnam,  Charles  A., 
Putnam,  Henry  W., 

Randall,  Macey, 
Ranlett,  S.  A., 
Richards,  John  S., 
Richardson,  E.  P., 
Richardson,  Horace, 
Ridler,  Charles  E., 
Roberts,  Edward, 
Rogers,  John  F., 
Ross,  Charles  W., 
Russell,  George, 

Safford,  Fred'k  M., 
Safford,  Nathaniel  F. 
Saunders,  Miss  M.T. 
Saville,  George, 
Sawtell,  J.  M., 
Schlegel,  Adam, 
Schmitt,  Georg  A., 
Scott,  A.  E., 


Jamaica  Plain. 


Boston. 


Cambridge. 

Boston. 

Dorchester. 

Cambridge. 

West  Newton. 

S.  Framingham 

Hingham. 

Boston. 

Salem. 


Sharon. 

Melrose. 

Brookline. 

Lawrence. 

Framingham. 

Kingston. 

Hyde  Park. 

Cambridge. 

Newtonville. 

Boston. 

Dorchester. 

Milton. 

Salem. 

Quincy. 

Fitchburg. 

Boston. 

Brookline. 

Lexington. 


Scott,  George  H.,        Allston. 
Scudder,  Samuel  H.,  Cambridge. 
Shattuck,  F.  R.,  Boston. 

Shedd,  Abraham  B.,   Lexington. 
Shedd,  Arthur  B.,  " 

Sheppard,  Edwin,        Lowell. 
Simpson,  Michael  H.,  Saxonville. 
Snow,  Eugene  A.,        Melrose. 
Southworth,  Edward,  Quincy. 
Spooner,  William  H.,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Sprague,  Charles  J.,    Boston. 
Squire,  John  P.,  Arlington. 

Starbird,  Louis  D.,      Maiden. 
Stevenson,  Hamilton,  Woburn. 
Stone,  Eliphalet,  Dedham. 

Stone,  Samuel  G.,        Charlestown. 
Storer,  Charles,  Natick. 

Story,  Miss  Sarah  W.,  Brighton. 
Strahan, Thomas,  Jr.,  Chelsea. 
Sullivan,  J   L.  D.,       Somerville. 
Swan,  Charles  W.,      Boston. 


Wellesley. 

Norwood, 

Canton. 

Saratoga,  N.  Y. 

Brookline, 

Boston. 


.Tailby,  Joseph, 
Talbot,  Josiah  W., 
Tapper,  Thomas, 
Terwilliger,  S.  F., 
Tobey,  Miss  M.  B.. 
Todd,  Jacob, 
Torrey,  Bradford, 
Trautman,  Martin, 
Turner,  Nathaniel  W. 


Underwood,  Win.  J.,  Belmont. 

Van  der  Veur,  P.  W.,  New  York. 
Vaughan,  J.  C,  Chicago,  111. 


Walker,  Charles  H., 
Walker,  Joseph  T., 
Walker,  William  P., 
Webster,  John, 
Weld,  Francis  M., 
Wellington,  Chas.  A., 
Wellington,  Jos.  V., 
Wells,  Benjamin  T., 
Weston,  Mrs.  L.  P., 
Wheatland,  Henry, 


Chelsea. 

Boston. 

Somerville. 

Salem. 

Jamaica  Plain. 

E.  Lexington. 

Cambridge. 

Boston. 

Danvers. 

Salem. 
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Wheeler, Miss  Ann  C. 
Wheildon,  Wm.  W., 
White,  Nelson  B., 
Whitney,  Joel, 
Whiton,  Starkes, 
Wilde,  Hiram, 
Wilmarth,  H.  D., 
Wilson,  B.  Osgood, 
Wilson,  George  W., 


,Cambridgeport. 
Concord. 
Norwood. 
Winchester. 
Hingham  Centre. 
Randolph. 
Jamaica  Plain. 
Watertown. 
Maiden. 


Wiswall,  Henry  M.,    Watertown. 
Withington,HenryH.,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Wolcott,Mrs.  H.  L.T.,  Boston. 
Wood,  Mrs.  AnnaD.,  West  Newton. 
Wood,  E.  W.,  ,    "  " 

Woodford,  Jos.  H.,     Newton. 
Woolson,  George  C,  Passaic,  N.  J. 

Zirngiebel,  Denys,      Needham. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS. 


SECTION  XXVI. —Life  Members. 

The  payment  of  thirty  dollars  shall  constitute  a  Life  Membership,  and 
exempt  the  member  from  all  future  assessments ;  and  any  member  having 
once  paid  an  admission  fee,  may  become  a  Life  Member  by  the  payment  of 
twenty  dollars  in  addition  thereto. 

SECTION   XXVII.  —  Admission  Fee  and  Annual  Assessment. 

Every  subscription  member,  before  he  receives  his  Diploma,  or  exercises 
the  privileges  of  a  member,  shall  pay  the  sum  of  ten  dollars  as  an  admission 
fee,  and  shall  be  subject  afterwards  to  an  annual  assessment  of  two  dollars. 

SECTION  XXIX.  —  Discontinuance  of  Membership. 

Any  member  who  shall  neglect  for  the  space  of  two  years  to  pay  his  annual 
assessment,  shall  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  Society,  and  the  Treasurer 
shall  erase  his  name  from  the  List  of  Members. 


The  attention  of  Annual  Members  is  particularly  called  to  Section  XXIX. 


HONOEARY    MEMBERS. 


A  *  denotes  the  member  deceased.  Correspondents  of  the  Society  and  others  will 
confer  a  favor  by  communicating  to  the  Secretary  information  of  the  decease, 
change  of  residence,  etc.,  of  Honorary  or  Corresponding  Members. 


♦Benjamin  Abbott,  LL.  D.,  Exeter,  N.  H. 

♦John  Abbott,  Brunswick,  Me. 

♦Hon.  John  Quincy  Adams,  LL.  D.,  late  President  of  the  United  States, 

Quincy. 
♦Prof.  Louis  Agassiz,  Cambridge. 

♦William  T.  Alton,  late  Curator  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  England. 
♦Thomas  Allen,  Ex-President  of  the  St.  Louis   Horticultural   Society,  St. 

Louis,  Mo.,  and  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
♦Hon.  Samuel  Appleton,  Boston. 
♦Hon.  James  Arnold,  New  Bedford. 
♦Edward  Nathaniel  Bancroft,  M.  D.,  late  President  of  the  Horticultural 

and  Agricultural  Society  of  Jamaica. 
♦Hon.  Philip  P.  Barbour,  Virginia. 

♦Don  Angel  Calderon  de  la  Barca,  late  Spanish  Minister  at  Washington. 
♦Robert  Barclay,  Bury  Hill,  Dorking,  Surrey,  England. 
♦James  Beekman,  New  York. 
♦L'Abbe  Berlese,  Paris. 
♦Nicholas  Biddle,  Philadelphia. 
♦Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow,  Boston. 
♦Mrs.  Lucy  Bigelow,  Medford. 
♦Le   Chevalier   Soulange  Bodin,    late  Secretaire  General  de  la  Societe 

d'Horticulture  de  Paris. 
Hon.  George  S.  Boutwell,  Groton. 
♦Josiah  Bradlee,  Boston. 
♦Hon.  George  N.  Briggs,  Pittsfield. 
♦Hon.  James   Buchanan,  late  President  of  the  United  States,  Lancaster, 

Penn. 
♦Jesse  Buel,  late  President  of  the  Albany  Horticultural  Society,  Albany, 

N.  Y. 
♦Hon.  Edmund  Burke,  late  Commissioner  of  Patents,  Washington,  D.  C. 
♦Augustin  Pyramus  de  Candolle,  Geneva. 
Hon.  Horace  Capron,  Ex-U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 

D.  C. 
♦Commodore  Isaac  Chauncey,  U.  S.  Navy,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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"Ward  Chlpman.  late  Chief  Justice  of  Xew  Brunswick.  St.  John. 

*Lewis  Clapier.  Philadelphia. 

*Hoh.  Henry  Clat.  Lexington,  Ky. 

H.   W.   S    Cleveland.  Chicago,  111. 

♦Admiral  Sir  Isaac  Coffin.  Bart..  England. 

♦Zaccheus  Collixs.  late  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society, 
Philadelphia. 

♦Roswell  L.   Colt.  Paterson.  X.  J. 

Caleb  Cope.  Ex-President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society,  Phila- 
delphia. 

*Wllliam  Coxe,  Burlington.  X.  J. 

*Johx  P.   Clshixg.  Watertown. 

♦Charles  W.  Dabxet.  late  U.  S.  Consul.  Fayal,  Azores. 

*Hox.  Johx  Davis.  LL.  D..  Boston. 

♦Sir  Humphry  Davt.  London. 

♦Gex.  Hexey  Alexaxder  Scammel  Dearborn.  Roxbury. 

*  James  Dicksox,  late  Vice-President  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London. 
♦Mrs.  Dorothy  D:x.  Boston. 

*Capt.  Jesse  D.  Elliot.  U.  S.  Navy. 

♦Hox.   Stephex  Elliot.  LL.  D..  Charleston,  S.  C. 

♦Hon.  Henry  L.  Ellsworth,  late  Commissioner  of  Patents, "Washington,  D   C. 

*Allyx  Charles  Evanson,  late  Secretary  of  the  King's  County  Agricultural 
-   defy,  St.  John,  X.  B. 

*Hox.  Edward  Everett.  LL.  D.,  Boston. 

♦Hon.  Horace  Everett,  Vermont. 

XE.  Ealdermann.  late  Curator  of  the  Imperial  Botanic  Garden,  St.  Petersburg. 

♦Hon.  Millard  Fillmore,  late  President  of  the  United  States.  Buffalo,  X.  Y. 

♦Dr.  E.  E.  Eischer.  late  Professor  of  Botany  at  the  Imperial  Botanic 
Garden,   St.  Petersburg. 

♦Hon.  Theodore  Erelixghuysen.  late  President  of  the  American  Agricul- 
tural Society,  Xt-w  Brunswick.  Xew  Jersey. 

*Joseph  Gales.  Jr.,  late  Vice-President  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

"George  Gibbs.  New  York. 

*  Stephen  Girard,  Philadelphia. 

♦Hon.  Robert  T.  Goldsborough,  Talbot  County,  Maryland. 

*Ephraim  Goodale,   South  Orrington,  Maine. 

"Mrs.  Rebecca  Gore.  TValtham. 

♦Hox.   John  Greig,  late  President  of  the  Domestic  Horticultural  Society, 

Canandaigua,  X.  Y. 
♦Mrs.  Mary  Grieeith,  Charlies  Hope,  X.  J. 
♦Gen.    William   Henry    Harrison,  late   President   of   the  United   States, 

Xorth  Bend,  O. 
*S.  P.  Hlldreth.  M.  D.,  Marietta.  0. 

*Thomas  Hopktrk.  late  President  of  the  Glasgow  Horticultural  Society. 
♦Dayed   Hosack.    M.    D.    late    President   of   the   Xew   York   Horticultural 

Society. 
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♦Lewis  Hunt,  Huntsburg,  0. 

♦Joseph   K.    Ingersoll,   late  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural 

Society,  Philadelphia. 
♦Gen.    Andrew  Jackson,   late  President  of  the  United  States,    Nashville, 

Tenn. 
♦Mrs.  Martha  Johonnot,  Salem. 

♦Jared  Potter  Kirtland,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  East  Rockport,  O. 
♦Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  late  President  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of 

London. 
♦Gen.  La  Payette,  La  Grange,  France. 
♦Le  Comte  De  Lasteyrie,  late  Vice-President  of  the  Horticultural  Society 

of  Paris. 
L.  A.  H.  Latour,  M.  P.,  Montreal,  Canada. 
♦Baron  Justus  Liebig,  Giessen,  Germany. 

♦Prof.  John  Lindley,  late  Secretary  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London. 
Pranklin  Litchfield,  U.  S.  Consul  at  Puerto  Cabello,  Venezuela. 
♦Joshua  Longstreth,  Philadelphia. 
♦Nicholas  Longworth,  Cincinnati. 

♦Jacob  Lorillard,  late  President  of  the  New  York  Horticultural  Society. 
♦John  C.  Loudon,  London. 
♦Hon.  John  A.  Lowell,  Boston. 
♦Baron  Charles  Ferdinand  Henry  Von  Ludwig,  late  Vice-President  of 

the  South  African  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  Cape  Town, 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
♦Hon.  Theodore  Lyman,  Brookline. 
Col.  Theodore  Lyman,  Brookline. 

♦Hon.  James  Madison,  late  President  of  the  United  States,  Montpelier,  Va. 
♦Mrs.  Charlotte  Marryatt,  Wimbledon,  near  London. 
Joseph  Maxwell,  Rio  Janeiro. 

D.  Smith  McCauley,  U.  S.  Consul-General,  Tripoli. 

♦Hon.  Isaac  McKim,  late  President  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Mary- 
land, Baltimore. 
Rev.  James  H.  Means,  Dorchester,  Mass. 
♦James  Mease,  M.  L\,  Philadelphia. 
♦Lewis  John  Mentens,  Brussels,  Belgium. 
♦Hon.  Charles  F.  Mercer,  Virginia. 
♦Francois  Andre  Michaux,  Paris. 
Donald  G.  Mitchell,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
♦Samuel  L.  Mitchill,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  New  York. 

♦Hon.  James  Monroe,  late  President  of  the  United  States,  Oak  Hill,  Va. 
♦Alfred  S.  Monson,  M.  D.,  late  President  of  the  New  Haven  Horticultural 

Society,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
♦Hon.  A.  N.  Morin,  Montreal,  Canada. 
♦Theodore  Mosselmann,  Antwerp,  Belgium. 
Baron  R.  Von  Osten  Sacken,  Heidelberg,  Germany. 
Baron  Ottenfels,  Austrian  Minister  to  the  Ottoman  Porte. 
John  Palmer,  Calcutta. 
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*Hon.  Joel  Parker,  LL.  D.,  Cambridge. 
Samuel  B.  Parsons,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

*Hon.  Thomas  H.  Perkins,  Brookline. 

*A.  Poiteau,  late  Professor  in  the  Institut  Horticole  de  Fromont. 

*Hon.  James  K.  Polk,  late  President  of  the  United  States,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

♦John  Hare  Powel,  Powelton,  Pa. 

*Henry  Pratt,  Philadelphia. 

♦William  Prince,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

♦Rev.  George  Putnam,  D.  D.,  Roxbury. 

*Col.  Joel  Rathbone,  late  President  of  the  Albany  and  Rensselaer  Horti- 
cultural Society,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

♦Archibald  John,  Earl  of  Roseberry,  late  President  of  the  Caledonian  Horti- 
cultural Society. 

♦Joseph  Sabine,  late  Secretary  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London. 

♦Don  Ramon  de  la  Sagra,  Havana,  Cuba. 

♦Henry  Winthrop  Sargent,  Fishkill,  N.  Y. 

♦Sir  Walter  Scott,  Abbotsford,  Scotland. 

♦John  Shepherd,  late  Curator  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Liverpool,  England. 

♦John  S.  Skinner,  late  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer,  Baltimore,  Md. 
George  W.  Smith,  Boston. 

♦Stephen  H.  Smith,  late  President  of  the  Rhode  Island  Horticultural  Society. 

♦Hon.  Charles  Sumner,  Boston. 

♦Hon.  John  Taliaferro,  Virginia. 

♦Gen.  James  Talmadge,  late  President  of  the  American  Institute,  N.  Y. 

♦Gen.  Zachary  Taylor,  late  President  of  the  United  States,  Baton  Rouge, 
La. 

♦James  Thacher,  M.  D.,  Plymouth. 
John  J.  Thomas,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 

♦James  W.  Thompson,  M.  D.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

♦Grant  Thorburn,  New  York. 

♦M.  Du  Petit  Thouars,  Paris. 

♦Le    Vicomte   Hericart  de   Thury,   late   President  of  the   Horticultural 
Society  of  Paris. 

♦Mons.    Tougard,  late  President  of  the   Horticultural   Society  of  Rouen, 
France. 

♦Gen.  Nathan  Towson,  late  President  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C 

♦Hon.  John  Tyler,  late  President  of  the  United  States,  Williamsburg,  Va. 

♦Rev.  Joseph  Tyso,  Wallingford,  England. 

♦Hon.   Martin  Van  Buren,  late  President  of  the  United   States,  Kinder- 
hook,  N.  Y. 

♦Federal  Vanderburg,  M.  D.,  New  York. 

♦Jean  Baptiste  Van  Mons,  M.  D.,  Brussels,  Belgium. 

♦Gen.  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

♦Joseph  R.  Van  Zandt,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

♦Benjamin  Vaughan,  M.  D.,  Hallowell,  Me. 

♦Petty  Vaughan,  London. 
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♦Rev.  N.  Villeneuve,  Montreal,  Canada. 
*Pierre  Phillippe  Andre  Vilmorin,  Paris. 
♦James  Wadsworth,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 

♦Nathaniel  Wallich,  M.  D.,  late  Curator  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Calcutta. 
♦Malthus  A.  Ward,  M.  D.,  late  Professor  in  Franklin  College,  Athens,  Ga. 
♦Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  Marshfield. 
♦Hon.  John  Welles,  Boston. 
♦Jeremiah  Wilkinson,  Cumberland,  R.  I. 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Boston. 
♦Frederick  Wolcott,  Litchfield,  Conn. 
♦Ashton  Yates,  Liverpool,  England. 

♦Lawrence  Young,  late  President  of  the  Kentucky  Horticultural  Society, 
Louisville. 


CORRESPONDING  MEMBERS. 


A  *  denotes  the  members  deceased. 

♦John  Adlum,  Georgetown,  D.  C. 

Don  Francisco  Aguilar,  U.  S.  Vice-Consul  at  Maldonado,  Banda  Oriental 
del  Uruguay. 
*Mons.  Alfroy,  Lieusaint,  France. 

James  T.  Allan,  Ex-President  of  the  Nebraska  State  Horticultural  Society, 
Omaha,  Neb. 

A.  B.  Allen,  New  York. 

Eev.  Thomas  D.  Anderson,  South  Boston. 
♦Thomas  Appleton,  late  U.  S.  Consul  at  Leghorn,  Italy. 
♦Col  Thomas  Aspinwall,  late  U.  S.  Consul  at  London,  Brookline. 
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